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| TR Services - A complete service in business and industrial communications, installed 
and maintained on a rental basis. These services include: Internal Telephones, Internal 
Broadcasting and Staff Location, Time Control, Production Control and TR Security 
(watchman protection, fire alarm and fire detection). Full details of how TR Services 
can help you will be sent on request. 
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The union of 
beauty and utility 


is an ideal which has been a source of inspiration 
over the centuries. The Walpamur Company 
has realised this ideal with its paints. 
enamels and varnishes of superlative quality. 
Meticulous care at every stage of manufacture 
maintains the quality which has won the 


Walpamur range international acclaim. 
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MANUTACTURERS OF FAINT, THE WALPAMUR CO LIC. OAR WEN. LANCE 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


Overseas factories in CANADA * SOUTH AFRICA * AUSTRALIA * FIRE 
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WHY YOU SHOULD TAKE 
A HOLIDAY NOW 


“Holidays are essential for the maintenance of good 

health and as a good business proposition they should 

not be given grudgingly... My own impression .. . is 

that those with the greatest responsibility require 
. short holidays at fairly frequent intervals...” 


(Medical adviser to well-known industrial company, speaking at a 
-onference last year on “The Health of Business Executives.)" 


| “VALUE WINE 
DY); 


THERE'S MORE THAN ONE REASON for taking a holi- 
day between October and March. Hotels are 
usually cheaper. You, miss tourist crowds, 
enjoy special service, quieter relaxation. And 
places in the sun are jet-close by BEA. 


— WONDERFUL NEW BOOK. “BEA HOLIDAYS HOW. 
OCTOBER 1960 - MARCH 1961” is full of colourfu) 
ideas plus down-to-earth facts and figures! Get 
it from travel agents, BEA offices, or write to 
BEA, Dept. EC3, Dorland House, Lower Regent 
Street, London, 8.W.1. Tel. GER 9633. 





pompes: Doriand House, Lowe: 
West 









Regent Street, S.W.i : ondon Air 
Terminal, Cromwell Road, S.W.7; 102 
Cheapside, E. T House, Gros 


Tega, Royal Exchange. a 
Terminal, Civic Centre, © GLASGO 

te St. Vincent Sirert. © EDOVSURGH: 133 

George Sireet. © sunaaae: Corynonweaith 

House, Castle Strv 


An exquisite aperitif sherry — dry and with a 
smooth fullness. Specially shipped for us by 
M, Anto de la Riva, Jerez. 


13/- pvottle 7/- 4 bottle 





Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered carriage paid. 
“ For 1 or 2 bottles add >, for packin 
DIRECT @ FROM THE 


g and delivery 
2 






far a full list of value wine 
available write for Wine Lisi o 


LYONS 
HOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company [td ) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SEI 
HOP 0425 


‘ ; - “4 a " . 
: . . 
* Value in quality and price through large and i, Fly now = it’s the best time of the year 


wise buying and dealing direct from the cellars, | 
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; SS en \ 
‘An old one underneath?” 

“He means that an old building can look like new if you 
use Wallspan for the job.” , 
“But I thought Wallspan was curtain walling -great big 
glittering office blocks, that sort of thing.” 

“And so it is, the best curtain walling system in the 
world. Used all over the world too.” 
“Then how ——?” 

“Because it’s versatile. Williams & Williams have 
designed it so ingeniously that it can be used for old 
buildings as well. It’s light—made of aluminium. So you 


forward levkeing building proines 


Reconstruction for Chelmsford Star 


Architect : R. A. Boxall, A.8.1.B.4 


Co-operative Society Limited. 





| Sometimes a wizard new 
rs WALLSPAN building is an 
"=>. old one 


underneath 


can use the same foundations.” 
“Is that what they did at the Chelmsford Co-op?” 


“But of course. Same foundations, same structural 
columns even. But the look is as different as ——” 
“Chalk from cheese?” 

“Putting it mildly, yes. Gay, light, colourful—plenty of 
sales appeal. And it'll stay that way because Wallspan 
lasts and lasts. Quite a bargain too—-it cost £12,000 less than 
a new building and business was back to norma! quicker.” 
*‘Wallspan earns divi for Co-op, eh?” 

“Exactly.” 





Williams & Williams make steel windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN movable stee! partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing, 
WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products, all of which can he seen at our permanent exhibition at 36, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER - WILLIAM$ HOUSE, 37-38 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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‘MORE y STORE 
DAR FRANCE 


(that is also a history of French and British aviation) 





ENCORE DES 
PIONNIERS 


First to South America 


utes. Today, Air France 
Intercontinentals 


Jet 
do the same flight in under 4 
hours. 





First to Indo China 
A year later, Maurice Noguts 
blazed the trail for regular 
Bast, doing 


Saigon 
with 19 stops on the way. To- 
day Air France Bocing Inter- 
continentais on the same route 
make only 4 calls on a flight 
lasting an jth of the time. 





Bond Street... 

number 158 is the site of Air France’s U.K. headquarters, and the 
most fabulous airline office in London. Featuring the best in inter- 
national design, the Air France Building inherits the traditions of the 
old Haymarket office, first opened in the 20’s. 






























ies Comets... 

The first overseas, order for 
D.H. Comet jets came from 
Air France in 1949, and they 
were a succhs fou among pase- 
engers, 


les Wickers... 
is Air France's affectionate 


airline to order these world- 4 
beaters. With the British § 
Viscount and Air France ser- 
vice as parents, the superb 
Epicurean service between 
London i 


--- et les Rolls 
Caravelles 

French design — British jets ; 
quelle combinaison! In fact, 
apart from the Derby-built 
engines, 17% of the Caravelle’s 
equipment is made in Britain. 
And, of course, you should 
know by now that Air France 
Caravelles cover all Europe, 
the Near East and North 
Africa. 
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FILMING HIS UNSEEN ENEMIES 


Shell have turned their cameras on man's unseen 
enemies —the microbes that cause communicable 
diseases. ‘Unseen Enemies’, made with the co- 
operation of the World Health Organisation, tells 
a story that is sombre yet not without hope. 

The endless chain of infection can be broken. 
The weapons are being provided by modern 
science, technology and organisation. But what 
then? Medicine cannot remedy overcrowding and 
ignorance, poverty, dirt and polluted air. Disease 
is a social problem which concerns everyone, 
everywhere. This is the message of ‘Unseen 
Enemies’ and its companion piece ‘The Rival 
World’ which deals with the insect menace. 

These flims, and others made by Shell, may be 
used for training and Informing in many different 
contexts. Organisations may borrow the films free 
of charge. 

The Shelli Film Catalogue lists over 175 films 
which may help your training scheme. Please 
write and ask for a copy. 








films for industry 


SHELL INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 
SHELL INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
Mo. 1, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 





Make an 
instrumental note... 


that if you have anything to analyse, 

to measure, inspect, or survey, the people 
to help you are Hilger & Watts. 
Autocollimators, Block Levels and 
Clinometers, Circular Division and Angle 
Measuring Instruments, Dividing Engines, 
Linear Measuring Machines, Microscopes, 
Gauge Interfercmeters, Optical Flats, Angle 
Gauges, Polygons, Etc., Scales, and Circles, 
Projectors, Analytical Instrumente, 
Surveying Instruments. 


i 


~ 
oe 
| 
¥ 
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HILGER & WATTS LTD - 06 ST PANCRAS WAY - LONDON - NW1 


HILGER & WATTS LTD, DORTWUND HOR POR GAN 


HILGER 4& WATT4 INC, GHICAGO 5, t #4, 
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Every Post... 


BRINGS its many problems calling for the assistance of 

our Development and Research department and every 
letter received is given the personal attention of 

widely experienced staff. This is part of the constant 
business of helping every industry to make better use of... 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our Development and Re- 
search staff is made available to you through our wide 
range of publications and a free consultation service. 


* Excellent thermal insulation and sound reduction 9@ 





For the attention of 
STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY, 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX: West Drayton 3751 (10 bees) FHG\ WORD Nest Cemrany Maas 
” y -% THAMES HOUSE: MILLBANK: LONDON SWI 
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ee * Durable * Fire-resisting * Low cost * Flexible © coansensensasscesanssesvocsereesseosesncecsoasesecses 
$3 layout * Rapid erection * Fiush finish-nocoverfil- $$ 
$$ lets xk Completely dry construction * De-mountable 9@ | 
ee | 
$3 For full details fill-inand post coupon NOW $3 Send for a specimen of: 
33 =—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee we we ae 33 } 
| @@ ade ; 
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TO THE MAN) 
WHO WOULDN'T 
DREAM 

OF SHIPPING 
BYAIR... 








That's a Pan American Jet Clipper* up 
there . . . flying at 600 miles per hour— 
carrying products, as well as people. 

All over the world, Pan American 
Clipper Cargo is playing an increasingly 
important role in this exciting, new, mod- 
ern method of distribution . . . helping to 
find new outlets for goods . . . creating 
new profits and giving new vigor to com- 
panies which used to be bound to surface 
transportation. 

Today, many commodities can be more 
profitably carried hy air. Perhaps your 
product falls into this category. 


The advantages of Pan Am Clipper 
Cargo are many— whether the shipment 
is relatively small and goes in a Pan Am 
Jet or weighs tons and is carried in one of 
our giant DC-7F all-cargo Clippers. Rates 
today are as much as 38% lower than a 
year ago! 


There are savings in man-hours, charges 
and expenses all along the line—plus the 
obvious advantage of lime . . . having 
your goods there before your competition. 


You'll find Pan American's cargo ex- 
perts enterprising and knowledgeable. 
They have even assisted in finding new 
buyers—and profits—for products never 
sent overseas before! 


Call your Cargo Agent or the local 
Pan Am Clipper Cargo office for an analy- 
sis of your shipping problems. Ask about 
the fastest and most efficient delivery to 
the major markets of the world. 


CTrade-Mark, Reg. U S&S Pet Of. 
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~ Honeywell 
controls 
work 


everywhere 


A focus for the world's insurance is the ‘Room’ 

in Lloyd's new building. More than 3,000 people may be 
there at any one time, or fewer than W. Yet 
automatically controlled temperature and humidity 
maintains a comfortable, air conditioned indoor climate 
—cool in summer, warm in winter—keeps London soot 
and noise outside, puts back the time for 

redecoration. And the controi ‘brain’ here, as 

in so many modern air conditioned buildings, is— 
Honeywell electronic controls. 


HONEYWELL THE PIONEERS 

The idea of automatic controls was born at Honeywell 
75 years ago. Thermostatic controls for all types of 
central heating and air conditioning. Automatic 
process controls for industries such as stee}, oil, 
chemicals, transport, textiles, nuclear energy. 
Miniature switches—12,000 different kinds—the 
automatic way to start and stop mechanisms in 
aircraft, vending machines, typewriters... 
Honeywell controls work everywhere. They 

have a flair for making life more comfortable, 
machines more reliable, industry more 

prosperous. It’s now more than a success story — 
it’s a Honeywell tradition. 


Honeywell Controls Limited, Ruislip Road East, 
Greenford, Middleser. Wazxlow 2333. 

Branch Offices in the principal towns and cities 
in the United Kingdom and throughout the world. 


-even at Lloyd's! 


T. E. Heysham, F.2.1.8.a, Architect; 
Oscar Faber & Partners, Consulting Engineers; 
s \ G.N. Haden & Sons Ltd, Heating Contractors. 


ie 


= 


THE HONEYWELL ROUND— 
the most attractive thermostat 
yet developed. In its functional 
design and precision 
performance it is typical of 

the world’s most advanced 
range of heating and air 
conditioning controls. 


Since tees 
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How to get 
covered 






without getting 
confused 


Does your head go into a tai] spin at the 

sight of insurance forms? Do you get covered in 
confusion when you're trying to get covered 
against risks? You should know about The Northern. 
They'll insure you against practically anything and 
ensure that you don’t get bewildered in the 

process. You'll find them so friendly and helpful. « 


YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON: ABERDEEN : 
1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 
Established 18 jo Grout Assets exceed Li {000 000 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE + ACCIDENT - MOTOR - HOUSEHOLD - PENSIONS 
ENGINEERING + TRADE RISKS 
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The Next 
Uncle Sam 


ELEVISION is indubitably the place to wash dirty linen in public. The 
Nixon-Kennedy marathons during the presidential election campaign 
have done just that with American foreign policy. As millions now know, 
the Kennedy product contains an active agent designed to ¢radicate alf Castro 
stains: not simply by wishy-washy economic action either. The Nixon one 
vetoes dulling Red scum, prevents any encroachment anywhere ; former chiefs 
of staff recommend it. At the end of each commercial it is the State Department 
that is left holding that much disparaged packet of Brand X. All this is sales- 
manship, of a kind. Is it anything more ? 

Mr Nixon and Mr Kennedy have talked and jostled themselves into unneces- 
sary wrangles, foolish remarks and half-commitments that they may already 
regret. Much of this has been unavoidable. The exaggerations over Quemoy 
and Matsu arise directly from the ambivalence of the Eisenhower administration’s 
policy on the defence of the islands. Mr Kennedy, sensing popular frustration 
over Cuba, pressed his advantage too far, and Mr Nixon, equally conscious of 
the administration’s uncertainty in the Caribbean, fell back on the double-edged 
precedent of Guatemala. Neither was very clever. But there is no pre-packaged 
answer to a good many of Washington's predicaments. 

No one should confuse a presidential candidate, subject to the peculiar 
pressures of the campaign, with the same man once he is in the White House. 
There were those who underestimated Franklin Roosevelt in 1932. When 
Mr Nixon speaks of an ultimatum to the Russians on nuclear testing, it may 
well be his own opinion ; but it also reflects a strong tendency within the State 
and Defence departments. When Mr Kennedy, employing a Churchillian 
maxim, appears to predicate a major arms programme before parleying at the 
summit, it may be his personal judgment of the diplomatic situation ; it equally 
happens to coincide with the beliefs of the old guard of his party. Need the 
world take Mr Kennedy's remarks to the American Legion as definitive? Or Mr 
Nixon's on the Oder-Neisse line, to a predominantly Polish community? 

All these are indications, it may be, of immaturity, ineptitude or sheer political 
necessity ; they are not greatly encouraging about the quality, or ability, of 
either candidate. But the issues are now recognised and admitted, not sloughed 
off as President Eisenhower succeeded in sloughing them off in 1956. There 
is an awareness by both candidates that the American dream, even the image 
of Uncle Sam himself, is not what it was, or what it might be. It does not 
need a secret report, whether Mr Nixon has heard of it or not, to tell the 
American people that this is so. Mr Kennedy is making considerable capital 
from this realisation. His criticisms of the Eisenhower years are forceful, if 
seldom eloquent, but his diagnosis of America’s ills does not always seem 
accurate. 

The danger inherent in the main Kennedy argument is that it may succeed 
in talking the American people into the belief that the United States, which 
has the leadership of the western world, is somehow powerless ; and that the 
supreme object of the next administration must be visibly to build up American 
power, economically and militarily, regardless of all else. Mr Nixon knows and 
says, perhaps over-confidently, that America is not powerless ; Mr Khrushchev 
knows it is not, too. But this is not enough. The great disappointment of the 
Kennedy campaign, seen from outside America, is that it has so far failed to make 








426 \ \ 
abundantly clear the ends is which American strength, exist- 
ing or revivified, should be properly directed. 

"Tr ais aad ee estas, Yor pang oh the iors, cnngly 
to dictate terms to the Russians on Berlin, overawe the Cubans, 
and impress everyone else is impressionable ? It is a 
harsh question, but it will be in the Soviet Union, and 
in India, Africa and Latin America. It requires from Mr 
Kennedy a statement of positive purpose on east-west negotia- 
tion and what it should achieve. Mr Khrushchev will always 
answer arms production with more arms production ; he can 
answer industrial statistics with more industrial statistics. 
These are races down blind alleys ; what the world wants js 
hap tre the Armee sae ener 

Mr Khrushchev’s performance at the United Nations has 
not helped to turn American thoughts toward negotiation. 
The more Mr Khrushchev talks of Soviet power, and finds it 
necessary to demonstrate it, the greater becomes American 
anxiety that American power should not be weakened by 
concessions, real or imagined, to the communist block. Mr 
Nixon, as President Eisenhower's chosen heir, has not been 
expected to go beyond the policies of the present administra- 
tion in his electoral campaign. The obligation to speak with 
a liberal voice bas fallen on Mr Kennedy. The ability to 
envisage a new international order has not been lacking among 
his supporters ; presumably political calculation is the main 
reason for his own failure to speak forthrightly now. It is 
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INTERVENTION: ALWAYS, NEVER, SOMETIMES? 


Few questions are more difficult to decide than the degree of 
gq interest which one nation should feol in the internal affairs or 
the mutual relations of ite neighbours, and the mode in which 
that interest should be manifested,when we ought to sympathise in 
feeling only, and when we ought to intetfere in act,—when to protest, 
when to mediate, and when to march,—:and when also to stand aloof, 
‘ and play the part of mere vigilant The conductors of this 
journal, as our readers are well aware,—while fully admitting that in 
past times our interventions have been indefensibly numerous and 
; usually injudicious and frequently disastrous ; based upon 
no steady or consisteng policy and guided by no skilful hand, - have 
always repudiated the extreme doctrine which some among our public 
men weuld deduce from these admissions,—viz., that we ought a/ways 
te look on in silence and inaction, and never take the field either with 
sword or pen, unless we ourselves are directly menaced or assailed. 
There is obviously a wide difference between the principles, as between 
the sentiments, of the opposing schools ; between those who hold that 
because we usually act unwisely, therefote we should never act at all, 
‘and those who would reserve action for the noblest causes and the 
clearest grounds. “ Fhe game is seldom worth the candle,” it is true ; 
but are no games, therefore, to be played at a 1 We are not to stand 
forth before the world as knight-errante whose function is to right all 
| wrongs, to protect all weakness, and to prevent or punish all oppression; 
‘ but are we to préelaim aloud that no wrongs are to be redressed, that 
no weakness has a claim to succour, that any! and any 
robbery may be perpetrated with impunity and with practical con- 
nivance ! Between counselling or tolerating intermeddling, 
and adopting the maxims of universal coldness and indifference, there 
surely lies a wide fiold for the exervise of a policy at once wise, righteous, 
and high-minded. We may preach abstinence as a matter of propriety 
and sense, without erecting selfishness into a duty, to which there is no 
limit and uo exception. But in plain truth, whatever egotism may 
ativise, @ great nation like England cannot be an unconcerned observer 
of the proceedings of other States, and can only rarely confine her 
concern to observation only. A nation with interests so vast, with 
4 #0 ramified, with dominions so extended, cannot avoid 
and being affe-ted by all the more important actions and 
emotions of foreign countries. Her position and her antecedents have 
combined to encumber her with ties and obligations which ‘it is simply 
impossible roughly or suddenly to shake off. She is so powerful that 
she cannot, even where she wishes, always be isolated and idle. 
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something, perhaps, that he has successfully resisted the 
pressures to renounce the summit quest indefinitely or to write 
off disarmament as a lost cause. But this is a negative virtue. 
If Mr Kennedy is elected on November 8th, his ideas on the 
new America will need to be complemented by a fuller state- 
ment of ideas on America’s relations with the outside 


world. 


7 is likely that the kind of American society that would 
emerge under a Kennedy administration might be more 
attractive to—and more favourably disposed towards—Latin 
America, Africa and the uncommitted countries of Asia than 
the image of America that Republican rule has produced in 
the past eight years. Mr Nixon, too, has promised changes 
and the Democratic Congress that is certain to be returned 
would not necessarily stand in his way. There is some doubt 
whether the domestic reforms of a Democratic administration 
could be undertaken without the risk of inflation and further 
danger to the dollar ; this is something that the electorate has 
to decide for itself. Yet the campaign has shown a new aware- 
ness of the need for change, a sense that the United States 
is judged in Africa by the way it handles its own race relations 
and that the underprivileged everywhere think less of the old 
American dream than of how the United States treats its own 
poor. It is comihg to be understood that foreign aid means 
something more to its recipients than another American 
bulwark against communism. 

Since the war the United States has relied on its military 
and technological strength to prove to itself and its allies that 
the western system is both admirable and incomparable. This 
is still part of the equation of world power, but it was not 
everything i in the past, and it is demonstrably less than every- 
thing in the present. These were not the factors, clearly, that 
caused the Hungarian revolt in 1956. The United States has 
to conduct some battles as the Soviet Union chooses them ; 
but there are others in which the very form of American 
society can be as decisive in influencing opinion as the Polaris 
missile or economic aid. The realisation of what has to be 
done ‘at home is now the most hopeful evidence of American 
revival. 

For Britain, the next American administration will present 
its own problems. The Anglo-American relationship has been 
most comfortable, and flattering, to Britain when relations at 
the top have been | ‘Personally amicable and tinged with the 
recollection of wartime alliance. When these relations have 
failed, as they did‘ four years ago, Britain has been forced 
into the hasty, and bitter, realisation of its altered status in 
the world. Neither Mr Nixon nor Mr Kennedy is likely to 
see this country, and still more Britain's relations with Europe, 
with a kindly nostalgia. This should be all to the good if it 
induces a serious British effort to come to terms with Britain’s 
immediate neighbours. There is no.reason why such a re- 
appraisal of interest in either Washington or London should 
disrupt the existing, and essential, arrangements for mutual 
security. But there need no longer be any pretence that 
Britain’s military contribution in 1960 is as substantial, or 
necessarily as independent, as it was in 1942. The next Uncle 
Sam will begin a new era in more ways than one. 


The figure of Uncle Sam on the left-hand side of this week’s cover has 
been taken from a Raventrill cartoon that appeared in Punch in January, 
1917. \ 
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A Programme for Constructive Opposition 


The trend towards ore-party rule makes it more than ever necessary 


that the Government’s legislative programme for the coming session 


should be subjected to close scrutiny and criticism 


ROAD hints have been scattered in ministerial utterances 
about most of the legislative proposals that may be 

expected in the Queen’s Speech next week. The over- 
riding impression is that Mr Macmillan and Mr Butler are 
eager to pinch Labour’s clothes while it is bloodbathing. The 
forecast is for a legislative programme of cautious and conven- 
tional social reform, good-hearted but not particularly hard- 
headed, vaguely left-wing rather than specifically Tory, 
criticisable in many of its details and a few of its fundamentals 
(but usually only in ways that may make the critics temporarily 
unpopular). 

This is the sort of programme that Labour was not very 
good at questioning even in that party's heyday, and towards 
which it is even less likely to perform a role of constructive 
opposition now. Yet it is important that constructive criticism 
of the Government should go on. The following notes on the 
bills apparently in prospect have been drawn up with this in 
mind. 


HE |Speech will include a measure to increase old age 

pensions, widows’ pensions and possibly some other social 
security benefits as well. In intimating this to the recent 
Conservative conference, Mr Boyd Carpenter made it fairly 
clear that the Government's intention is to give something 
to all the §§ million electors who draw state old-age pensions, 
rather than to give more to the one million who draw national 
assistance and are therefore in most need. The minister, like 
the public, is thereby in danger of disregarding one of the most 
important social changes now in train: namely, the difference 
in circumstances between the mass of people who are drawing 
retirement pensions now, and many of those who are now 
reaching pensionable age for the first time. 

There is no doubt that the majority of the 5} million exist- 
ing pensioners, and certainly of the 4 million of them who 
started drawing pensions before 1958, are visibly worse off 
than most of the rest of the community. Anybody who retired 
on a state pension before 1958 had to have ten years’ contribu- 
tions behind him, which meant that his contributions stretched 
back to before universal insurance became compulsory in 1948, 
so that the pre-1958 pensioner was overwhelmingly a working- 
class type. In addition, most private pensions schemes on 
to which people were retiring until very recently were prewar 
schemes that gave people only an inflation-eroded pittance. 

But since 1958 every managing director who has retired 
has been eligible to draw the state old age pension as well as 
every retired labourer. Moreover, the proportion of salaried 
and (gradually) wage earners who are retiring now on reason- 
ably liberal private postwar pensions is increasing every year. 
- The proportion is being especially sharply increased by what 
has turned out to be the main effect of the Government's odd 
graduated pensions scheme, introduced in the 1959 Pensions 


Act and due to start next April. The central feature of this is 
that as soon as men start earning more than between {11 and 
£12 a week (which most male workers now do, and which 
almost all adult male workers will be doing within a very few 
years) a better bargain can be secured by their employers if 
they contract them out into a private pensions scheme ; the 
main (and welcome) consequence of the 1959 Act is therefore 
that it is giving a impulse to the introduction of better 
private pensions by employers. 

If state pensions now go up by 7s. 6d. for a single pensioner 
and 12s. 6d. for a married couple (the favourite current guess), 
that would cost something over {100 million in the first full 
year (not counting additions for war pensions and other 
benefits), but about {£2,500 million over the next twenty years 
as a whole. By far the largest part of the {£100 million in the 
first year will go to people who retired before 1958, and will 
therefore, in general, be a transfer from richer people to much 
poorer ones. But by far the largest part of the £2,500 million 
over the next twenty years will go to people due for retirement 
between 1958 and 1981 ; it looks as if these are likely to be 
a much better-off lot, both absolutely and relatively to those 
still at work, than pensioners are today. It is pitty absurd 
if a rescue operation for existing pengioners is to be mixed 
up with (and therefore inevitably reduced in amount by) the 
cost of subventions to less hard-hit people later. Even if 
politicians do not recognise this, market researchers do ; they 
are already drawing up plans on the assumption that by the 
late 1960s elderly people should be in the market with much 
greater purchasing power than they are today. 

Granted that the Government has apparently decided that 
it will not direct this coming increase solely to pensioners who 
are in most need, by an increase in means-tested national 
assistance payments alone, there would still be a very good 
case for taking two other steps. First, for giving a higher 
increase to pensioners over the age of 68 than to those under 
that age. Secondly, for saying that increases granted to exist- 
ing pensioners now will not necessarily apply as of right to 
those reaching pensionable age after, say, 1964 (before which 
date a new inquiry into the circumstances of all pensioners 
should be sét afoot). This would enable the Government to 
give a bigger increase to existing pensioners now than the 
Treasury will say that the country can afford if—as seems to 
be the Cabinet’s present intention—another perpetual com- 
mitment is about to be added to the already overburdened 
insurance fund. 


7 Government has also promised “comprehensive 
legislation covering health, safety and welfare in shops, 
offices, and other non-industrial premises.” This 
Factory-Act-type legislation—laying down the number of 
cloakrooms and so on that employers of labour must have— 





gg 


the Government has given way to vested interests. In 
nationalised industries (¢.g., railways) and some industries 
dominated by a few big employers, by contrast, the tendency 
' is for the new regulations to have been talked over with the 
eet einen teria teen eee ae 
uneconomic fussinesses have been removed—together with 
some regulations that ought to have stayed in—before the 
get a look at the bill. This is one of the fields of 
legislation which is apt to illustrate the common complaint 
that Britain has a large number of private industries that are 
subject to a very tight control, and a small number of public 
industries that are subject to virtually no control whatever. 
Liberally-minded MPs should also raise the question of 
“ crown privilege” in these matters. If public health inspec- 
tors can go into a big accountant’s office and require improve- 
ments to be made, is there any real reason why they should 
not have exactly the same powers of entry into, say, Inland 
Revenue offices ? Or, better still, why they should not look 
at office accommodation on some floors of the Treasury itself ? 
If the Government were brave, it would accompany the 
desirable tightening of welfare regulations in shops by an 
equally desirable liberalisation of regulations about shopping 
hours, even though the shopworkers’ trade union opposes this. 
The case for such liberalisation is overwhelming. If the Shop 
Hours Acts were repealed altogether, market conditions would 
' nowadays prevent hired workers from being exploited. No 
doubt, if they were given their freedom, some shops with 
hired assistants would find it convenient to their customers to 
open at different times of the day—some, such as furniture 
and men's clothing shops, might even open from, say, early 
afternoon to 10 p.m. and shut down in the mornings. But 
if they sought to do this, and needed to attract hired assistants 
at awkward hours of the day, ‘they would have to woo their 
workers by higher wages and five-day weeks. Shops that 
opened for longer total hours than now would almost certainly 
have to move to the American pattern of shift systems and 
the employment of a high proportion of part-time staff. No 
doubt one-man shopkeepers might decide to work longer hours 
themselves, perhaps compensating themselves by longer holi- 
days in the summer. But they should be free to do this if 
they want to—particularly as this would give them a much- 
needed competitive advantage over supermarkets and other 
big-time competition. The further the Government can be 
impelled towards liberalism in this field, the better. 


one bill in the new session, following \principles laid 
down in Cmnd 989 last March, will at last seek to “ give 
practical recognition to the commercial character of the Post 
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Office.” At present all Post Office revenue is paid into the 
Exchequer and all Post Office expenditure has to be voted by 
Parliament in annual estimates. This makes it impossible 
for the Post Office to take quick decisions, and hampers its 
development as a business secking to meet and anticipate its 
customers’ demands. The new bill will allow Post Office 
receipts (at present about {£400 million a year) to be put into 
a special trading fund, and Post Office expenditure to be met 
out of this. The Post Office will then be run like any other 
nationalised industry that is told to balance its accounts one 


‘year with another, except that it will still be directed by a 


Conseryative minister (the Postmaster General) who is directly 
answerable to Parliament, instead of (like the Coal Board) by 
an ex-Labour minister who is indirectly responsible to a 
Conservative government. 

The right pressure to put on the Government here is to 
push commercialisation hard. The Post Office should seek 
not only to balance its accounts, but also make a profit and 
a contribution to the Treasury in lieu of taxation. As one 
example of the need for commercialisation, the Post Office 
should obviously be undertaking higher investment and active 
sales promotion with the public in order to expand a profitable 
telephone service; instead, it is afraid to advertise the telephone 
service because an expansion of demand would increasé¢ its 
waiting list — 49,000 at present). Would-be telephone 
subscribers in Britain today are treated almost as if they were 
asking for a privilege, instead of exercising a customer’s right 
in what should be a profitable boomtime market. One result 
of this uncommercial air of stagnation is that (to cite 1959 
figures) while the United States had 38 telephones per hundred 
people, Sweden 34 per hundred, and Switzerland 284 per 
hundred, Britain had only 14} per hundred. Moreover, the 
rate of expansion of the telephone service in Britain has been 
one of the slowest in any affluent society in the world. 

A second bill concerning a nationalised industry will deal 
with the railways following the Stedeford committee’s recom- 
mendations. But Wednesday’s transport debate made it clear 
that the publication ofthis bill is likely to be delayed for some 
months ; the course of this debate is discussed in Business 
Notes on page 480. By contrast, the Government’s decision 
to give a subsidy to the Cunard company for replacement of 
the Queen liners is likely to be spelled out in a statement next 
week ; it is to be hoped that Conservative members will join 
with Labour members here in making the most rigid scrutiny 


of this proposed expenditure of a large amount of public 
money. 


R MARPLES has indicated that he hopes to introduce a 
Road Safety Bill during the new session. The main 
question here is whether Britain will dare to go over to the 
Scandinavian system of drink-and-driving laws, which impose 
such draconian penalties on any motorist with any alcohol in 
his bloodstream that people going to a cocktail party almost 
invariably leave their cars behind. In Britain this would be 
a considerable social change, a very unpopular bill, but also 
to judge from current accident figures) possibly a beneficial 
one.. At the same time nobody should underestimate the 
invasion of personal liberty that would be involved. 
There is much room for doubt about another step that 
Mr Marples intends to take, under existing legislation ; to 
make garage tests on all vehicles (but first on all old vehicles) 
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compulsory. This doubt arises not merely because of dangers 
implicit in the idea of allowing garages to decree the amount 
of repairs that motorists must allow them to make (and to 
charge for), nor merely because surprisingly few accidents are 
due to vehicle defects today. It arises because a system that 
drove old cars off the roads could actually increase accident 
rates in the long term ; it is very doubtful whether it is better 
for British teenagers to get their first introduction to the roads 
on fast motor bicycles instead of (as most American teenagers 
do) on slow-moving old jalopies. 


< batch of bills to be expected from the Home Office 
has already been fairly fully discussed in The Economist. 
The main conclusion that emerges about the proposed Licens- 


ing Bill (see our issue of October 22nd) is that Mr Butler . 


would probably be willing to liberalise drinking laws further 
‘than the first draft of his bill will suggest, provided that public 
demand for this is made clear. It would be useful to organise 
a liberal lobby about this. The main effects of the first draft 
will probably be merely (a) to allow to the rest of the country 
the slightly more extended drinking hours that London enjoys 
already (nine hours on weekdays with a closing hour of 
10.30 p.m. or II p.m., subject to the discretion of local 
magistrates) ; (b) at last to allow people to buy and take away 
drinks from liquor shops during normal shopping hours, 
instead of merely during “ permitted licensing hours”; and 
(c) to amend the law governing clubs in order to check the 
growth of undesirable establishments. This last amendment 
should be particularly closely studied, because the fraternity 
that run undesirable clubs are experts in devising ways that 
can drive a coach and horses through any parliamentary 
legislation whatever. | 


A further instalment of penal reform, putting into practice 
the principles laid down in the Government white paper of 
1959, will be contained in the new Criminal Justice Bill (see 
The Economist of September 17th). Short term imprison- 
ment (i.e. terms of under six months) for young offenders will 
wisely be virtually abolished, because ordinary prisons have 
been shown to contaminate young people much more often 
than they cure them. Medium term imprisonment and borstal 
training will be amalgamated into a tingle system. The rules 
governing approved schools will be reformed along the lines 
suggested by the committee of inquiry into Carlton school. 
It is generally expected that Mr Butler’s advisory council, 
like most other committees that have ever studied the statistics, 
will oppose re-imposition of the birch (the mere suggestion 
that Britain might reintroduce judicial corporal punishment 
has aroused incredulous horror in much of Western Europe). 
For very young offenders, the Ingleby Committee will proba- 
bly recommend that the age of criminal responsibility should 
be raised from 8 to 12, and that younger children should be 
dealt with by some more flexible machinery than that of 
criminal prosecution. 

All this could add up to a steady dribble of liberal reform 
that may well arouse some reaction from old-fashioned opinion, 
which on matters of punishment in this country is so deeply 
entrenched. Mr Butler and Mr Vosper are by now experienced 
at soothing this sort of opinion without making any concessions 
to it, but the fact remains that as this session proceeds they 
may find themselves walking on a very delicate tightrope. 


429 
It should be the object of liberally-minded MPs of ‘all parties 
to support them on it. The aim of reform is not to be nice to 
criminals at the expense of victims of crime: it is to save future 
potential victims by making it constantly easier for offenders 
to be reintegrated into the law-abiding section of society, 
instead of using methods that at present make it almost the 
accepted thing (in the circles in which many offenders move) 
for those who have once been convicted to slide further and 
further into a life of crime. 


Finally, in the Home Office’s sphere, the antiquated law of 
suicide is likely to be reformed by a bill (see The Economist 
of September 3rd) which will abolish the offences of suicide 
and attempted suicide—but will create a new statutory offence 
of aiding, abetting, counselling, or procuring the suicide of 
another (an offence which will be punishable by imprison- 
ment). The Government will probably adopt as its own the 
draft bill to bring about these changes that has just been 
published by the Criminal Law Revision Committee. 


T is expected that the long overdue Weights and 

Measure Bill will be introduced to implement the 
recommendations which the Hodgson committee put forward 
in 1951. It would redefine certain weights and measures, and 
would tighten the law governing the giving of short weight or 
measure in favour of the customer. The term a “ double 
whisky * would be made to mean something definable, 
instead of merely meaning a quantity to be decided at some 
barman’s discretion. The further this bill goes, the better. 
The object should be to see that a whole range of foods, 
drinks, soap powders, toilet articles and other household 
requisites should henceforth have to be sold in certain speci- 
fied weights—instead of being dolled up, as now, in undefined 
packets or other containers that can be cunningly designed 
to deceive the eye of the easily deluded shopper. 


Further consumer protection must await the report of the 
Moloney committee, which is still ploughing through the mass 
of evidence submitted to it. It would be a good thing if a 
drive towards fuller and fairer information for shoppers were 
now to become a major matter of political concern, following 
along the trail so admirably blazed in recent years by the 
consumers’ associations in publications such as “ Which ? ” 
and “ Shoppers’ Guide.” For example, one suggestion put 
forward in evidence to the Moloney committee has been that 
“the BBC should be empowered and the ITV required” to 


' Cafry out on television some of the sorts of tests of com- 


peting products that are performed now by the research staff 
of “Which ?”. Why not ? 


f iwer then, is the outline of a programme for constructive 
needling of the Government to which a progressive opposi- 
tion and Parliament could turn its hand during the legislative 
battles ahead. It would provide plenty of work both on the 
floor of the House and in committees. Much of the ptesent 
public concern about Parliament's alleged trend towards in- 
effectiveness would be banished if some such corpus of liberal 
ideas could be increasingly taken up—by individual members 
of each of the one and three-halves parties through which 
British politics in the immediate future look as if they are 
likely to be conducted. 
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Bonn and Berlin 


An easi-west trade embargo will not solve 
the West’s Berlin problem 


ee ee Seen wk Soy 
exchanges next year between Mr 
Khrushchev and the adm President of the United States. 
While the United States has been immersed in its electoral 
ras corgi ere ee a Ws OE ar 
problem has been ‘coming to the boil 
again. When the summit conference broke down in May 
there were plenty of western prophets to foretell an imminent 
_ Bertin crisis and a separate peace treaty between cast Germany 
and the Soviet block. But no treaty was signed, and Mr 
Khrushchev continued to postpone any drastic action in Berlin. 
He has, however, made it clear that he wants a serious four- 
power discussion on Berlin next year. 

Since August the east Germans have been reminding the 
West of its vulnerability by a series of pinpricks in and round 
the city. Thus, travel checks on west Berliners, west Germans 
and others entering east Berlin became more frequent and 
documentation more complex. West Germans, coming to 
political meetings in Berlin by train, were stopped on the way. 
Goods traffic from west Germany to the city has been held 
up from time to time. Allied military missions, normally 
allowed to move freely about eastern Germany, were subjected 
in June to a series of obstructions and discourtesies by the 
east German authorities. 

The western occupying powers have done what they could 
to reassert their rights and those of the west Berliners. Notes 
have been sent to the Soviet commandant and the Russian 
- government. In an attempt at reprisal, east Germans wishing 
to travel to western countries have been refused travel papers. 
When the cast Germans stopped their citizens from coming 
to listen to Mr Billy Graham west of the Brandenburg Gate, a 
powerful western rumour got about to the effect that President 
Eisenhower might visit the city. None of this yielded any 
practical result ; and on September 30th the west German 
government took much more drastic action. It gave “ pre- 
cautionary ” notice to terminate the trade agreement between 
east and west Germany at the end of the year, and declared 
that it would negotiate a new agreement only if the obstacles 
to traffic to Berlin and within it were removed. The threat 
of a trade embargo was not popular with everyone in Bonn ; 
Dr Erhard put up a vigorous opposition. But the school of 
_ thought in Bonn that favours demonstrations of strength was 
given powerful backing on this occasion by strong hints from 
the United States that it was time the west Germans them- 
selves did something to assert western rights. Increasingly 
nervous about the Berlin situation, and anxious to please their 
allies, the Germans took the plunge 

The threat of embargo, however, has also failed to stop the 
pinpricks ; indeed, it has provided a disconcerting demonstra- 
tion of the realities of the Berlin situation. Eleven years ago 
a western blockade of east Germany—then exhausted and 
sapped by reparations—was one of the factors that induced 
the Russians to lift their own blockade on west Berlin. At 
that time exports from west Germany—of coal, for example 
—made a vital contribution to keeping the sickly east German 


\ He \ 
economy alive. Today the economic situation is very different. 
It is true that 11 per cent of east German imports still come 
from west Germany. A ban on imports of coal, steel, and 
engineering products might force the east Germans to make 
awkward changes in their plans. But there is no doubt that, 
at a pinch, the east Germans could divert their trade and 
obtain what they needed elsewhere—much of it from the 
eastern block itself. West Germany, for its part, should have 


little difficulty in finding alternatives to a trade that has been 


kept alive partly for political reasons. A stoppage in trade 
between the two parts of Germany would be an economic 
inconvenience, but not an economic disaster for cither side. 
Its main consequence would be political; it would sever some 
of the few remaining everyday contacts between the two. 


' Thus Berlin’s slender hopes of eventually becoming once more 


the German capital would be further reduced. | 

Meanwhile, the cast Germans remain, as always, in a 
position to put physical pressure on west Berlin as and when 
they think fit. West Berlin’s economy, it is true, like that of 
east Germany, is a great deal stronger than it was eleven years 
ago. It has stocks of coal and food to last a year. It has its 
own power stations supplying the bulk of its needs. Much of 
its gas is piped from Salzgitter, in west Germany. But, while 
Berlin is better placed today than it was at the time of the 
last blockade, it is plain enough that the full economic life 
of a great city could not be maintained indefinitely if the 
east Germans chose to hold up the freight trains and obstruct 
gas and water supplies. A state of siege could be maintained, 
but not a normal life for two and a quarter million people. 
It may be unfortunate, but the West has no ultimate economic 
weapon comparable to those that can be used against Berlin. 
Certainly no west German trade embargo would be particularly 
effective unless it were supported by a general western 
embargo on trade with the communist world. This would 
involve many awkward situations in countries (including some 
countries of the European Free Trade Association) that are 
western-orientated but not militarily aligned; and it would be 
bad in itself. 


— there are plenty of signs that neither East 
nor West wants to manceuvre itself into a position where 
the extreme weapons have to be used. When the west German 
government took its (as yet, so far as can be seen, inconclusive) 
step about the trade agreement, it did emphasise the pre- 
cautionary and preparatory nature of the move and the hope 
that a trade breakdown could still be avoided. The east 
German response was even more remarkable in its moderation. 
In an address to the People’s Chamber in Berlin, Herr Ulbricht 
mildly rebuked the west Germans and offered to negotiate 
on the matter. Since then, the east German government has 
made one or two mild demonstrations of strength. There have 
been hold-ups (though not, as was reported, a general stoppage) 
of transit trade between west Berlin and communist countries. 
The west Germans have been reminded that the trade 
agreement covers the exchange of electric power and of gas. 
But the general willingness to negotiate has been ements 
again and again. 
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The Bonn government, however, has now got itself into a 
position where the very reasonableness of the east German 
response causes it deep embarrassment. Not surprisingly, the 
east Germans have made it plain that any talks about the 
general problem of Berlin must take into account “ political 
realities "—in other words the existence of the cast German 
state. Bonn, however, is as committed as ever to the non- 
recognition of the east German state in any fashion. The 
display of studied mildness from the east has, therefore, been 
greeted with stolid silence in the federal capital. Very well 
then, said Herr Rau, the east German minister of foreign trade, 
last week: if the west Germans wanted to keep politics out, 
they, the east Germans, were quite happy to carry on with the 
old trade agreement after all. Once more the west German 
government has impaled itself painfully on its own doctrine. 

It is an absurd and also potentially dangerous situation. 
The Bonn government has pulled a lever to force a negotiation, 
but insists that the only available negotiating partner does not 
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The Battlefield 


HE chips are down for next week's votes 
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exist. Oddly enough, the political hazards of this situation 
were apparently realised in Bonn before the move was made. 
But it was made just the same. The danger is that in struggling 
to preserve the purely formal notion that there is no German 
Democratic Republic, something of substance may be lost 
in Berlin itself. It is true, of course, that so much prestige 
has become attached to the doctrine of non-recognition that 
any abandonment of it is bound to look like a defeat and 
bring real if temporary losses to morale in Berlin and in east 
Germany. 

When sterile policies are abandoned there are always draw- 
backs. But in the final analysis it is the reality that has to 
be put first—in this case, the real, hard task of preserving the 
precious but precarious freedom of the people of west Berlir. 
It is to this, and not to saving face or preserving diplomatic 
fictions, that the West will have to devote all its limited 

strength and skill in next year’s negotiations, and 
in the long struggle in the years beyond. 


THE WEEK 


point which should 
and again. 
Gaitskell’s su 
pressing Mr 


by Labour MPs. Mr Wilson, after 
what really has been an agonising re- 
appraisal, fights Mr Gaitskell for the 
leadership. At the lower level of the 
deputy-leadership, the battle is between Mr 
Brown and Mr Callaghan, both firm Gait- 
skell supporters, and Mr Fred Lee, who 
stands rather further to the left. 

The striking fact about both contests is 
that although the conflict of principle is 
over unilateralism, none of the principal 
protagonists is unilateralist. The real choice 
which has to be made by the Labour party, 
an issue which Mr Gaitskell at Scarborough 
and since has made every effort to clarify, 
is for or against Nato and the American 
alliance. Mr Wilson’s tactics, naturally 
enough, are to blur this issue; and to 
present the choice as one between unity and 

a leader whose policy, whether intentionally 


E . . 
‘sented the maximum concession which 


should be made to the left ; and that the 
left, as ‘they have done throughout the 
struggle, treated the compromise, not as a 
settlement, but as the signal for launching 
a new offensive. 


The Task 


_— main task of Mr Gaitskell’s sup- 
porters has been to show that Mr 
Wilson’s promise of hoped-for unity is 
utterly spurious. The truth is that the uni- 
lateralists and anti-Americans (and fellow 
travellers) in the party are willing to 
accept Mr Wilson, for the moment, 
because they realise he is the only means 
of getting rid of the man whom 


let him get away with merely ietiensiete, on 
he has done up to now, the machinery 
through which he would seek it. . 


The Candidacies 
M° OsT of the amateur counters of heads, 


of something over 80, and Mr Gaitskell a 
probable vote of something around :60. 
But early in the week they were adding a 
rider that these totals ascribed to Mr Gait- 
skell up to about 30 voters who might 
abstain or go the other way ; after Wednes- 
day’s meeting of Labour MPs, at which Mr 


Gaitskellites’ 


but, provided Mr Gaitskell’s majority is still 
substantial, Mr Wilson's personal 
will to some extent have been pricked for 
the future. Doubtless a lively awareness of 
this contributed much to the agony of Mr 
Wilson’s reappraisal. 

een ey 


tri ite 





Immediately, there is much to be said for 
Mr Brown as -leader. He commands 
i union , and his 
support of Mr | in recent 
ae dels Seale op Sor bas ue 


, “The trouble is that, 
i votes of the Wilsonites, 
Lee might normally be able to count 

on a fair amount of trade union support. 
Essentially, in both votes, Mr Gaitskell 
has to carry out a holding operation—in the 
hope that the tide of support which 
undoubjedly exists for him among Labour 
voters in the country will thereafter make 
. The past few weeks have seen a 
fine accretion of pro-Gaitskell protests from 
rank and file members of unions and some 
constituency ies that went unilateralist 
at Scarborough. This movement is not really 
cancelled out by the fact that the miners’ 
union has “ on” to miners’ MPs a 
motion from its Midlands Area Council 
which criticises American bases in Britain. 
In time, the Gaitskellites aver, the anti- 
unilateralist tide will make nonsense of Mr 
Wilson's claim that half the party is being 
set against the other half ; and will show that 
what is happening is that the lethargic 
majority is finally arousing itself against a 
imposed on it by a tiny unrepresenta- 
tive minority, taking advantage of a 
ridiculous constitution which only worked 

as long as it was not put into operation. 
But the main danger may that the 
unilateralists’ own antics may have scared 
-_ former Labour voters to the Liberals 
ories at coming by-elections, and that 
Mr Gaitskell himself could then most un- 
fairly be made the whipping boy by the 
party. If he survives next week with 
a comfortable majority, his next task must be 
to start wooing back floating voters in the 

country. 


CONGO 


Down Payment 


HE first Congo bill has come in, and the 
Russians, who have gained little from 
the chaos, have refused to pay their share. 
The United Nations secretary-general, Mr 


cost er £24 million\ for the 
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Hankmarskjéld, reported on Tuesday that 
the tion, ration and mainten- 
UN forces in the Congo will have 
period 
middle of July (when UN 
operations began) and the end of Decem- 
ber. This is almost as much as the whole 
of the normal UN budget, yet it cannot be 
considered as any more than a down pay- 
ment on the rampaging black elephant the 
world has bought feel in Central Africa. 
It does not cover economic aid, even though 
this is fairly widely defined. The United 
States government will not claim payment 
for a large part of the cost of the airlift of 
troops, and it is hoped that others will be as 
generous. Even so, Mr Hammarskjéld 
reported, the UN will soon have to borrow 
money “on payment of normal current 
rates of interest.” 

If the UN is to be'seen as at all credit- 
worthy it will need large increases in sub- 
scriptions from members. Some of this 
money is almost certain to come from funds 


_ at present earmarked for constructive, in- 
of Africa. 


vestment in other parts 
Indirectly, the independent African states 
will pay heavily for the Congo, as much in 
private investment lost to them as in public 
aid diverted to the keeping of the peace in 
Leopoldville. 

That peace is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep. Colonel Mobutu, whose 
military junta took power on September 
14th, seemed this week to be following the 
pattern of previous Congolese leaders in 
the last desperate throes of trying to retain 
control. The UN has not allowed him to 
arrest Mr Lumumba or many of Mr 
Lumumba’s aides ; it has, Colonel Mobutu 
says, treated him “like a child.” _—Last 
weekend he made and cancelled plans to 
fly to New York to complain ; demanded 
UN recognition as the lawful ruler of the 
Congo ; and again threatened to attack UN 
forces. In New York, the pressure on Mr 
Hammarskjéld to order his forces in Leo- 
poldville to recall the Congolese Parliament 
and recognise Mr Lumumba as prime 
minister is growing: many of the Afro- 
Asian states believe this is the only proper 
course to take. It would probably be no 
more expensive than any other ; the trouble 
is to have any confidence that it would work. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Towards the Police State? 


IR GODFREY HUGGINS’S theory of 

Southern Rhodesian politics was that 
when you wanted to get something liberal 
past the white electorate you first did some- 
thing unkind to the Africans, and then 
sneaked your reforms through while the top 
settlers were still toasting you in the 
Salisbury club. Mr Todd’s fall was 
ascribed in part to his reversal of the order. 
The most charitable interpretation of Sir 
Edgar Whitchead’s new roun 
legislation is that it may precede some con- 
cessions just. before the post-Monckton 
constitutional conference gets to work. He 


d of repressive, 
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did this once before. After his attack on 
the moderate African leaders of the 
National Democratic party last July (which 
led promptl ¥ to riots), Sir Edgar acclaimed 
the liberal if gradualist report of the com- 
mission on the Land Apportionment Act 
and put through a bill to increase the size 
of the Southern Rhodesian parliament so 
that some Africans might get elected, just 
in time to impress the Monckton com- 
mission. 

But if this is Sir Edgar’s game, he is 
trying credulity in Britain too far. His latest 
vagrancy legislation: goes far beyond the 
minimum powers needed to discourage 
rioting. He is now putting Africans in 
prison for the crime of being unemployed, 
and réstricting the power of the courts to 
protect them. Overseas opinion will in- 
evitably draw the conclusion that Sir 
Edgar’s paternalistic policy is now only a 
Southern Rhodesian variant of Dr 
Verwoerd’s. At the very least he is trying 
to outbid the Dominion party opposition 
in keeping the Africans under, and such 
outbidding has a long way to go. The 
advent of the white “ Rhodesian Republican 
Army,” however crackpot it may be, is an 
ugly comment on the condition of race 
relations in the colony. 

Sir Roy Welensky continues to intone 
that federation is an indissoluble sacra- 
ment, but he should be left in no doubt that 
opinion in Britain is now being moulded 
not by his words, or even by the Monckton 
report’s words. It is now being moulded, 
increasingly, by Sir Edgar Whitehead’s 
actions. Sir Roy, selected as their champion 
by the settlers of Northern Rhodesia, who 
are terrified of being sold down the river 
both by Britain and Sir Edgar, is nowadays 
almost to be pitied. It is Sir Edgar 
who is making the running in the fateful 
weeks that precede the conference. He 
seems determined to prove that the con- 
ditions laid down by the Monckton report 
for a continuation of federation do not 
exist. Sir Roy once threatened to go it 
along ; Sir Edgar is doing so, in a dictator's 
direction. 


EAST AFRICA 


A New Nigeria? 


N the African scramble for Africa, any 
move towards unity is useful. The 
delegates to the Pan-African Freedom. 
Movement for East and Central Africa, 
which held its conference at Mbale, Eastern 
Uganda, this week, would have justified 
themselves if they had done no more than 
trounce the Baganda for obstructing the 
road to Uganda independence. This they 
probably did ; but “ Pafmeca ” hopes to do 
still more. The route to an East African 
Federation, mapped out at Addis Ababa in 
June by Mr Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika, 
is its most thorny problem and its biggest 
opportunity. 
Mr Nyerere foresees difficulties in an 
early federation which would be headed by 
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No, no, Nicholson ! Not in the office, please ! 


We're sympathetic, naturally.: We know that a man’s 
morale can only stand just so much. And that doesn't 
include the worries and frustrations of getting a big 
engineering or building project ‘ off the ground’. 

Why not come to Costains ? Costains are geared to handle 
the whole operation, from the idea stage onwards. From 
the moment you and your consultants contact Costains 
the specialised knowledge and enthusiasm of the entire 
organisation are at your disposal. 

We plan — we work fast. You save time, expense... and 
your sanity. 


it’s never ie 


too soon a Le ie | 


to call in 


BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING GONTRACTORS - LONDON - ENGLAND 
Bristol - Canterbury - Coventry - Grays - Middlesbrough - Plymouth 
Middie East - Rhodesia - Nigeria Canada - West Indies - South America - Australia 
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RADAR 


50 cm Gives longer range for given transmitter power. 
The Marcdéni series of 50 cm radars gives clearance of jet aircraft 
from take-off to 150 miles plus on a power of only <0o-600 kW. 
The one radar meets both airways surveillance and air traffic 
control requirements. Running costs are thus much lower. 


50 cm Penetrates thick weather without loss of efficiency. 

In most ‘Tadars precipitation clutter seriously obscures the PPI 

picture. No remedial device is 100°, efficient. The choice of the : 
50 cm wave length, however, avoids the difficulty entirely. It gives 

a clear picture of aircraft, even in heavy rain or snow, and also 

indicates the position of storm centres. 


50 cm Permits M.T.1. elimination of permanent ‘clutter’. 
Of the various ways of clearing the echoes of stationary objects 
which confuse the interpretation of the radar situation, M.T.I. 
(moving target indication) undoubtedly gives the best results. The 
use of §¢ cm makes it possible to use crystal control throughout a 
radar system to which a simple and completely stable M.T.I. can 
be harnessed to give a clear and unambiguous picture. 


50 cm Switches into instant operation. 
Crystal control of frequency enables Marconi 50 cm radar to be 
brought into instant operation even after long periods of inactivity. 


GIVES THE LONG, CLEAR VIEW 


MARCONI 


COMPLETE CIVIL, MILITARY AND NAVAL RADAR SYSTEMS 
SURVEYED, PLANNED, INSTALLED, MAINTAINED 


MARCONI'S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED * CHELMSFORD *' ESSEX * ENGLAND 


\ 
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pot nap nationalist (even eee patient 
in some of its 

by the Cofonial Office. 


yerere believes that Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar and, bly, Nyasa- 


political. i 

fiting from Sir a Raisman’s o_o 
experience) is ting its report for 
Colonial Office on the workings of the East 
Africa High Commission. Sir Jeremy may 


Africans to agree to something 
believe they thought of it themselves first. 


WEST AFRICA 


An Algerian Summit 
LGERIA dominated the discussions of 


speaking Africa who met this week at 
Abidjan, capital of the Ivory Coast. The 
conference was convened by President 
Houphouét-Boigny of the Ivory Coast, the 


France’s former African 
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Guinea was presumably not invited because 
he, too, like Mr Modibo Keita, of Mali, 


opped 
Abidjan, to meet the GPRA’s ambassador 
to Guinea, M. Oussedik.) 

In fact, only the uncommitted qualified 
for an invitation ro Abidjan. M. Houphouét- 
Boigny’s reason for not inviting the Moroc- 
cans and Tunisians was that their associa- 
tion with the GPRA is too close. He could, 
however, in any event hardly have asked the 


now) had its claim to Mauretania placed on 
the da of the United Nations General 
Assembly. The Ivory Ceast leader hopes 
to muster support for a joint offer by the 
uncommitted French-speaking African states 
to mediate between France and the Algerian 
rebels. Though a round-table conference 
of French, Algerians and Africans is not 
unthinkable, it is clear that, at the moment, 
it would not be supported by either side in 
the Algerian war. 


PARLIAMENT 


Back to Work 


REE: 


ate 


FF 


contagious example on the Tory one. 
would be a most welcome development. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


Not Good Enough 


HE Government’s own contribution t 
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who have decided to leave Nigeria to 
change their minds, but the situation may 
yet be saved in East Africa. Mr Macleod 
announced in July that the British er 
would bear the cost of inducing offi- 
cials to stick at their overseas posts before 
and after independence ; there is no evi- 
Se eee ee ee 
their attitude since The federal 


the cost to themselves of local men. The 
British Government a the induce- 
« ment allowances, and itional pensions 


based on them ; the full cost of education 
and children’s allowances ; half the cost of 
passages ; and half the cost of compensation 
‘for loss of career. (The last item 
is thus only half an inducement to newly 
independent countries to get rid of officials 
too quickly.) 


About £34 million of the {12 to £16 
million the scheme is to cost will 
-* Nigeria (probably a little more than 
t 
go 


present scheme). Most of the rest will 
to Bast Africa, where its effect on the 
morale of expatriate officers will depend on 
the attitude of the Nationalist leaders who 
are preparing to form new ernments. 
The white paper makes soldiecring on in 
overseas service much more remunerative ; 
it affirms the right to retire and to collect 
compensation ; and it offers some comfort 
in its description of measures taken to 
resettle those who have to leave. But it 
cannot guarantee careers : that will be up 
to the new governments. This is the reason 
why the idea of an interchangeable home- 
based overseas service is rejected. Such a 
service, the white paper points out, would 
not in itself create new jobs for returning 
officers. It is pretty clear, too, that the 
Foreign Office and Commonwealth Rela- 
tions Office do not intend to offer any jobs 
to African experts from the Colonial Ser- 
vice. 
The report of the public service confer- 
ence which was held in London in March, 





About |,270,000 people now 


own transport. As traffic con- 2090 | 
gestion has worsened so bus 
services have deteriorated and 
more commuters have decided 
to go by car—or by rail. This 
chain reaction has meant that, 
in total, fewer people now com- 
mute by road but they use 
more vehicles. 


200 | 
| 
ico] 
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How Londoners Get'to Work 
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also published on Thursday, describes sen- 
sible measures for accelerating the 
“localisation” of African ciyil services. 
Colonial Office aid will, however, be needed 
until local men can do the job, and Mr 
Macleod’s millions will have to be paid out 
for many years to come. 


4 


LONDON 


How Many Boroughs ? 


a. of aggrieved local patriotism 
have greeted the Royal Commission’s 
plan for the reorganisation of local govern- 
ment in Greater London, especially from 
authorities that would be amalgamated 
(sometimes, but not often, with councils of 
a different political hue) into the 52 London 
boroughs which the commission proposes. 
Mr Brooke is going to have to be brave 
about this. 

Within the area of the proposed Greater 
London Council, there are at present 95 
local authorities. Twenty-two of these (in- 
cluding the City of London and West- 
minster) would remain unaltered under the 
commission’s plan, except that part of 
Wandsworth would be added to Battersea ; 
36 would double up with a neighbouring 
borough ; 33 would be involved in triple 
amalgamations ; and four in a quadruple 
one. The new authorities on the edge of 
London would in general be larger in area 
but smaller in population than those in the 
centre. Examples (which help to delineate 
the proposed new boundaries for Greater 
London)\are the proposed amalgamation of 
Cheshunt'and Enfield on the northern fron- 
tier (141,000 people); of Feltham, Staines 
and Sudbury-on-Thames on the western 
frontier (129,000); of Banstead and Epsom- 
Ewell on the southern (107,000); and of 
Bexley, Crayford and Erith on the eastern 
(167,000). Almost all the proposed London 
boroughs would have between 100,000 and 
250,000 people. 

No doubt, as the commission recognised, 
some details of this plan will need chang- 
ing ; but any yielding to the borough lobby 
would quickly wreck it. It may be just 
reasonable to entrust health, welfare, 
housing, town planning control, and school 
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travel to work in central 600 r TUBE. 
London each day, some 80,000 aga as ] 
more than in 1952. But nearly 400 aa sae RAIL 
twice as many now use their a 
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administration to as many as §2 Greater 
London boroughs. It is impossible to see 
these services being well administered by 
any larger number of local authorities. The 
local councillors should be told flatly that 
they cannot have the new powers that the 
report proposes for them unless they accept 
the new, areas. 

There has also been a confused reaction 
to the commission’s financial proposals. 
Some people are worried about the increase 
in local borough expenditure. But this will 
be offset by lower expenditure at the county 
(e.g. Greater London Council) level, as the 
new functions are handed down from it. 
There should actually be some administra- 
tive saving—accompanied no doubt by a 
higher outlay on capital improvements for 
London as a whole, which ought not to be 
grudged. The real financial problem is how 
to tap some of the great wealth of West- 

inster, the City, and other. central areas for 
the benefit of the poorer boroughs. This 1s 
done at present through an equatisation 
scheme, which covers the LCC area only 
and which encourages extravagance by 
allowing all borough expenditure (including 
rent subsidies) to rank for aid. The com- 
mission proposed that a minimum and maxi- 


| mum for rates should be fixed, which 


initially might be 16s. and 21s. in the 
pound, with boroughs below the minimum 
subsidising those above the maximum. This 
might not give enough incentive to efficient 
administration. 


FRANCE 


The General Ponders 


HE temper of France has seldom seemed 

more uneasy—or more fearful of the 
future. There has been another week to 
talk of plots, another week for the trusting 
provinces to applaud General de Gaulle, 
another week of warnings from the 
Soustelle-Salan Right, another week for the 
parliamentary oppositions to harry M. 
Debré. General de Gaulle seemed to hint 
at a French referendum on the Algerian 
issue when he spoke at Embrun, in the 
south-east, on October !21st. Again, at 
Menton next day, he warned all his critics 
that he alone embodied national 
sovereignty, he alone would decide policy, 
‘and, if necessary, he would call on the 
population to make its wishes felt. On his 
return to Paris he conferred with three 
military commanders from Algeria at the 
Elysée. It seemed that some gaullist move 
might be imminent. 

M. Debré duly received his vote of con- 
fidence from the Assembly on Monday, but 
there were 207 declared opponents of the 
government. In the debate M. Mollet 
significantly extended the attack on the 
force de frappe to a wider condemnation of 
General de Gaulle’s European licies. 
The Assembly heard some of its frankest 
talking since the arrival of authoritarian 
‘democracy, but the debate did nothing to 
lighten the atmosphere. The organisers of 
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han The British have 
= to be good at Sports 


6 nt th because if they aren't 
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GUINNESS 


Sports & Pastimes 


| 


all 


RICKET is a sport that is played 
only by the British Umpire 


You cannot have a fowl at 


cricket, only a duck. 


OCCER & RUGGER are playedina 
S muddy field or football pool. In 
Rugger vou use your hands as well 
as your feet, but if you use your 
teeth it causes a scrimmage. It is always 
advisable to kick off with a Guinness. 





School sport. it is played witha 


Oe ETON WALL GAME isa Public 
pancake in a muddy field. 


ARTS, on the other hand, isa 
Public House sport. You always 
finish on a double Guinness. 


4 You use a jack at BOWLS just as 
you do in MOTORING. 


OCKEY is played in a muddy field. 
H Often by girls. You are not 
allowed to raise your elbow at 


Hockey so Guinness drinkers have 
to do this after the game is over. 


Wherever you go you get 


GUINNESS 


It’s a wonderful country! 


Geires 
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Smirnoff and bitter lemon 
make the perfect drink 

for all occasions, 

Try Smirnoff, too, with tonic, 
lime, orange or tomato juice. 
Smirnoft is the genial 
mixer—wondrously. 
breathlessly smooth. 

Hf you like it with gin, 

you'll love it with Smirnoff. 


Smirnoff 


the original Vodka 
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Pena tea Te heR MH 


For Lucy, with love and care 


The bubbles that keep her hair so clean and 
soft. The cleansers that keep the world she lives 


prefer to buy things in glass. No wonder manu- 
facturers are packing more and more in it. 


in so fresh. The milk that brings the sparkle to 
her smile. All of them come to Lucy with love 
and care ~ with the love and care of glass. 

For manufacturers, too. People like Lucy's 
mother know how good things are in glass, They 


They get the service they need from United 
Glass Ltd., who provide them with first-class 
containers backed by the finest research and 
design facilities. 

Could we help you? Yes, we could! 


| 
‘ 


2 2 UNITED GLASS 


MAKERS OF BOTTLES AND JARS FOR THOUSANDS OF GOOD THINGS 





UNITED GLASS LTD., LEICESTER HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8611. TELEGRAMS: GLASPAK, LEsOU\RE, LONDON, 
. 
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the mass demonstration by students and 
trade unionists against the Algerian war 
went ahead with their preparations for 
Thursday's parade, but without any support 
from the communists. The communist 
leadership appeared to consider it injudici- 
ous either to display organised o ition 
to the regime in Paris, or to associate the 
party with the advocates of desertion or 
help to the Algerian rebels. 

In this uncertainty General Salan’s press 
conference on Tuesday did not pacticularly 
add to the President’s immediate worries. 
General de Gaulle’s ability to control the 
situation will depend in the coming weeks 
on what is being said now in army messes 
in Algeria, and, perhaps still mote, on how 
the country reacts to the first visible signs 
of economic recession 


GERMANY 


The Smirnov Incident 


BB“ has experienced nothing in the way 
of diplomatic incidents to compare 
with the row, on October 21st, between 
Dr Erhard, the west German Economics 
Minister, and Mr Smirnov, the Soviet 
ambassador. Dr Erhard was delivering a 
rousing speech at the opening ceremony of 
the west German government's “ Africa 
week.” Representatives of sixteen African 
countries as well as most of the Bonn 
diplomatic corps were there, and had 
already heard Herr Gerstenmaier, the 
President of the Bundestag, appeal to the 
new African states to defend themselves 
against communist imperialism. When Dr 
Erhard said there was no worse colonialism 
than the Soviet dictatorship the Soviet am- 
bassador, a man who has carned a reputa- 
tion for decorum in Bonn, rose to his feet, 
protested loudly that 20 million Russians 
had been killed by the Germans, and 
marched, escorted, from the room. 

One theory current in Bonn is that the 
ambassador seized a chance to emulate 
Mr Khruschchev's noisy debating tactics. 
More probably, he found the anti- 
Russian overtones of the meeting genuinely 
hard to bear. What the Africans 
thought of it all is a separate question. As 
a non-colonial power, west Germany has 
found it relatively easy to get on friendly 
terms with the young countries in Asia and 
Africa. Its spokesmen can legitimately use 
this advantage, on occasion, to speak 
frankly. Still, tact has its uses, and African 
support can be lost as well as won by 
attacks on communism. 

The sequel to the Smirnov incident has 
been striking by its absence of drama. Dr 
Adenauer sent his regrets to the am- 
bassador. Radio Moscow has made little 
fuss about the incident. Both sides evi- 
dently intend to bury the affair. For all his 
qualms about Mr Macmillan’s summit sug- 
gestions Dr Adenauer is evidently anxio 
that Soviet-German relations should not 
get worse than they are already. Theag are 
no signs whatever that he wants to exchange 
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views with the Russians on issues of high 
policy. But he does not want bad relations 
on practical matters; on the contrary. 
Trade talks are going on in Bonn at present, 
and there have been exchanges in Moscow, 
apparently civil in tone, about the repatri- 
ation of Germans from Russia. 


COAL 





Miners Militant ? 


ha National Union of Mineworkers, 
whose members have already this year 
been awarded a §s.-a-week wage increase and 
a reduction of hours by an arbitration 
tribunal, has joined the increasing number 
of unions to table two wage demands in 
1960. It is to present to the Coal Board 
a new claim for pay increases of 18s. a week 
for 340.000 day-wage men and 30s. a week 
for §5,000 skilled craftsmen. More im- 
portant, it is also to draft proposals which 
would free the union from its present obliga- 
tion to submit to arbitration all differences 
with the Coal Board which cannot be solved 
by negotiation. The wage demand was pro- 
voked largely by dissatisfaction with the 
small size of the last arbitration award: 
some union officials feel that it would not 
have been made if the men had then got 
only a very few shillings more. 

The wish to free the union from com- 
pulsory arbitration has been in the air since 
the miners’ annual conference two years ago. 
One of the most significant features of post- 
war labour relations is that the miners, 
whose constant struggles with their em- 
ployers lay at the bitter core of social and 
industrial strife in the 1920s, have in effect 
contracted out of the annual process of 
wage-bargaining-under-the-threat-of -official- 
strikes. They have agreed in advance 
always to submit their claims to arbitration. 
Usually they have not lost by this: they 
have generally come along at the end of 
each year’s cycle of wage bargaining in 
other industries, and arbitrators have given 
them whatever has been the standard wage 
increase for that year. 

But in the last year or two arbitrators 
(and not only in the coal industry) have been 
inclined to make smaller and smaller awards. 
The §s. increase this year was regarded as 
insultingly small by many miners, although 
it is by no means certain that the Govern- 
ment would have allowed the Coal Board 
to offer even this much in ordinary nego- 
tiations. Moreover, Sir James Bowman, an 
ex-miner and official of the NUM, is now 
being replaced as chairman of the Coal 
Board by Mr Robens who (despite his im- 

scably Labour Party antecedents) comes 
rom outside ; and the miners’ leaders have 
had a look at a “ government document ™ 
which they say proposed, or more likely dis- 
cussed, a substantial measure of decentrali- 
sation for the coal industry. The union is 
not having this at any price. Many of the 
leaders have long and bitter memeries of the 
days when unprofitable pits paid lower 
wages than profitable ones ; some of them 
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affect to believe that such times are about 
to be brought back by the wicked Tories. 

The union executive decided only by a 
narrow majority to try to get out of the 
annual obligation to arbitrate rather than 
strike. But the fact remains that the miners 
are taking steps which could enable them 
to fill once more their militant role of the 
1920s. This was not unbecoming to the 
low-paid, overworked labour force of the 
nation’s key industry before the war. 
Whether it can be taken up by today’s com- 
paratively well-paid miners in a threatened 
industry is another question. But it could 
also be a pretty ominous question. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Informal Approaches 


"THE Minister of Labour's National Joint 

Advisory Council is a cumbersome 
body. consisting of 42 representatives of 
the employers, the Trades Union Congress 
and the nationalised industries. It has, 
frankly, little to show for its existence over 
the last twenty years. Mr Hare the 
new Minister of Labour, is very keen 
to work out some way of provoking 
direct discussions between ement 
and labour on questions of industrial 
relations. The NJAC is obviously too 
large for this purpose, but he wishes to 
use it as a sort of pool, from which various 
little committees on specific subjects can be 
supplied with members. His first success 
has been to nudge the British Employers’ 
Federation and the TUC into agreeing to 
meet to discuss unofficial strikes. This will 
be the first time for some thirty years that 
such meetings have taken place. 

Initially, and very wisely, the discus- 
sions will be informal, with only three or 
four spokesmen for each side present: a 
smal] committee of this kind is much more 
likely to come up with constructive ideas 
than any larger and more formal body, 
whose members feel obliged to make propa- 
gandist debating points that reduce the 
possibility of compromise. When announc- 
ing the decision of the TUC General 
Council to co-operate in this initiative, Mr 
George Woodcock took the opportunity to 
make some jolly jibes at the employers. 
Pointing out that the TUC has already pro- 
duced a report on unofficial ste which 
puts most of the blame on the eniployers, 
he supposed the employers had) invited 
TUC representatives to meet them | because 
“they don't want to be accused of being 
behindhand.” As well as diverting his 
listeners, Mr Woodcock was (in his first 
important statement as General Secretary of 
the TUC) covering himself against left- 
wing attacks. His main problem in his new 
job will be to carry out the progressive ideas 
about the function of the trade union move- 
ment, to which he has committed himself 
in articles and interviews, without incurring 
the suspicion of the fundamentalists in his 
own general council. A combination of 
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public militancy for the gallery and private 
chats with the other side is certainly his 
best tactic at the moment. 


An End to Illusions? 


Soviet ambassador to Laos coincided with 
Mr Parsons’s visit. Faced with this situa- 
tion, the State Department announced that 
it was resuming military aid to Laos. 

The policy of grading economic aid 
according to the anti-communist credentials 
of recipient governments goes back to the 
tense days of Dien Bien Phu and to Mr 
Dulles’s dictum that! “neutralism © is 
immoral.” The experience of the past few 
years suggests that it is an obsolete poli 
and a counter-productive one into the bar- 
gain. communism is far weaker 
in nei ing Cambodia, which has been 
determi neutralist since independence 
and which draws aid from all sides, than in 
Laos, where a succession of anti-communist 
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governments have paid their soldiers and 
civil servants out of the American taxpaver’s 


In the case of Laos, however, Ameri- 
can recognition of the anti-communist 
ential of good neutralists would have 
more valuable two years ago, when 
Prince Souvanna last tried,to bring com- 
munists into his cabinet, than now, when 
right-wing excesses have strengthened the 
communists. Today, the danger of a com- 
munist take-over seems far closer than it 
did in 1958. 


EUROPE 


Direct Elections ? 


Bb parliamentary assembly of the Six 
has been a ginger group of 
" ” feeling, urging the Ministers 
and executives of the European Communi- 
ties to bolder efforts of integration. In its 
session earlier this month, for example, the 
assembly gave the European Commission 
useful support by urging it to press ahead 
quickly with the formulation of a common 

’ ral policy, and a liberal one at that. 
In May the assembly passed a more far- 
reaching and radical measure, a convention 
providing for the direct popular election of 
its own members. The plan, if accepted 
by governments, would greatly increase the 
weight of the assembly itself and mark a 
new stage in the political development of 
the Six. 

The plan and its background are ex- 
plained in a new PEP study.* For a start 
the election of new members by direct 
suffrage would swell the ranks of the 
assembly from 142 to 426 members. At 
first not all the members would be elected 
directly. Some would continue to be 
nominated by national parliaments. An 
attempt would be made to graft the enlarged 
and strengthened assembly on to the exist- 
ing root system of national parliamentary 
life. Nor would direct elections in them- 
selves give the assembly new powers. Rut 
they would obviously ¢ it much easier 
for the members to d them, claiming 
that they had a popular mandate. 

The PEP pamphlet, however, is not adic 
to provide a complete answer to the key 
question it poses with a view to British 
membership or association: “ How political 
is the Common Market” ? It can point out, 
of course, that if the Six adopt direct elec- 
tions, other new members would have to 
accept them too. That might help to dis- 
courage hesitant Britons, Austrians or 
Swiss. But inevitably no clear verdict can 
be given on what the prospects are. Five 
governments in princi accept the 
assembly’s plan. But President de Gaulle 
made his dislike plain in his press conference 
on September sth. If the plan were adopted, 
a new impetus would certainly be given to 
7“ wccicihieninaniontiaiipaisntnemdeoaie : 
* Direct Elections and the European Parlia- 
ment. Political and Economic Planning. 4s 
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the integration of the Six. The assembly 
would gain in vitality. The man in the 
street might become more familiar with 
European affairs. But, even so, direct clec- 
tions provide no guarantee that the com- 
munities will evolve into a federation. They 
would provide a favourable climate for more 
ambitious European institutions ; the use 
to be made of it would still be up to the 
governments. 


TURKEY 


The Yassiada Trials 


‘a trials of Mr Menderes and his 
former 


colleagues and supporters, 
which began on October 14th on island 
of Y@ssiada, seem likely to be a very long- 
scousth ta dar te although sme of 

in , and 

the charges are collective, the guilt or inno- 
cence of each defendant will presumably 
have to be individually established. More- 
over, adjournments are frequent, and new 
charges keep being preferred against vari- 
ous of the accused. 

So far the court has not touched on the 
most serious accusation—that of breaking 
the constitution. It began with the charge 
against the former president, Mr Bayar, and 
the former minister of agriculture, that they 
sold to the Ankara zoo for {800 a rare 
Afghan given to the president by the 
King of Afghanistan ; the money was sent 
by Mr Bayar to construct a fountain in a! 
village near Izmir. The facts are not in 
doubt, only the motives of jthe accused: 
were they as they maintain, altruistic, or-— 
as the prosecution maintains—corrupt ? 
The case, although petty in itself, has 
assumed a @isproportionate importance, and 
the court has postponed its verdict. 

The next charge accuses eleven men, 
including Mr Bayar, Mr Menderes and the 
former foreign minister, Mr Zorlu, of 
having deliberately provoked the anti-Greek 
riots in Istanbul on the night of September 
6, 1955, and of as the bomb 
attack on Ataturk’s birthplace in Salonica 
which sparked off the riots in Istanbul and 
Izmir. If these charges were true, indi- 
vidual responsibility would clearly be hard 
to prove; the evidence for the .prosecution 
so far produced seems to consist more of 
impressions and opinions than of hard facts. 

defendants in the Yassiada trials 
suffer under the grave disadvantage of hav- 
ing already had their guilt presumed many 
times over in the Turkish press. Moreover, 
the facilities given them to prepare their 
defence in advance look inadequate by 
British standards. On the other hand, the 
defendants have been given full scope to 
defend themselves in court and the presi- 
dent of the court gives the impression that 
he is anxious to ensure fair trials. An 
observer from the international commission 
of jurists in Geneva is re to have 
said that his first impressions were favour- 
able. 
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Differences in language and customs, however small 
or subtle, can be important to people in Britain doing 
business with America. 

As a U.S. bank with branches in London, Chase 
Manhattan knows the differences and similarities, can 
do much to make your dealings with the States more 
pleasant and more profitable. Chase Manhattan knows, 

_ too, the differences in customs and trade practices within 
the states . . . for its network of correspondent banks is 
the largest in America. 

In fact, almost anywhere you do business, Chase 
Manhattan’s network of more than 51,000 correspond- 
ent banks and branches around the world can get up- 
to-the-minute information for you, and provide you 
with every type of modern banking service—promptly, 
efficiently, and on a personal, localized basis that 
practically puts you on-the-scene yourself. 

Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Man- 
hattan... in either of the London branches. 


THE 
CHASE MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the lams of the State of New York 


London: 6 Lombard Street,E.C.3 + 46 Berkeley Square, W.1 
The Chase ‘Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Ltd. 
6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES London * Paris * Frankfurt Main * Beirut * Tokyo 
Osaka * San juan P.R. * Santurce * Rio Piedras * Bayamon * Panama * Colon 
David * Cristobal * Balboa * Charlotte Amalie * Christiansted * Frederiksted 
Cruz Bay * Nassau ‘ 

The Chase Manhattan Bank (South Africa) Ltd., Johannesburg and 
Cape Town | 

Offices of Representatives: international Airport, Idlewild, N.Y. * Washington, D.C 
Bombay * Buenos Aires * Coracos * Chitre, Republic of Ponoma * Mexico, D.F 
Rio de janeiro * Rome 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Mr Kennedy 
Scents Victory 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


© leave the District of Columbia, America’s offshore island, 

and venture into the interior of the country is to experience an 

extraordinary clarification of the pdlitical scene. Out of the 
misty complexity of issues that befog the observer in Washington 
three shining simplicities emerge. The first is that, if the election 
were held now, Senator Kennedy would almost certainly win by 
a sizeable majority—and that he would win much less because 
of the stand he has taken on particular issues than because of the 
impact his personality has made on the public mind. The second 
is that, although Mr Kennedy has the strategic advantage at the 
moment, it is still possible for the situation to be reversed, because 
Vice President Nixon holds the tactical initiative on two or three 
of the most important issues. The third is that, even if Mr Nixon's 
counter-attack succeeds, the Republicans’ victory will be only a 
limited one. There is little chance that they can make more than 
a small dent in the Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and an even smaller one in that in the Senate. The 
result is that Mr Nixon, if elected, is liable to be confronted by 
a Congress as hostile and suspicious as any that has faced a 
President this century. 

The first conclusion—that at the moment Mr Kennedy is win- 
ning—owes hardly anything to the marvels of modern political 
science. The public opinion polls are still finding that the nation- 
wide margin between the two candidates is little bigger than the 
margin of error which these polls expect ; Dr Gallup is so beset 
by uncertainty that he has told people in effect not to pay any 
attention to his poll. This has brought the good old-fashioned 
methods of measurement, available only to observers stationed in 
the grass roots, back into their own. The progress of the cam- 
paign has to be assessed primarily by the size and enthusiasm of 
the crowds which each candidate draws and by the feeling that 
creeps into the bones of shrewd politicians as they stump around 
the countryside. It may well be that this is as good a way as 
any of judging the inward predilections of all those people who 
are still telling the pollsters that they are “ undecided.” 

By these tests Mr Nixon seems to be leading in a little more 
than twenty states. Most of these, however, lie along the Rocky 
Mountains, in the western plains or in northern New England, all 
places where people and electoral votes are spread equally thinly ; 
he holds only scattered bridgeheads in the South and the industrial 
East. The roughly equal number of states where Mr Kennedy 
appears to have the lead, on the other hand, includes three or four 
of the biggest ones—New York, Ohio, Michigan and probably 
Pennsylvania. In this correspondent’s judgment the other most 
important states—California, Illinois, Texas—must be included in 
the ranks of the doubtful rather than decisively in Mr Nixon’s 
column. In the crucial industrial heart of the country not even 
conservative Indiana is wholly safe for the Vice President. 

There is no mystery about the way in which Mr Kennedy has 
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achieved this lead. He has simply drawn out of their tents most 
of the country’s permanent potential majority of Democrats, and 
he has done this by three consecutive successes. By explaining 
his views on church and state to the Protestant ministers in Houston 
last month he diminished the danger—at least for the time being— 
of a massive outpouring of anti-Catholic votes against him. By 
showing in his television encounters with Mr Nixon that he was 
as well-informed as his opponent (and no mean debater to boot) 
he blunted the charge that he was immature. Above all, in his 
appearances all over the United States he has created an impression 
of enthusiasm, sincerity and thoughtful concern for his country, 
a mixture that people obviously find attractive. 

The trouble is that these gains are not based on a clear-cut 
victory on any issue of substance. Except in the great cities (and 
in the smaller towns where unemployment is unnaturally high) 
Mr Kennedy has aroused only mild interest with proposals for the 
economy and the welfare state. The Senator’s farm policy seems to 
have won him remarkably few extra votes ; a recent Gallup poll 
suggests that farmers are the only group in the country among 
whom Mr Nixon is as popular as Mr Eisenhower was in 1956 and 
the Vice President is reminding city dwellers pointedly that Mr 
Kennedy’s plan would mean higher prices for food. On certain 
other questions Mr Kennedy also finds himself in a distinctly 
defensive position. As from next Sunday (Reformation Day—a 
festival that does not usually make Protestant blood tingle) the anti- 
Catholic campaign is scheduled to fire a series of final salvoes and 
it may well be that this religious issue, which people in the Middle 
West are notably reluctant to talk about, will have more effect in 
rural areas than is generally thought. Then on Monday Mr Nixon 
showed that he is going to blame Senator Kennedy for the rise 
in the price of gold on the London market—a rise for which 
Republican bankers in New York, by quietly letting it be known 
that they are nervous about the dollar, are partly responsible. 


ost of all, it is plain that Mr Nixon is taking the offensive 
on foreign policy. Mr Kennedy has been badly out- 
manceuvred here. The Senator has been forced to agree with his 
opponent that America is still the strongest country in the world 
and the difference between them is now reduced to rival claims 
about who will do the most to keep it that way. The Adminis- 
tration, by stopping exports to Cuba, has satisfied for the moment 
most of the people who want to “ do something about Castro” and 
has pushed Mr Kennedy into making vague but extremist- 
sounding suggestions that smack of subversion. Moreover, 
although the squabble over Quemoy and Matsu has probably not 
in itself cost Mr Kennedy a great many votes, it has provided the 
foundation on which Mr Nixon clearly intends to erect a more 
general charge of appeasement. The‘ man who has let the com- 
munists think that these islands will not be defended, runs Mr 
Nixon’s accusation, is also the man who wanted to express regrets 
over the U-2, whose ally, Mrs Roosevelt, took tea with Mr Khrush- 
chev while he was attacking the United Nations and who (worst 
of all) clasps Mr Adlai Stevenson to his bosom. 
It is still quite possible that this counter-attack will work and 
that Mr Kennedy, like a boxer ahead on points, will succumb 
in the final round to an opponent whose eye is agleam for the 
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solar plexus. But, even if this happens, it will not be possible 
for Mr Nixon to catry very many Republicans into office with him. 
Of the 34 Senate seats up for election next month ten are in the 
South and are thus, barring the direct intervention of archangels 
blowing trumpets for the Grand Old Party, irrevocably Democratic. 
Among the remainder only a handful seem to be close-fought 
enough to provide any chance of Republican gains: the Demo- 
crats will almost certainly lose a-Senator in Wyoming and may, 
if thihgs go ly, lose three others in Michigan, Missouri and 
Delaware ; but| it would take a quite unforeseeable Republican 
landslide to chip more than another couple of seats away from 
their present majority of thirty-two. 

The Democrats’ situation in the House of Representatives is 
almost, though not quite, as healthy. The only places in which 
the Republicans might make gains even remotely approaching the 
spectacular are Connecticut, Indiana and Maryland ; all three are 
quicksilver states where the Democrats did abnormally well in 
1958 ‘either for special local reasons or because the gods of 
statistics smiled on them. The Republicans might pick up as 


‘many as nine seats in these states alone if things went well. In. 


addition, they will almost certainly recover some ground in the 
region north of the Ohio river and west of the Mississippi, because 
the two issues which helped the Democrats so much there in 1958 
-——unemployment and the troubles of the farmers—have lost some 
of their force this year. 

But as far as this correspondent can tell the probable Republican 
gains are to be measured in ones and\twos even in former Republi- 
can strongholds like Iowa, central Illinois and the wheat-growing 
states. Even if Mr Nixon draws out an unexpectedly large 
Republican vote the result is unlikely to be more than a halving 
of the present Democratic majority of 131 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Democrats could do substantially better than 
this ; they may pick up a scattering of seats in the eastern areas, 
where they gained less than elsewhere in 1958—two or three in 
New York, for instance, and one or two apiece in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. It would not be surprising if Mr Nixon— 
faced with these facts, and realising that a Democratic Congress 
is going to be bitterly hostile if he adopts the aggressive tactics 
which are the only ones that can now save the day for him— 
wondered if he really wanted to be President after all. 


Still More Ease 


NEW YORK 

HILE credit policy is a major issue in the election campaign, 
\¢ a good deal of more academic interest has been aroused 
by the recent behaviour of the money supply. Judging from the 
experience of the three earlier recessions since the war, it had 
been assumed that the steps taken by ‘the Federal Reserve Board 
over the last seven months or so to ease credit would be followed 
by a sharp expansion in the supply of money. This occurs because 
the banks, finding themselves with more ample reserves, step up 
their loans to business or, if borrowers hold back, their invest- 
ments ; in either case this leads to an increase in demand deposits 
and therefore in the 
money supply. For the 
first time since 1958 the 
banking system has not 
been using its lending 
capacity to the full, and 
money rates have declined 
sharply from the very 


beginning of this year. 
Yet the money supply— 





high levels in force at the: 
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commonly defined as bank deposits and currency in the hands 
of the public—has failed to reflect this situation. 

The Federal Reserve authorities are concerned about this, par- 
ticularly since they have been under more general criticism from 
some quarters for restricting the long-term expansion in the money 
supply unduly. But in the present instance they are inclined to 
blame the statistics, and they emphasise also that at least the 
existing money supply is turning over with unusual rapidity. They 
point out that the apparent decline in September was accompanied 
by exceptional increases in bank deposits not included in the cur- 
rent definition of the money supply. Time and savings deposits 


' rose sharply and government deposits went up by a wholly 


unprecedented $2 billion as a result of heavy tax payments. 
Others have attributed the stickiness of the money supply to the 
fact that credit has not been as easy as the statistics suggest. While 
it is true that the banking system as a whole has had excess lending 
capacity, most of this, it is argued, has been in the hands of country 
banks (those in all but the larger cities) which were the main 
beneficiaries of one of the Federal Reserve’s easing moves—per- 
mission to count some of the cash in vaults as part of required 
reserves. The major money market banks in New York and 
Chicago, where the bulk of loans are made and interest rates set, 
still have all the customers for loans that they can handle—a fact 
that is borne out by the persistence of high interest charges on 


loans. This continued tightness is due not so much to strong 


demand for loans as to the fact that these banks are losing deposits 
to other financial institutions. Corporations have become increas- 
ingly expert at keeping their balances at the bank to a minimum 
and at using their spare cash to better advantage in the money 
market or, more recently, abroad. But it is these banks in the main 
financial centres which will benefit from the Federal Reserve's 
latest relaxation: the amount of reserves which banks in New York 
and Chicago are required to keep has been lowered while the 
requirements for country banks have been raised, and all banks 
can now count all their vault cash as part of their reserves. Officially 
this is only a seasonal move, to meet the usual pre-Christmas 
demand for loans, but it is generally regarded as a vigorous step 
towards easier credit in answer to the increasing slackness of 
business. 


Dial SPAce 1960 


ITH some show of reason, Vice President Nixon has been 

affirming, in the face of Democratic attacks, that the United 
States-is more than catching up with the Soviet Union as far as 
activities in space are concerned. The Russian success in hitting 
the moon is still unmatched and the Russians can still put far 
heavier satellites into orbit than can the Americans, but so far 
the United States has 28 successful space shots to its credit, while 
the Soviet Union has only eight, and the American ones are highly 
varied both in their nature and their achievement. Three mice 
recently returned from a §,000-mile trip in an Atlas missile ; a 
satellite called Tiros I initiated a new era in weather forecasting ; 
and Echo I and Courier IB, which make instantaneous communica- 
tion between all parts of the world possible, have brought the space 
age to television and the telephone. Not too soon, either: the 
number of transatlantic calls, now running at an annual rate of 
about 4 million, has doubled in the last five years and by 1980 


_ there are expected to be 100 million a year. By using satellites 


instead of cables capacity can be increased, it is thought, several 
hundred times ; this development would also enable television pro- 
grammes to be transmitted across the Atlantic. 

This explains why private enterprise is now proposing to make 
commercial use of space. Last summer the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which provides most of the telephone 
services in the United States, announced plans for a communica- 
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... ANOTHER ENGINEERING ADVANCE 
FROM BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach* diesel en- 
gines. Covering a power range from 300 to 1,800 hp, Maybach 
diesels are amazingly reliable and have shown that they can 
achieve major overhaul lives of between 12,000 and 16,000 
hours. 

The proven basic design features of the whole range (straight 
4 to 16-cylinder V) are the same, and each unit can be turbo- 
charged, or turbo-charged and intercooled. The range operates 
up to 1,600 rpm and combines the best performance and design 
qualities of high, medium and low-speed diesel engines: light 
weight and compactness; excellent thermal efficiency; and 
extremely long life. 
Advanced design features 
The pistons are pressure-oil cooled. This gives very efficient 
heat dissipation and reduces liner and gas ring wear to a mini- 
mum. The roller bearing, dise-webbed crankshaft is exception- 
ally rigid within its tunnel housing, and in practice withdrawal 
is not normally necessary before 12,000 hours running. So low 
is big end bearing wear that in some cases the protective lead 


flash has been found intact when examined after 15,000 hours 
running! 


Since the cylinder bore and stroke, and the majority of com- 
ponents. are identical in all models, spares stocks are consider- 
ably reduced. And during servicing semi-skilled labour can be 
used because great thought has been given to easy accessibility 
and removal of components. 


World-wide application 


Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesel engines are designed for a wide 
variety of industrial applications, from stationary and mobile 
light and power generator sets to oil-drilling rigs and pumping 
stations. Maybach diesel engines are in service all over the 
world and have built up an unrivalled record for reliable and 
economic operation. 

For further information please write to: Maybach Sales 
Manager, Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, 
Coventry, England. 


*Under licence from Maybach- Motorenbau Gmbli 
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A liner’s larder— 
the big ship way to Africa 


And this is only a part of what goes into the refrigerated larders of the big Union-Castle 
mailships which leave Southampton every Thursday. It’s thirteen and a half days to the Cape, 
which means anything upto fifty important meals for important people—the passengers, you 
and your friends. And between meals? Dances, cinema shows, parties, games, bathing on deck, | 
activity, idleness, sociability and sleep. It’s sunshine and smooth seas on this fair weather 
route. Big ships, once a week. Thirteen and a half days of five-star living, all on the price 
of your trave) ticket. 
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tions network of satellites, to cost $170 million, without saying when 
it hoped to set up this system. But recently the head of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration issued an open 
invitation to private firms to compete in this field and now AT & T 
has petitioned the Federal Communications Commission for per- 
mission to launch an experimental satellite next year as a start. 
Eventually the company envisages about 50 satellites of the Courier 
type, which receives, stores and transmits signals, rather than the 
“ passive ” balloon Echo, which merely reflects them ; these satel- 
lites would revolve in random orbits 3,000 miles above the carth 
and would provide, it is said, the equivalent of 600 telephone 
channels, acting as “ microwave towers in the sky.” AT & T 
hopes that NASA will help with the launching of the satellites 
and for international co-operation in the expense and labour of 
setting up and running the network's receiving stations on the 
ground. It is no wonder that this far-flung enterprise is being 


handled by the company’s Long Lines department. 


‘The Next Vice President 


In choosing their running- 
mates, the candidates for 
the Vice Presidency, 
Senator Kennedy and Mr 
Nixon not only selected 
markedly dissimilar men 
but they also acted ‘on 
radically different premises. 
Both these and their results 
are discussed by a corre- 
spondent in Washington. 


R NIXON pulled Mr Henry Cabot Lodge out of the towers 

of the United Nations to run for the Vice Presidency 
because he calculated, shrewdly, and correctly, that a man who 
had been America’s Ambassador-there for years, and who was 
so well grounded in foreign affairs, would be the best type to 
strengthen the Republican party’s chief claim on the voters in 
this election: the claim to greater experience, toughness and 
maturity in handling world problems. Mr Lodge brings no 
specific state or regional strength to the Republican ticket—indeed, 
he lost his Senate seat. to Mr Kennedy in Massachusetts in 1952— 
but throughout the country he does, in the prevailing political 
cliché, help his party’s image. 

Senator Lyndon Johnson finds himself in second place on the 
Democratic side for quite old-fashioned reasons. It was thought 
that his nomination would enable the Democrats to recapture his 
native Texas, which voted for Mr Eisenhower in both 1952 and 
1956, and that it would assuage resentment in the rest of the 
South toward the notably liberal platform adopted by the Demo- 
cratic convention. Senator Kennedy also had a special incentive 
wa sng Sel gems, on he did not wish, if he was elected to 
the White House, ve as the leader of the Democratic majority 
in the Senate a frustrated and disgruntled man who had been the 
runner-up for the presidential nomination and who is consider- 
ably Mr Kennedy’s senior in legislative experience. The elevation 
of Mr Johnson to the prestigious yet innocuous office of Vice 
President would eliminate this danger. This use of the vice- 
presidential nomination as a personal consolation prize and a 
regional make-weight is in the classic tradition of American politics 
and the partnership of Senators Kennedy and Johnson is less 
incongruous than many which have been arranged in the past. 

Initially the managers of the Republican party reacted tepidly 
to Mr Lodge’s nomination, but they soon discovered that Mr 
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Nixon had chosen astutely because television coverage of the major 
debates at the United Nations during the past seven years had 
made Mr Lodge “ being tough with the Russians” 2 familiar 
and attractive figure to millions of viewers. ‘Nor is he a stranger 
to political campaigning. The grandson and namesake of the 
Senator who led the fight that kept the United States out of the 
League of Nations, he entered politics in Massachusetts in 1932 
as a state legislator, captured a seat in the United States Senate 


. four years later at thirty-four and held it, except when he was 


away in the army during the war, for the next sixteen years. Mr 
gc, although a Harvard-educated member of the aristocratic 
estant upper class, proved a formidable and highly successful 
politician among the immigrant Catholic and Jewish voters of 
Massachusetts. 
But his lack of a stable, natural majority in his constituency may 


his performance there as are his admiring audiences in the present 
election campaign. And during this campaign his weaknesses have 
shown themselves again, to the embarrassment of his party 
managers, on two occasions in particular. In a television interview 
he seemed to have endorsed financial assistance for church- 
supported schools from the federal government, a suggestion which 
Messrs Nixon and Kennedy both oppose, and which Mr Lodge 
had to clarify subsequently. In a speech in New York’s coloured 
district he “ pledged ” the next Republican Administration to put 
a Negro in the Cabinet. Although Mr Nixon immediately made 
it clear that his appointments would be based on ability and not 
on race, Mr Lodge kept the question alive for several days with 


While it will never be possible to measure exactly how 
much Mr Lodge helped his party, Senator Johnson will not 

so fortunate. If his native Texas does not go Democratic, 
his pivenesh nesatieg alll ta: ballet daimaeell To a lesser extent, 
the outcome in the rest of the South will also be a measure of his 
sulhlech sogeth shina Git mucho G6 of salads Eitan te 
the region makes it doubtful how much any individual could 
do to prevent defections from a Democratic candidate who is a 
Roman Catholic as is Mr Kennedy. 

In mid-October Mr Johnson made a week-long tour of the 
South which was notably successful in rallying state and local 
politicians whose support of Mr Kennedy had previously been 
reluctant ; but his impact on the rank-and-file of voters was small. 
The tour emphasised once again the odd fact that Senator Johnson, 
who has dominated Congress for the past six years and has been 
perhaps the single most powerful figure in his party, is scarcely 
known outside of Texas and Washington, DC. He has main- 
tained from the outset that his greatest value to Mr Kennedy lies, ~ 
not in the South, but in the conservative small towns. and farm 
areas of the Middle West and the border states, and there is 
evidence that this is so. In this campaign he has blossomed as 
an indefatigable, folksy speaker. There could scarcely be a 
stronger contrast with Mr Lodge’s suave, set speech than Mr 
Johnson's rambling talks punctuated by hoarse, impassioned invo- 
cations of party loyalty. 

The contrast between the two extends to their probable part in 
a future Administration. Mr Nixon has announced that, if he is | 
elected, Mr Lodge will co-ordinate all non-military aspects of the 
cold war, while Mr Kennedy has made it plain that, if he is 
elected, he will send Mr Johnson back to his old haunts on Capitol 
Hill to use his skill on behalf of the new Administration’s legislative 
programme. 








Sit-Ins and Shut-Downs 


HE sentencing of Dr Martin Luther King to four months in 
7 a work camp may well make a martyr out of a man who is 
already a hero to most Negroes and many whites. Beginning with 
his successful use of boycotts to overcome racial discrimination 
on the public transport system of Montgomery, Alabama, he has 
inspired the passive resistance which is the Negroes’—and par- 
ticularly the young Negroes’—latest way of attacking segregation. 
The most publicised form of this has been the “sit-ins” by 
Negroes at lunch counters which refuse to serve coloured customers. 
Last week large-scale demonstrations of\ this type were staged in 
Atlanta, Georgia, by Negro students led by Dr King. As so often 
happens these provoked counter-demonstrations by white reaction- 
aries, beaded by the Ku Klux Klan. On the second day of the 
demonstrations many lunch places adopted the device of closing 
down when the Negroes appeared, much to the annoyance of 
(white) customers. The state took sterner action: under 
a new anti ing law the students and Dr King were arrested 
for refusing to leave the lunch-counters when asked to do so by 
the managements. Subsequently, as part of an agreed truce, all 
those arrested were released except for Dr King who, by breaking 
a state law, had also broken the probation which he was put under 
last May on being convicted of driving without a licence. 

The truce was arranged through the good offices of Atlanta's 
Mayor, and consists of an undertaking by the demonstrators to 
refrain from further action during a 30-day period while the Mayor 
tries, by nt with white merchants, to obtain an arrange- 
ment acceptable to both sides. This is just as well, as tension has 
been rising dangerously in Atlanta, which has long prided itself on 
having the best race relations of any southern city, to the point 
where even a friendly newspaper felt obliged to warn the students 
to call a halt now that they had made their point, If, as is to be 
hoped, the Mayor’s efforts succeed, they will presumably mean 
that Atlanta will be the first city of the Deep South (Mississippi, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Louisiana and Georgia) to join the 112 
cities in other southern states where the Woolworth Company and 
three other big chains of stores have quietly been desegregating 
their lunch counters ; this has been done in consultation with 
federal and local authorities and with Negro leaders, including 
students, and in three-quarters of the communities affected there 
have been no protests. 


: 


Image to Image 


ENATOR KENNEDY'S main reason for trying to needle Mr Nixon 
into a fifth “ face to face " meeting on television is a financial 

one. The Democrats are cutting down on their television pro- 
gramming because they may not be able to meet the bills and they 
are afraid that the Republicans may fill the country’s screens with 
Mr Nixon’s face right up to the moment when the polling booths 
open on November 8th and thus blot out Mr Kennedy’s image 


from the voters’ memory. The joint television programmes are not, 


only provided free by the television companies as a public service 
but are carried on all the networks, reaching a far wider audience 
than any individual efforts can do. 

While this audience declined somewhat during the second and 
third debates it rose to a record 70 million, according to the 
estimates, for the fourth and supposedly last appearance. But this 
final debate, devoted to foreign affairs, went over a good deal 
of ground that had already been covered, partly because the 
questions were not so penetrating as they might have been. There- 
fore many viewers may feel that they have now had enough. On 
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the other hand it seems unfortunate that this experiment, which 
almost everyone agrees has introduced a worthwhile new element 
into the political process, should end over two weeks before | 
election day. 

Mr Kennedy certainly feels that the candidates should have an 
opportunity at the climax of the campaign to reply to each other's 
last minute arguments and allegations in front of the whole 
country. But throughout the programmes he has shown himself 
quicker on the answer and better armed with facts than Mr 
Nixon, although his sentences may often have been too complex 
for the average viewer to take in. The joint appearances have 
cancelled out the disadvantages with which Mr Kennedy began 
the campaign: \he is no longer less well known than Mr Nixon, 
no longer seems too young or too inexperienced for the Presi- 
dency—or at least no more so than Mr Nixon. Because he started 
much further behind, Senator Kennedy gained more from the 


1960 


‘series than did Mr Nixon, even though the latter's performance 


improved steadily and even though few viewers admit to having 
changed their minds about the candidates as a result of the pro- 
grammes. This of course is why Mr Nixon is reluctant to find 
time for a fifth debate unless it can be confined to Cuba, the issue 
on which he thinks that he has Senator Kennedy beaten. 


Too Many | 607 Mucns of noases 


Houses 7 


aD 


ig shocking news about , 1 

housing starts last month— : | | 
fewer houses were begun than in| 4 1 | 
any September for twelve years if {| 
and the annual rate, on a 
seasonal basis, was pnly just over 
a million—makes it look as if sn Saihinnnateedal 
housing can no longer be relied on to act contracyclivally and to 
pull the economy out of the dumps as it has done in the three 
previous post-war recessions. The housing market weakened some 
time before the economy as a whole began to do so and the number 
of non-farm houses started so far this year is almost a fifth below 
last year’s record. But a sudden upturn in August encouraged 
hopes that the worst was over and made September doubly 
disappointing. 

It is pointed out that wider monthly $wings are to be expected 
than in the past, as a result of recent changes in the government's 
system of calculating housing activity, and the Housing Com- 
missioner, an ardent Republican, puts the blame for the September 
collapse on the Democrats’ election promises of more ‘financial aid 
for housing ; these, he says, have led people to put off buying 
until they see what is going to happen politically. But plentiful 
supplies of money are now available on attractive terms both for 
conventional mortgages and for those covered by government 
guarantees—and the government agencies have been doing all they 
can to make the latter more attractive. In the past such steps have 
always stimulated the demand for housing. Thus the absence of 
a pick-up this time suggests that there is something fundamentally 
wrong, that the market may at last be saturated. 

This view is supported by the very heavy amount of building that 
has taken place since the war, with far more houses than families 
being started in recent years, and by the recent rise in the number 
of vacant dwellings (shown on the small chart), although most of 
these are for rent, not sale. A growing proportion of the people 
buying a house already own one and are looking for a better home ; 
therefore they will not buy unless the price is right—and prices are 
frequently said to be too high—and unless they can get rid of their 
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old house which is often difficult to do. Home buyers ate mainly 
in the 25-44 year age group and the number of people of these ages 
at present was reduced by the low birth rate of the nineteen-thirties 
In another five years the products of the wartime baby boom will 
be entering this group and by 1980, according to the forecasts, as 


—————$ 


~ NON-FARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED 


millions 
,2 QO} 


many as a million new households may be formed each year, double 
the present rate. But this is no great comfort to those who had 
been relying on a revived demand for housing to keep America 
from sliding into a recession in 1960. 


Byrd on the Fence 


FROM A aT IN VIRGINIA 


ge since the election campaign began the poll-takers have 


awarded Virginia to the Republicans and from recent prece- 
dents they have every reason to do so. In the past two presi- 
dential elections Mr Eisenhower carried the state handsomely, 
partly because of his own personal popularity and prestige, partly 
because of the massive resistance to the Democratic presidential 
candidate of Senator Harry Flood Byrd, who has dominated the 
Democratic party in Virginia for over a third of a century. In 
19§2 he announced his inability to support his party’s nominees 
and in 1956 his silence was well understood not to mean consent ; 
so far this year his silence has been equally unbroken. 

Moreover, the old conservatism of the agricultural South, 
recently overlaid by the new conservatism of industrialisation, gives 
the region a natural leaning toward the Republican party. The 
name of that party is no longer an unmentionable reminder of 
defeat and reconstruction. The industrial community, many of 
whose managers come from the North, welcomes it and indigenous 
Southerners no longer reject it automatically as successive cen- 
tennial celebrations begin to underscore the passage of time since 
“the war.” Nevertheless, there is a residue of uneasiness, as is 
shown by the formation of “ Virginians for Conservative Govern- 
ment,” by a group which represents the new economy as well as 
the old, and of “ Democrats for Nixon-Lodge.” 

State wide, the Republican campaign has been ticking over 
nicely ; Mr Nixon has drawn encouraging crowds in both Rich- 
mond and ‘Roanoke. But there are a number of new factors on 
the Democratic side this time. One goes back to the Democratic 
nominating convention in Los Angeles in July. Not once in fifty 
years had Virginia’s delegation to the national convention sup- 
ported the man who became the presidential nominee ; the record 
remained unbroken this year, with the delegation voting for Senator 
Johnson. But when Senator Johnson had been nominated for the 
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Vice Presidency, Virginia's Governor, Mr Almond, joined the 
procession of Governors, Senators and Representatives whose 
seconding speeches gave a national endorsement to this southern 
renegade. Continuing this effort to bring Virginia back into the 
Democratic party Mr Almond, who is himself at odds with the 
Byrd machine, has given the presidential ticket much more public 
and active support in the state than did his predecessors in 
previous elections. 


INCE the campaign got under way, new developments have 
multiplied. One has lasting implications for the party in 
Virginia: breaking all custom, many members of the Byrd organisa- 
tion have declared themselves without waiting for word to come 
down from the Senator. Seventy-five of the 138 Democratic 
members of the State Legislature have signed the Roanoke resolu- 
tion affirming their support of Senator Kennedy. On September 
30th a newspaper in’ Gloucester, a fishing port on Chesapeake Bay, 
owned by the legislative leader of the Byrd machine, published with 
accompanying editorial approval an eyebrow-lifting letter urging 
the leaders of the organisation to endorse the Democratic nominees. 
On October 5th the Congressman from the Seventh District, which 
contains Senator Byrd’s home, brought up to five (out of eight) 
the number of Democratic members of the House of Representa- 
tives who have announced their support of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket ; the junior Senator, Mr Willis Robertson, running for fe- 
election this year, has also done so. Then twenty-three members 
of the State Legislature went to Washington to mect Senator 
Kennedy on the steps of the Capitol and publicly invited him to 
visit Virginia—which he is about to do. 

With them on this occasion was the man who is in charge of 
the campaign office of the State Democratic Committee, Mr 
William Battle, son of a former Governor. Mr Battle was com- 
mander of the ship that picked up Senator Kennedy and his crew 
after their boat was shot out from under them during the war. 
This personal relationship has made Mr Battle more willing than 
previous managers in Virginia have been to accept allies from 
outside the machine and outside the state. At the same time 
Mr Kennedy's national headquarters, partly because of the reverses 
which he suffered at the hands of Virginia’s Representative Howard 
Smith of the House Rules Committee during last August’s abortive 
session of Congress, has been more ready than was Mr Stevenson's 
high command to recognise groups of Democrats who are working 
independently of the state machine. The chief of these is the 
Straight Democratic Ticket Committee, whose object is to induce 
Virginians to vote for all the Democrats on the ballot, instead 
of splitting their votes between a Republican for the Presidency 
and Democrats for local office—os maybe not casting a presidential 
vote at all. 

As a result this committee is practising “ togetherness” with 
the state organisation (the Byrd Democrats) with offices on the 
same floor of Richmond's most political hotel. With them full- 
time organisers are working to rally the farm vote and (stickiest 
of all) the vote in Richmond, the Republican stronghold, for the 
national Democratic candidates. Mr Kennedy also has two Vir- 
ginians as his lieutenants with special responsibilities for the whole 
south-east area and with special influence among particular groups. 
One is Mr Oliver Hill, who is the only Negro to have served on 
the Richmond city council, and the Negro vote, which in Virginia 
amounts to some 70,000, shows signs of withdrawing from its 
Republican allegiance ; the other. Mr John Vance, is head of the 
Farmers’ Union in Virginia. 

This south-eastern region between the James River and the 
North Carolina state line was the one section of Virginia which 
Mr Stevenson carried solidly. But this time its loyalty cannot be 
counted on ; many citizens there are in violent disagreement with 
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the party's civil rights programme and just about all of them are 
ardent Protestants. One of the organisers of the Straight Demo- 
cratic Ticket Committee, Colonel Francis Pickens Miller, has also 
been trying to prevent the appearance of bigotry in the state 
through his Committee on Religious Freedom, which has the 
support of Protestant ministers and of prominent laymen and has 
issued a statement endorsing the principles set out in Thomas 
Jefferson's Statute of Religious Freedom. All this adds up to 
enough to make it almost certain that the Republican margin of 
victory in Virginia will be smaller than in 1952 and 1956—enough 
even to make that victory less than sure. 


Dividing a State 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


N November 8th Californians will vote on the chronic struggle 
O between urban centres and rural areas for political power, 
This has come to a head in this state this year with Proposition 
15 on the ballot calling for abandonment of the present “ federal ” 
plan by which the State Legislature resembles the Federal Con- 
gress in Washington. State Senators in the upper house are now 
chosen by geographic area while Assemblymen in the lower house 
represent districts on the basis of population. The proposed 
measure would put the Senate on a similar basis ; it would con- 
solidate sparsely-populated counties, chiefly in northern California, 
thus reducing the number of State Senators from these so-called 
“ cow counties,” while heavily-populated cities would become new 
senatorial districts; Los Angeles, for example, would add six 
Senators to the one which it sends to Sacramento, the state capital, 
at present. If Proposition 15 is approved by the Californian voters 
it would give 20 Senate seats to thirteen counties in booming 
southern California, with a population of some 9 million, and the 
remaining 20 seats would be divided among the rest of the state’s 
4§ counties, which have a total population of some 6 million. 

The impetus behind Proposition 15 comes from the Democratic 
chairman of the Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors, Mr 
Frank Bonelli. Mr Bonelli would like eventually to become Gover- 
nor of California and the $100 a plate testimonial dinner at which 
some 1,100 supporters in Los Angeles provided funds to publicise 
Proposition 1§ presumably also launched a Bonelli boom. Aside 
from the ambitions of its sponsor, Proposition 15§ raises regional 
issues and, if it were passed, which luckily it is not likely to be. 
might cause an incalculable political upheaval in the state. For- 
tunately, opposition to it does not come only from the northern 
counties threatened with disfranchisement. Many strong political 
forces in the south also oapose such drastic tinkering with the state 
constitution. The conservatives who dominate Republican affairs 
fin southern California foresee that some of the six new Senators 
who would be elected from the Los Angeles area under the plan 
might be more difficult to control than the present ones from 
distant rural counties, many of whom share the conservative out- 
look. Conservative Democrats throughout the state fear that the 
change might stimulate the radical wing of their party, at present 
well under control, in southern California. The opposition thus 
cuts across party lines in both parts of the state. Unfortunately 
Proposition 15, by stirring up regional rivalries, does make it more 
probable that the votets at this election will reject Governor 
Brown's master plan for moving water from the state’s northern 
rivers to the parched south. Approval of this long-awaited solution 
for the state’s water problem would do much to unite California 
and it has many supporters for this reason alone, while Proposition 
1§ divides the state and might in the end even bring the actual 
division into two separate states which has often been mooted, 
although never seriously so far. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


After three weeks the International Union of Electrical Workers’ 
strike against the General Electric Company ended triumphantly 
for the management with an agreement on the fairly generous terms 
which the company had offered to begin with and, according to its 
usual custom, had refused to bargain about. The union was 
defeated because several of its branches did not support the strike 
and because it did not control all the company’s workers. 


As usually happens the damage done last month by Hurricane 
Donna has turned out to be far less costly than was estimated origi- 
nally. Insurance companies do not expect claims to come to more 
than $100 million and the total damage done in Florida, where 
the storm was worst, is now being put at $200 million. Moreover 
there are some accompanying blessings ; those citrus growers who 
did not lose their oranges and grapefruit, for example, will get much 
better prices than they would have done. 


* * * 


The new Senate will be asked to approve a treaty, now being 
drafted, to give effect to the agreement between the United States 
and Canada on the joint development of the water resources of the 
Columbia River, flowing through British Columbia and the Pacific 
northwest of the United States; the output of hydro-electricity 
will be increased greatly and flood control will be improved. 


* * * 


President Eisenhower and the State Department were caused 
considerable embarrassment by Congress's refusal to sanction an 
embargo on the import of sugar from the Dominican Republic, 
since this gave the impression in Latin America that the United 
States was infringing the declaration signed recently by all the 
American foreign ministers at San José ; this was an agreement to 
break off diplomatic relations with the Dominican Republic, to 
suspend arms shipments to it and to study the feasibility of extend- 
ing this boycott to non-military supplies. The State Department 
hopes, however, by exacting a feé of 2 cents on every pound of 
Dominican sugar, to demonstrate its continuing support of the 
anti-Trujillo campaign. The fee will wipe out most of the advan- 
tage which the Dominicans would obtain by selling their product 
in the United States where sugar prices are kept artificially high 


* 7 a 


A case is being brought to test whether it is legal to colour dog 
biscuits different shades and label them “ cheese flavour,” “ chicken 
flavour,” “ liver flavour,” etc., since it is hard to discover if the 
dogs themselves notice the difference of taste and unlikely that 
they notice the colour. The Texas Feed Control Service maintains 
that this advertising appeal is directed, misleadingly, at the dog 
owrjers, not the dogs. Evidence has been offered that a difference 
in taste can be detected by humans, but the Feed Control Service 
holds that this is irrelevant. Another company has been forced by 
the federal authorities to stop advertising its dog food as “ meaty” 
and full of protein when it is made in fact not from succulent fresh 
cuts but from dehydrated meat and bone meal. 


* * ° 


The thirteen new African states and the new Republic of Cyprus 
have been allotted quotas under which one hundred immigrants 
from each of these countries will be allowed to enter the United 
States every year as permanent residents. 
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Airport Charges 
ae The a of October 8th 
tbe Uaned item When you say chet 
airlmes are li to complain 


maintained as a matter of policy and whose | 
meet the cost of | 


of these airfields, but as important -users of 
London Airport must pay and pay, 
and, now it pay more. 

Kt is true that some new aircraft require 


longer and heavier runways, and it is true 
that many aircraft flying today require 
navigation and ground facilities that will, 
as far as possible, permit them to land in all 
weathers. The airlines have always been 
willing to pay their share of the costs 
involved, but there are others who should 
legitimately share their burden of the costs 
as well. 


In the last sentence of the article you 
indicate that it is the air passengers alone 
who benefit from airport services, I simply 

. Passengers passing 
irport spend a good deal of money 
in the United Kingdom, every year, pro- 
viding not only a very significant source of 
foreign exchange, but community income 
and employment as well. As to numbers, 
over a million tourists visited the 


a great many 
it is unfortunate that 


WitiiaM P. Hitprep, 
Director General 
International Air Transport Association 


Hire Purchase Controls 


Sir—Your judgment that hire purchase 
, restrictions hinder rather than help the 
country’s export efforts is fully confirmed 
by our experience in the field of domestic 
electrical appliances. An examination we 
have made has shown that the export trade 
is adversely affected by hire purchase 
changes in either direction. When the con- 


trols were removed in 1958 at a time when 
demand was already rising, this produced 
boom conditions and attracted substantial 
imports. British manufacturers were com- 
pelled to divert supplies from the export 
market to meet the situation at home. The 
latest restrictions in April this year, which 
were applied when the demand for elec- 
trical appliances was already declining, 
resulted in a drastic reduction in output 
with a consequent increase in unit cost 
sufficient to weaken our competitive position 
abroad. And this at a time when our chief 
European competitors are able to take full 


advantage of the larger scale production \ 


made possible by their position in the 
common market. 

A stable system of credit control designed 
primarily as a social safeguard rather than 
as a restrictive economic weapon, as advo-+ 
cated by you, would in my view be the most 
constructive assistance the Government can 
now offer to the makers of domestic elec- 
trical appliances in their efforts to make 
headway in overseas markets. 

It is with this in view, and following a 
detailed examination of the position, that we 
have urged the Government to provide a 
climate of stability in relation to credit 
controls. Only in this way can the manu- 
facturers of electrical appliances such as 
washing machines and refrigerators plan 
the large-scale efficient production on which 
our success in the export markets depends. 
We have therefore proposed: to the Board 
of Trade that for a wide tange of domestic 
electrical appliances the deposit should be 
10 per cent and the repayment period three 
years, with some assurance that these con- 
ditions would remain stable.—Yours faith- 
fully, STANLEY F. STEWARD 
The British Electrical and 
Allied Manufacturers’ Association, 

London, WC2. 


The Nature Conservancy 


Sir—Your review in issue of October 
8th of the Annual Report of the Advisory 
Council on Scientific Policy 19§9-60 says 
“the Nature Conservancy, the report |im- 
plied, was a bit of a mess . . . there is a 
strong inclination to\scrap the present organ- 
isation and replace it by a more business- 
like institute studying natural resources.” 
As a member of the advisory council who 
has na ly been most closely concerned 
in the digcussions in question, may I assure 
your readers that this report is totally incor- 
rect, The report is based on the view that 
a number of scientific subjects are not at 
present satisfactorily provided for within 
the structure of official science. The Nature 
Consérvancy, as a Government Research 
Council with a most efficient and up-to-date 
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organisation, has been proposed from 
various official quarters as a suitable admin- 
istrative nucleus which could economically 
be used in providing for these widet func- 
tions, in addition to continuing its own 
successful operations. Naturally, considera- 
tion must be given to bringing in at an 
appropriate level those interests affected 
which are not already represented on the 
conservancy. It js solely in this connection 
that any question of constitutional changes 
arises. 

I trust that you will in fairness either 
substantiate or withdraw this statement, 
which has done much mischief. In case 
your: readers would like independent testi- 
mony, may I add that the Conservancy is 
regarded throughout the world as a model 
in its field and give three recent instances. 
Last month, the Government of Ontario 
asked me over as their guest to advise them 
on handling their conservation problems 
and the Minister of Lands and Forests 
warmly praised the Conservancy’s help after 
personally attending seminars with some of 
his senior officers for three days. A leading 
American Foundation have just invited me 
to Washington next March to speak on the 
Nature Conservancy in the Brookings Insti- 
tution and to take a seminar of persons 
having “important responsibilities in the 
conservation field for a more intensive dis- 
cussion of English experience and its 
applicability to the United States.” I have 
just heard also that the New Zealand 
Government have set up an official body to 
advise on a suitable organisation to co- 
ordinate the scientific aspects of nature con- 
servation in New Zealand “ along the lines 
of the United Kingdom Nature Conser- 
vancy.” 

Here is a little ev:dence for my view of 
the facts. Where is yours for yours? —Yours 
faithfully, E. M. NICHOLSON 

Director-General 
The Nature Conservancy, London, SW1 


Advertising Rates 
in Newspapers 


Smr—It would appear, as stated in The 
Economist last week, that lack of sufficient 
revenue from advertising was the principal 
cause of the demise of the News Chronicle. 

As a councillor ing on the Swanage 
Urban District Council, I help to decide in 
which newspapers we shall advertise the 
charms of this holiday resort in south-east 
Dorset. Each yéar we advertise in five 
national daily newspapers and four Sunday 
newspapers. 

During each of the last six years the cost 
per coded reply for advertisements in the 
News Chronicle was cheaper than that for 
any other national daily paper. In four of 
the six years it was also cheaper than any 
of the four Sunday newspapers. | 

During the period 19§§-60 (inclusive) in 
terms of the average number of coded 
replies per individual advertisement, the 
News Chronicle occupied second place 
amongst the five national dailies. The aver- 
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age number of replies received per adver- 
uisement in the News Chronicle was 86 per 
cent of those received from advertisements 
in the most successful daily. The advertis- 
ing rates in this daily were, however, double 
those of the News Chronicle. 

The type of reader who buys the news- 
paper is perhaps even more important than 
mere circulation.. Had the directors of the 
News Chronicle been able to impress this 
fact on the leading advertisers, it is possible 
that the News Chronicle might have sur- 
vived.—Yours faithfully, 


Swanage, Dorset ARTHUR GASKELL 


The Chipped White Cups 
of Dover 


Sirn—The paragraph in The Economist of 
October 15th (page 225) about Mr Michael 
Young’s pamphlet is wrong in fact. 

This pamphlet, already completed and 
consisting of the proposals as summarised 
by you, was offered for publication to the 
Fabian Society on the eve of the Scar- 
borough Conference. The Executive Com- 
mittee after discussion decided not to accept 
the offer or to give the pamphlet the cachet 
of the Fabian name and the Fabian imprint. 
There was no promise to publish or dis- 
tribute, and therefore no “ backsliding,” 
nor did the Labour Party play any part at 
all.—Yours faithfully, © MARGARET CoLe 
« The Fabian Society, London, SW1 
\ {The Fabian Society made no advance pro- 
mise to distribute Dr Young’s pamphlet, but it 


had in fact printed the pamphlet on Dr Young's 
behalf before declining to publish it.] 


From Scarvdvorough to 
Scarborough 


Sir—Your article of October 15th (page 
218) refers to the Bow Group as the left 
wing of the Conservative Party. It is 
misleading to speak of the Bow Group as 
synonymous with left-wing Conservatism. 
In the first place, the Bow Group holds no 
collective views but merely publishes the 
ideas of its individual members. Its 
members cover the whole spectrum of 
Conservative views, and often disagree with 
each other’s writings. We are in no sense 
a pressure group but a research society 
concerned to stimulate thinking on Con- 
servative policy. 

Secondly, a careful reading of Bow 
Group publications would not reveal 
members of the Bow Group as predomin- 
antly the left-wing of the Conservative 
Party. Some publications may be to the 
left, but others—e.g. on economic subjects 
—will be found to be to the right of the 
pes. One of our most enthusiastic recent 
general meetings was one addressed by Lord 
Hinchingbrooke on the control of state 
expenditure.—Yours faithfully, 


T. E. Hooson, Chairman 


The Bow Group, 
London, WC2 
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BOOKS 


Making the Most of Aid 


The Attack on World Poverty 


By Andrew Shonfield. 
Chatto & Windus. 254 pages. 21s. 
Fe all the books published year in year 
out on the economics of elopment 
there is precious little practical discussion 
on just how such development can best be 
fostered from the outside—on how economic 
aid can be made most effective. This is the 
subject of Mr Shonfield’s book, based on a 
study financed by the Ford Foundation. 
The effort was worth while. As always, Mr 
Shonfield writes easily and well; it would be 
hard to make a book on this topic more 
readable than this one. Mr Shonfield has 
his own set of prejudices, just as the squares 
of economics have theirs. But he has a 
strong questioning mind, an earthy common 
sense, and a sure way of applying his econo- 
mics. So while his rapid survey over this 
vast field was bound to be largely selective. 
impressionistic and basically journalistic, it 
is also lively, thought-provoking and right 
on the ball. 

Mr Shonfield has the enviable facility of 
taking not even the\most sensible clichés for 
granted. He confronts what he calls the 
“educate “em first” school with Chile’s 
current loss of several hundred trained 
nurses to the United States and with the 
gross over-staffing of Latin American civil 
services. He launches a well merited attack 
on western technocrats of every kind who 
pursue their proud standards without regard 
to market realities: on engineers who con- 
struct their dams in India with the most 
complex and labour saving machines rather 
than clutter their sites with anachronistic, 
dirty but also dirt cheap human labour; 
on officials of the International Labour 
Organisation who devise a fine model of 
western scale welfare payments for an Asian 
country, regardless of whether it will be 
enforced or could be afforded if it were ; on 
the Americans who built a hospital in Lima 
with equipment that included a landing stage 
for helicopters on the roof—and short only 
of staff. He makes a realistic plea for more 
hard business reckoning, and less concern 
with prestige, in using, for example, second- 
hand and obsolescent equipment; he points 
out that obsolescence is a function of the 
cost of labour, and that it must be uneco- 
nomic for poor countries to take only the 
newest and most expensive machines. In the 
same vein, Mr Shonfield lays stress on the 
great importance of a more intensive drive 
to modernise and increase food production, 
and he urges the West to drop rigid distinc- 
tions between consumer and capital goods 
and to recognise that the most effective aid 
for development may at times be food rather 
than machines. He therefore welcomes and 
encourages America’s disbursement of its 


food surpluses, though he omits any con- 
sideration of the effect of such transactions 
on other producing countries, including un- 
developed countries. 

Besides these mainly sensible practical 
suggestions, Mr S Id has two main 
themes. The first is that the aid effort 
should be concentrated on the relatively 
small number of countries that are in a real 
position to make use of it—today, India, 
Brazil, Mexico. This means a renunciation 
of the United Nations pattern of a bit of pie 
for everyone and the adoption instead of 
“the vital principle of unfair shares.” It 
follows that United Nations funds, which 
have hitherto been spread over a large num- 
ber of jealous specialist agencies, should 
be concentrated in the control of a strong 
economic overlord, with wide discretion to 
spend where he thinks best. Mr Shonfield 
is duly impressed with the success of the 
largely autonomous World Bank, which he 
likens to the enterprising nineteenth-century 
merchant bankers of London. He argues, 
however, that in coming years the bank will 


‘have to soften its terms if it is to continue 


even its present rate of net injection of funds 
to developing countries, since the servicing 
of past loans is becoming increasingly bur- 
densome. One may with the gist of 
this, and with Mr S d’s criticism of the 
International Development Association as 
quite inadequate, without going so far as to 
criticise the for being “ obsessed ” with 
avoiding default. The basis of the bank's 
success should not be undermined. 

Mr Shonfield’s second main theme is more 
contentious. Starting from the argument 
that the required amount of extra aid— 
which in the next few years he puts at an 
extra thousand million dollars or more a 
year—will not be forthcoming through 
normal intcrnational channels, partly be- 
cause of countries’ fears for their balances 
of payments. Mr Shonfield attempts to 
short-circuit the difficulty by recommend- 
ing a break f:om the principle of multi- 
lateralism. More tied loans and more specia! 
bargain offers are mixed in with his 
general argument for more good obsolescent 
machines. And tied aid should not be 
regarded, as it tends to be now, as a faute 
de mieux ; it is perfectly respectable. All 
this fits in with Mr. Shonfield’s general 
contempt for strict principles of currency 
convertibility and free choice of trading part- 
ner. This comes out most sharply in a 
rather unfair though elegantly phrased dis- 

aragement of Dr Per Jacobsson (“ Rarely 

ve I had the feeling that economics had 
quite so much in common with an old- 
fashioned version of Calvinism ”) and also in 
a not quite up to date criticism of the ster- 
ling area—it needs no controls now to stop 
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aaeden who J 

, is not a Jew, is obviously 
moved by his subject and has written 
a moving and interesting book. 


su 

known, and of Britain, generous to 
refugees but whose postwar behaviour to 
the “saving remnant” of Jews was as 
— it was heartless. The 

ped years, says Mr Agar, 
been fundamentally to change the Jewish 
tlook from timidity to resolve, from hopes 
ul local integration to the single 
hope of Israel. Many are now vehemently 
anti-West, some even to the point of pre- 
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ignoble men and women.” The Joint, too, 
has the right to be a little less than perfect. 


The Liberals’ Own 


Top Man 
The Liberal Hour 


By J. K. Galbraith. 


Hamish Hamilton. 192 pages. 18s. 


HIS sprightly, confident collection of\ 

mostly i jeces is not one of 
Professor Galbraith’s big books ; generally, 
however, it well ys am ¢vening’s read- 
ing. Professor Galbraith is & very superior 
person, in the very best as well as the more 
usual meaning of the term. His tools are 
two: a Keynesian scalpel to cut through 
crusted thought and prejudice, a Gal- 
braithian pin to prick balloons. 
his big, formative books, culminating 
so far in his echoing “Affluent Society ” 
which has set him up as intellectual fugle- 
man for all the right-minded radical left- 


5" 


The exception to the cosily provocative, 
but usually stimulating, if too often just 
de i assaults on Henry Ford, 
rations, 


farm policies, and on public-relations-cum- 
advertising is the first piece on “-peaceful 
competition” between the West and the 
communists. This can be read twice at 
least, and pondered longer. On the one 
hand, it is neither sensible nor necessary 
to enter into a race in production with the 
communists: we do not need more produc- 
tion as the Soviets do ; we will not be any 
safer in arms if we produce more ; and the 
obstacle to furnishing more from our stock 
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to the poorer two-thirds of the world is, he 
says, not the means but the will to do so. 
On the other hand—and not obviously 
logically per’ if the devotion of 
resources to could be diminished, 
then we would be! much better equipped 
with the capacity thus saved both to 
improve ourselves and our lives in desirable 
ways and to help our neighbours. Here, 
still only half answered, is one of the queries 
left' by the “stop to think” argument of 
the “Affluent Society.” 

Professor Galbraith passes, with honour, 
the test just posed, in the latest issue of 
Unilever’s magazine Progress, by Man- 
chester’s Professor Carter: 

If you were to ask an economist: “Are there 

things in the world more important than the 


And, however he emerges from the present 
presidency, into which he has thrown his 
se wena talents on Mr Kennedy’s behalf, 

essor Galbraith will remain the liberals’ 
own undisputed top, and idiosyncratically 
brilliant, economist. 


Knowing Their Unions 


The Bargainers: A S of Modern 
Trade Unionism i 


By George Cyriax and Robert Oakeshott. 
Faber. 228 pages. 215. 


ae the turn of the century the trade 
unions slowly but ‘surely fought their 
way up the ladder of respectability to 
acquire under the Labour government, and 
under the stern triumvirate of Deakin, 
Lawther and Williamson, the position of 
an estate of the realm and a fine crop of 
knighthoods for the top brass. It is all too 
easy for those who know the unions only 
through the usually political pronounce- 
ments of their more picturesque leaders to 
imagine that they are now industriously 
fighting their way down again. This book 
is concerned \with the present state of the 
unions ; and ‘as its title indicates, it con- 
centrates on their main function rather than 
on the marginal political activities of the 
union leaders. is, indeed, a good 
case for wishing that the unions’ more con- 
—— leaders it More time on politics 
on their job, for they might then 
be rather better politicians.) The authors 
find, however, that the unions face just as 
many and as grave problemis outside politics, 
now that they have attained so many of the 
objectives that they were originally founded 
to pursue. They would like to see the 
unions transform themselves into “ really 
meaningful bodies” in a world so different 
to that in which they were established. 
The nub of the book does not lie in 
theoretical disquisitions about the future, 
The authors have selected a number of facets 
of their activity such as wages policy (“In 
the long term there is no concrete evidence 
that unions have raised the wages of any 
workers significantly above the market 
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Tradition 
Change 


A Study of Banbury 


MARGARET STACEY sets out to 
show what happens when new 
industry floods an old-established 
country town with immigrants. The 
study analyses the impact of the 
abrupt change, which came in the 
nineteen-thirties, on the social 

and cultural life of the town. 

“No one with any curiosity about 
how the face of England is changing 
and with it the social structure of 
its people can fail to find this 
objective and well written inquiry 
of living interest.’ The Times 35s net 


and 


PARTIES AND 
POLITICS 
IN AMERICA 


CLINTON ROSSITER charac- 
terizes the two main American 
parties as the peace-makers of the 
American community whose policies 
have helped to achieve national 
unity. This book is an introduction 
to the politics of American 
democracy. and to the two amazing 
parties that hold sway over it. (Cornel! 
University Press) Cloth 22s 6d net; 
Paper covers 13s 6d net 


BRITAIN AND 
ARGENTINA IN 
THE 19th CENTURY 


H.S. FERNS .. Scrupulously ° 
fair .. . It is to be hoped that his 
book will receive the attention it 
deserves in Argentina; until native 
historians can attain to this level of 
objectivity and insight, they will 
continue to see the best histories 

of their own country written in the 
English language.’ Economist 63s net 


MIGRANTS AND 
PROLETARIANS 


Urban Labour in the Economic 
Development of Uganda 


WALTER ELKAN Economics 
develop in diverse ways, and this 
book shows how in Uganda a 
pattern has emerged in which there 
is a perpetual flow between town 
and country and in which there are 
few signs of the growth of an urban 
working class. (East African Institute 
of Social Research) 21s net 


Defence 
by Committee 


The British Committee of 
Imperial Defence 1885-1959 


FRANKLYN ARTHUR 
OHNSON 
eword by The Rt. Hon. General 
Lord Ismay 
This full-length, com nsive study 
shows not only the mittee's 
im nce as a factor in British 
licy-making, but also how it 
served as the prototype for 
virtually all of America’s higher 
organizations for planning and 
co-ordination. The author has had 
the benefit of conversations with 
some of the highest authorities on 
the subject. 50s net 


LOCKE ON WAR 
AND PEACE 


RICHARD H. CO®X Based on 
Locke's rs and on an analysis 
of his Two Treatises of Government, 
this book is an interpretation of his 
concept of the state of nature as 
_— to international relations. 
author is Professor of Political 
Science in the University of 


California. 35s net 


"THE SIXTEEN 


PEERS OF 
SCOTLAND 


An Account of the Elections of 
the Representative Peers of 
Scotland 


SIR JAMES FERGUSSON OF 
KILKERRAN For over 250 years 
the Peers of Scotland have elected 
sixteen of their number to 
represent the Scottish Peerage in 
the House of Lords. For. the first 
time since 1790 a full, authoritative 
account is published of the method, 
procedure and results of these 
elections, showing how their 
procedure has developed. 
Mlustrated 30s net 


THE STRUCTURE OF 
PROPERTY 
OWNERSHIP IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


E. VICTOR MORGAN Only a 
small part of the nation's real assets 
are owned by the who are 
the ultimate jaries. For the 
rest, there stand between the real 
assets and the ultimate beneficiaries 
a variety of institutions—e.g., 
government agencies, banks, building 
societies—whose assets and 

liabilities are interlocked. The author 
examines the implications of this 
system of interlocking claims on 
monetary policy and other economic 
and social matters. Ts 6d net 


A Short 
History of 
Technology 


From Earliest Times to 
A.D. 1900 


T. K. DERRY and TREVOR I. 
anuenes The history of 
is shown here against a 

backgrou Son ‘ol world history. 
Although the book owes much to 
the famous five-volume History of 
Technology it is a completely new 
work, not an abridgement, and, 
making a new approach to the 
subject, gives due weight to social 
and economic . as = as to 
the technological aspect. es, 
353 text-figures > net 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE LABOR FORCE 
UNDER CHANGING 
INCOME AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


CLARENCE D. LONG attempts to 
measure quantitatively the response 
of the labour force to changes in 
income and employment, and to 
discover whether this response is 
significant and systematic enough to 
explain why people work. (Princeton 
University Press.) 80s net 


MAN, RACE 
AND DARWIN 


Papers read at a joint 
Conference of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland and 
the Institute of Race Relations 


Introduction and we by PHILIP 
MASON The nce con- 
centrated on the multi-racial 

eo of the Commonwealth, 

On an attempt by two parallel 
sketches—one of Asia and one of 
Africa—to show the extent to which 
difficulties very like those thought 
to be due to physical qualities arose 
from cultural difficulties. (Institute of 
Race Relations) 18s net 


The Diplomacy 
of Economic 


Development 


EUGENE R. BLACK after 
examining the diplomacy of economic 
aid, the author suggests ways in 
which it can be used to create a 
working partnership between rich 
and poor nations, and calls for a 
corps of ‘development diplomats 
who will co-operate with statesmen 
and business men. The author is 
President of the World Bank. 
(Horvard University Press) 


ERITREA 


A Colony in Transition 1941-1952 


G. K. N. TREVASKIS is concerned 
with the revolution which took place 
during the British occupation, and 
“escribes how changed conditions, 
new ideas and policies, the workings 
of power politics, and racial and 
religious hatreds, resulted in the 
shattering of the unity which Italy 
had given to the country. 
(Chatham House) 


Aspects of the Development of 
Race Relations in the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland 


RICHARD GRAY The second 
part of a trilogy* of which all books 
are now published. It is in two parts: 
‘Averted Eyes" covering the period 
between the two world wars, and 
‘Awakening 1939-1953’, dealing 
with the effects of industrialization 
and urbanization and the growth 
and development of African political 
and social awareness. (Institute of 
Race Relations) Mops 42s net 


* By Philip Mason 
Birth of a Dilemma 30s net 
Year of Decision . 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 1960 
Cloth 21s net; paper covers 12s 6d net 


SIR GEORGE 
GOLDIE AND THE 
MAKING OF NIGERIA 


JOHN E. FLINT Sir George 
Goldie determined the political 
frontiers and basic of 
administration in and this 
biography brings to the motives 
and driving energies of a remarkable 
and hitherto most mysterious 
‘Empire-builder’ of late-Victorian 
times. (West African p maces 4 Series) 
lustrated 30s net 


24s net 


2s net 


SURVEY OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 1955-56 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 
ond RACHEL F. WALL 


(Chatham House) 50s ne 
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rate”), co-operation with management 
(“ The drawback comes when paternalism 
replaces goodwill in the feelings of manage- 
ment. towards its men”) or relations with 
employers’ associations (the large ones tend 
“ to be just a collection of professional stone- 
wallers”). The arrangement of ideas is not 
always entirely helpful to the reader, and 
there are some gaps which one would like 
to see filled: to what extent, for example, 
have real wages risen since the war? But 
the ideas are fresh and stimulating, and, 
most valuably, the arguments are always 
conducted with reference to a concrete set 
of facts. The rise of the white-collar unions, 
the growing importance of fringe benefits 
in union-management negotiations, and the 
equivocal attitude of ne ee 
ship—as opposed to t union 
Officials—to officially agreed procedural 
agreements between management and 
labour are here explained in a way that 
could help people to read their daily papers 
with far more understanding. 

The authors of this intelligent book are 
young journalists (Mr Cyriax was until 
recently on the staff of The Economist), 
who approached the trade union movement 
from outside with a general sympathy for 
its aims. Like all such outsiders they have 
obviously been struck by the decency and 
competence of the union officials, who do 
a very hard job for absurdly little pay. The 
vast majority of them are neither political 
muddlers nor reactionary fuddy-duddies, 
and their quality as negotiators is 
probably the movement’s biggest asset 
today. The chief bureaucrat of the TUC, 
Mr George Woodcock, is as conscious as 
anyone in the country that the big problem 
for the unions will be to secure the succes- 
sion to these men. “The Bargainers” 
contains some very sensible suggestions 
about what the unions should try to become 
if they are to retain the hitherto unquestion- 
ing allegiance of .the nation’s working 
population. 


The Long Trek 


Essays on Economic Stab‘lity and 
Growth 


Essays on Va‘ue and Distribut'on 


By Nicholas Kaldor. 
Duckworth. 302 and 238 pages. 42s. and 
358. Tespectively. 


N expert who publishes, as a contribu- 
tion to current discussion, the essays he 
has written over the past thirty years shows 
a lot of confidence. Most economists, 
only too well aware of the mercurial 
fashions of their science, would shudder at 
the thought. Mr Kaldor, whose modern 
writings make him one of the wisest and 
perhaps the most influential of moderate 
left wing British economists, therefore faces 
a stiff test in these two books of essays. 
Have the past ideas of a younger Kaldor 
stood up to the years ? And, if so, are they 
of sufficient contemporary interest to justify 
reissue in book form ? 
The answer to both questions is a quali- 


BOOKS 


fied yes. Particularly in his essays on 
economic stability and growth, Mr Kaldor 
shows that he has been consistently in the 
van of the long intellectual trek that 
economists have made since the publication 
in the mid-thirties of Keynes's “ General 
Theory.” 

The first of these Kaldorian essays on 
stability and growth were written in the 
backwash of Keynes’s book. Mr Kaldor 
did not indulge in the futile battle of “ who 
said it first?” that was common among 
economists at the time ; but in his early 
efforts to add to Keynes’s theory, he seems 
to have been unduly concerned with the 
rate of interest, which Keynes had discussed 
at great length only to prove that it was not 
the automatic equilibrator between savings 
and investment that the classical economists 
had assumed. Mr Kaldor goes on to intro- 
duce fluctuations (the trade cycle) into the 
Keynesian economic model, though here 
again the minimum conditions required— 
that current expectations depend on current 
profits, with limits set to a boom by scarcity 
of labour and to a slump by people’s un- 
willingness to cut too deeply into accepted 
levels of consumption—seem to have taken 
a surprisingly long time to work out. 
Finally Mr Kaldor presents his long run 
theory of economic growth, along a path 
blazed by Mrs Joan Robinson in her book 
on the accumulation of capital. 


The crux of this last theory is that it 
takes economic growth as its datum and 
works forward from there. In the same way 
Ricardo took wages as given, and Marshall 
took profits; each assumption naturally 
yields a rather different set of conclusions. 
In the case where growth is assumed, trade 
cycles become an integral part of the growth 
process and are not, as in Harrod and 
Domar’s elegant algebra, merely oscillations 
round a trend that can do without them. 
This comprehensive approach seems the 
more useful one, though its implications, 
after a certain point, are not at all easy to 
work out. Nor does Mr Kaldor’s exposi- 
tion make things any easier. Though his 
style is clear, his thought is ‘concentrated 
and at times even devious ; a simple looking 
curve in his hands becomes something 
whose full meaning may elude one for 
hours. Nonetheless for someone who wants 
to keep abreast with current theory and is 
not afraid of hard work, this book is well 
worth having. 

This is much less true of the other book 
on value and distribution. Some of the 
essays here—such as that on the theory of 
capital—are naturally badly out of date ; 
others—like that on imperfect competition 
—are no longer of central interest ; and the 
long discussion of the economics of adver- 
tising has been done much better elsewhere. 
But two essays stand out. One, which 
questions the whole basis of theorising about 
the firm in terms of long-run revenue’ and 
cost curves which meet at what is postulated 
to be the firm’s germ ” size, has never 
yet been properly answered ; the highly 
dubious rise in the firm’s long-run cost curve 
still makes its appearance in almost every 
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primary economics textbook. The other 
outstanding essay is the last, on alternative 
theories of distribution. Mr Kaldor’s work 
here in synthesising the distribution theories 
of Ricardo, Marx, Marshall and Keynes 
should be a welcome antidote to those who 
think that the classical economists have 
nothing to teach the modern generation. 


Opposites in Shakespeare 
The Tragic Sense in Shakespeare 


By John Lawlor. 
Chatto and Windus. 186 pages. 18s. 

BOOK as intelligent as this should be 

easier to r¢ad and should make clearer 
the main line of its argument. Professor 
Lawlor has a shrewd sense of Shakespeare's 
complexity, and is able, even today, to bring 
fresh perceptions to bear on topics already 
much explored. He excellently suggests a | 
balance between the “ probable ” (the line 
of event derivative from  character-in- 
situation) and the “ necessary ” (the inter- 
mittent play of non-human forces, Fortune 
or\what you will) in the typical Shake- 
spearian construct; he brings Macbeth’s 
“Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow ” 
to a condition of fresh vitality by reminding 
us of the round shape of the Elizabethan 
theatre, with the “ poor player” revolving 
and lost (because “ poor”’) in the wooden 
O ; he can make an incidental remark which 
shows a firm grasp of the characteristically 
“Jacobean” as distinct from “ Eliza- 
bethan,” as when he says: “ But the full 
rigour of any convention must not be 
allowed to show.” 

The book’s thesis might be described as 
insisting that Shakespeare’s tragic writing 
gives us a profound sense of “truth” 
because of its recognition of opposites. The 
five chapters are called “ Appearance and 
Reality,” “ Agent or Patient? ”, “ Accident 
and Design,” “ Natural and Supernatural,” 
and “The Truth of Imagination and the 
Idea of Justice.” These are respectively 
related to the Henry IV and Henry V plays, 
Hamlet, Romeo and Fuhet and Othello, 
Macbeth, and Lear. Professor Lawlor does 
not suggest that Shakespeare’s dichotomies 
are easy ones: “appearance” has many 
layers, action and suffering are interwoven, 
accident and design co-exist, the “ natural ” 
can be supernaturally sanctified, and 
“justice” is apparently to be taken for 
granted if the imagination offers “ truth.” 
Though in places this summary may blunt 
the argument offered, it perhaps indicates 
the book’s general attitude. 

It is, on the whole, an “ Establishment ™ 
view that is presented, but honest thinking 
has gone into the writing. One may wonder 
if there is a full recognition of what is 
implied in the statement that the “ limita- 
tion of the hero's field of choice” is one 
that compels “ the human agent, being such 
a man as he is, to make the choice that 
involves disaster.’ Only an existentialist 
leap, which Professor Lawlor does not 
postulate, can make this other than deter- 
minist. There is, in the discussion of 
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A Survey of Modern Trade Unionism 
WILLIAMS &2 HUMBERT'S 


‘The Bargainers — DRY SACK 


George Cyriax & Robert Oakeshott 


How radical are the differences between the various Trade | s SHERRY 


Unions? Is there any longer a common outlook which they 
share? And where does the real power in the unions lie nowa- 
days? To these and many other important questions the 
authors provide answers which may themselves give rise to 
further controversy. 21/- 


‘Che Anatomy ~~ For over $0 years DRY SACK — 
favourite throughout the world 
of Partnership Ut will be to your advantage 
bottles—and smaller sizes 
Southern Rhodesia and the Central African Federation Shippers of the famous 
WALNUT BROWN 
T. R. M. Creighton CANASTA CREAM 


CARLITO ..c CEDRO 
The issues behind the heated debates on the Monckton Sissies Sherries 


Report are made available to everyone in this timely book. 
With 4 pages of plates. 25/- 


Faber and Faber Limited 
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Electrical Aids in Industry Data Sheet No. 14 


, Somnens about 10°, Sas ae peune goes oe perhaps so qualify 
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Electric Motors & Controls-1 reainne « ee ee cree “ 


S igh inertia. It also permits of speed 
O ors to p : variation below synchronous speed, though 
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£ Stig-ring Motors 

re ihe chief advantage of the slip-ring motor is 
a very low starting current for a given 
torque, ¢.g., full-load torque at starting with 
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Hamlet, an attempt at a firm distinction 


between “justice” and “ revenge,” which 
fails to take into account Bacon’s notion of 
revenge as “wild justice.” Macbeth is 
congideréd with too little -reference to the 
witches’ prophecies, in their remarkable and 
justified particularity. And many readers 
will doubt the statement that we are not 
forced to question cosmic justice at the end 
of Lear. 

But these are indigestible and unfashion- 
able questions. Within the limits of correct 

i , Professor Lawlor has good things 
to . In his next book they may be 
more plainly and sharply put. 


Disruption and Reunion 


A Church History of Scotland 
By J. H. S. Burleigh. 
Oxford University Press. 466 pages. 423. 


RINCIPAL BurveicH, the Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Edinburgh and Moderator of the General 
Assembly in the year of the fourth cen- 
tenary of the Reformation, has written as 
good a history of the Scottish Church, from 
the beginnings to the present day, as his 
qualifications would suggest. He writes 
with charity to all men, and shows no sign 
of the national failings of heat and 
partiality. 
Up to the Reformation, bar the short and 
fascinating period of the Celtic Church, the 





Marcus Samuel 


ist Viscount Bearsted, 


Founder of SHELL 
TRANSPORT & TRADING CO 


ROBERT HENRIQUES 


The biography of one of the last great 
merchant adventurers, whose pursuit of 
his vision that oil would become a 
global source of power created a signi- 
ficant phase in the history of commerce 
and business. 
Hlustrated 


Sahara 
GEORG GERSTER 


* Magnificent photographs . . . the best 
most informative and most hand- 
somely produced introduction to the 
greatest of deserts at present available.’ 
—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Ws. 


Sixes and Sevens 


Two outstanding books on the cleavage 
in the- European economy are The 
Common Market, by J. F. Deniau, 15s., 
and The Seven, by F. V. Mever, 18s. 
(With Pali Mall Press.) 


Out Monday 42s. 
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story is provincial and for the most part 
unedifying ; but, as soon as the Church was 
reformed, the pattern of its future history 
was set. There was general agreement on 
doctrine, but interminable schism and dis- 
pute on church government, episcopacy, 
relations with the state, church finance and 
patronage. Of course, as the centuries 
went by, thére was also divergence of 
doctrine, and high-flying doctrine went 
with extreme views on the powers of the 
church ; but the moments of crisis and 
division turned mostly on constitutional 
matters, and only one of the many seces- 
sions, and that a late and minor one, 
stemmed directly from a point of dogma. 
In fact if not in form religious attitudes 
often diverged enormously between the two 
extremes ; and, if a fault may be found with 
Principal Burleigh’s treatment, he gives 
rather too little spac: to doctrinal 
development. 

As i stands, it is largely a political 
history. Up to the Union, the fate of the 
church was constantly influenced by the 
turns of secular, politics and the quarrels 
were between the church, or sections of the 
church, and successive rulers who attempted 
to impose various, but always positive, 
church policies. After the Union, the state 
was less active, but the maintenance of the 
status quo, particularly in matters of 
patronage, gave rise to quarrels which were 
no less severe, if less bloody; and, until 
quite recent times, church disputes took the 
emotional place of purely Scottish politics. 
It is only since the first world war that the 
passions of the nation have swung round, 
the church has been reunited, and a friendly 
but fundamentally indifferent Parliament 
gave the Church of Scotland that degree of 
religious independence for which Andrew 
Melville fought in vain. Much of the story 
is sad, but good came out of evil. The Dis- 
ruption of 1843, which tore the church in 
half, invigorated bpth parts, and they were 
probably never so strong or successful as 
when they were fighting. Now all is peace 
and unity in the church ; but there is more 
indifference in the nation. 


New Look at Byron 


Byron and the Spoiler’s Art 

By Paul West. 

Chatto & Windus. 156 pages. 18s. 
Byronic Thoughts 


Edited by Peter Quennell. 
John Murray. 117 pages. 10s. 6d. 


BR. despised the profession of poetry, 
) valuing men of action more highly 
than dreamers and passive spectators ; and 
his conception of poetry itself as a safety- 
valve does not imply a high regard for the 
art. “If I don’t write to empty my mind, I 
go mad,” he exclaimed, and defined poetry 
as “the lava of the imagination, whose 
eruption prevents an earthquake.” 

Mr West sees Byron’s whole literary out- 
put as the compulsive attempt of a sensitive 
man to defend himself against his own sen- 


i 
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sibility, and also against the criticism of out- 
siders. The farcical treatment of language, 
persons and notions, was his ultimate and 
triumphant solution. There is a scholarly 
sub-structure to this book, the surface of 
which glitters with wisecracks and off-hand, 
but often penetrating, judgments and 
critical comparisons. 

__“A fraudulent, self-mocking sage,” says 
Mr West of the Byron of Don Juan ; but 
Mr Quennell considers him sage enough to 
justify the compilation of a pretty little 
anthology of his maxims and reflections, 
eked out with a section devoted to “ por- 
traits.” Of course, there is no pretence that 
Byron had any consistent philosophy, or 
even fixed principles. What he did consum- 
mately well was to register speculations and 
impressions, in phrases that ring with spon- 
taneity and vigour. 


OTHER BOOKS 


THe Facts Apout Nixon. By Witham Costello 
Hytchinson. 319 pages. 25s. 

Mr Costello's ook is well named and he him- 
self admits in the foreword that the, facts as 
seen by an outsider—and a very unsympathetic 
one—do not add up to a rounded picture of a 
complicated and enigmatic personality. Never- 
theless there is much of great interest in Mr 
Costello’s book about the little-known Republican 
contender for the Presidency. The emphasis 13 
rightly (though excessively) on Mr Nixon as a 
campaigner and politician. But Mr Costello's 
dislike leads him to under-estimate the Vice- 
President even in this sphere; he is proving him- 
self a much more formidable campaigner than 
the author foresaw. 


Tue UNitep States ts Wortp AFrairs 1959 
By Richard P. Stebbins. Oxford Uniwersity 
Press for Council on Foreign Relations. 476 
Pages. 48s. 

This is the latest in a long series of annual 
accounts of America’s position and policies 
abroad, ‘financed by the American Council for 
Foreign Relations, a private, non-profit-making 
institution for the study of the international 
problems affecting the United States today. The 
book consists, like its predecessors, of a lucid and 
non-partisan narrative of developments in all 
fields of American interest abroad, understood to 
cover everything from national defence to the 
“great leap forward” in China, and a twenty- 
page chronology of major events in 1959. Con- 
cise, prudent in its observations, and full of 
useful facts, it is an excellent handbook, all the 
better for being so up-to-date. There is a com- 
panion series of documents, which also goes up 
to 1959. Both series are thus well ahead of our 
own Chatham House’s parallel Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs, of which the narrative section 
has only reached 1956, and the documents 1957. 


Germany. By T. H. Elkins. 
272 pages. 12s. 6d. 

A concise and clearly written historical 
geography for higher schools and universities. 
There are general chapters on the physical 
geography, history and economy of Germany 
as a whole, followed by more detailed regional 
surveys. 


Christophers. 


THE PEorpLES AND PoLicies OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By Leo Marquard. 2nd edition. Oxford Um- 
versity Press. 247 pages. 22s. 6d. 

An up-to-date edition of a thorough and 
balanced book. World opinions of South Africa 
have changed with time: but though many of 
the views which Mr Marquard first expressed in 
1952 seem less controversial today, they are no 
less worth considering. 
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Test circuit Italy 8.00 a.m. 


HE’S HELPING AGENTS IN SAN FRANCISCO- 
THIS VERY MINUTE! 


Even as he thumbs his stop-watch, this car manufacturer is giving agents 
in San Francisco the best sales support he can—for his company has invest- 
ed in international advertising in the U.S. edition of TimzE. - 

Like 3 million other influential people around the world, many citizens 
in San Francisco, including men who buy cars for their companies as well 
as for themselves, are guided by Time. Right now, 10.30 p.m., they’re read- 
ing TrmME, The Weekly Newsmagazine that carries more imported car advert- 
ising than any other magazine in America. 

| Meet your distributors and support your dealers the 
best way. Back them with the selling power of Trme’s six 
editions: U.S.; Atlantic; Asia; South Pacific; Latin America; 
Canada; separately or all together, depending on the markets 
in which they operate. For more facts, ask:— 

TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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$s dreams into present-day realities 






etter future closer 





eat 5 o'clock shadow 


- Soresea metal’s traditional enemy—is be- 
coming less and less of a despair te manu- 


facturers and users of metal products. For, more: 


and more metals are placed beyond its reach with 
the help of anti-rust chemicals. Like Monsanto's 
sodium benzoate. 

Razor blades wrapped in paper impregnated 
with this white powder chemical reach the bath- 
room in the same perfect condition as they left the 
factory —completely free from rust. Ready to give 
smooth, long-lasting shaves. 

In the same way; wrapping papers treated with 
sodium benzoate protect other metal products— 
such as ball bearings, small tools, car and tractor 
spare parts. 

Other products benefit from the anti-corrosive 
powers of sodium benzoate. Modern anti-freeze 
mixtures contain -this corrosion inhibitor to 


protect engine cooling systems. Manufacturers of 


water-based emulsion paint use it to guard tins 
against rust. 

Sodium benzoate helps manufacturers every- 
where to produce better, longer-lasting products. 
It's another way Monsanto brings a better future 


closer. 


If you, as a manufacturer, 
are interested in chemicals or plastics, it will pay you 


to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 


85! Monsanto House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.! and 
at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. 


In association with: 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A, 
MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL. 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS (AUSTRAL 1A) LIMITED, MEL BOURNF. 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED, BOMBAY. 


Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 





Why do more and more 


busy people travel to Australia by 
P & O—Orient Lines? 


Good food . . 


. good company . . 
to prepare . 


. good health . . 


. . time to think! These are just a few of the many good reasons why more 


. good business ! Time to work . , . time 


and more busy people travel to Australia by P & O - Orient. 
_ More and more busy people are realizing the tremendous value of the restored 'nealth, 
time for thought, and new business associations that only sea travel can give them. 


Good Food Menus to astonish the gourmet 

. and cater for the ascetic. A quite impossible 
choice of magnificent food every mealtime. 
P & O-Orient make the trip a memorable 
ee ane 


y Military men . . . Stock- 
Geer ; ientists ... Authors .. . Sur- 
geons ..: You ll always meet someone interest- 
ing on a P & O - Orient ship. And there are so 
many pleasant places to talk. Sunlit decks oo 
quiet lounges . . . friendly bars. 

Good Health Sunshine . . . sea air . . . com- 
plete relaxation. P & O - Orient puts you right 


on top again. You arrive fit, tanned, refreshed 
—ready for some really hard work. 


Good Business It's rare that you don’t meet 
someone in your own line of business . . . im- 
possible not to meet someone who can give you 
valuable information . . . advice . . . contacts 
At the end of the trip you'll realise what a 
rewarding holiday this has been. 


REMEMBER YOUR WIFE 


What's good for you is good for ~e wife and 
family too! They'll enjoy a P & O - Orient 
voyage—even if they follow you later. There 
are nurseries and trained children’s hostesses 
on évery ship. Incidentally more and more 


wives are accompanying their husbands on 
normal business trips. 


P &O — ORIENT FIRST CLASS TO AUSTRALIA IS AN INVESTMENT 
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Orewing by JOHIN WARD, AKA, on board « P & O - Orient Lines ship. 


Air-and-sea If you're in a hurry, you have 
the best of both worlds by flying part -way, 
sailing the rest. Or flying out, sailing home. 
Whatever combination of air and sea travel 
suits you best can casily be arranged with your 
travel agent. 

Pacific Outlets P & O - Orient Lines are not 
only a great Commonwealth lifeline, with all 
the traditions of the British Mercantile Marine, 
but a magnificent outlet to the Pacific too. 
Services extend from Australia to the Orient 
and the West! Coast of North America. 


ORIENT 
LINES - 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W.1. 
130 LEADENHALL STREFT, F.C.3. 


WHITEHALL 4444 
AVENUE 8000 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Budapest in 1960 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UNGARY,” says the official geography, “is a country of 
Central Europe.” So it is; but Central Europe is harder to 
find than it used to be, and more readily forgotten. Well- 

off Viennese used to go to Budapest for their night life. long ago. 
They would not find it there now if they looked; in any event. 
they would as soon think of setting off for Samarkand. It is a 
curious thing that Budapest, once Vienna’s twin city, should have 
been written off by the Austrians to the extent that it has. When 
you take the Rennweg. the south-eastern road out of Vienna, there 
are signposts to Schwechat, Bruck an der Leitha and Nickelsdorf, 
but none—not one—to Budapest. 

The feeling of living on the fringes of unknown Asia is not new 
for the Viennese. It owes as much to Sultan Suleiman II as.to 
Stalin, and it is Metternich who is supposed to have said: “ Asia 
begins at the Rennweg.” On the shores of the Neusiedler See, 
Austria’s most extensive and strangest lake, the steppes of Asia 
are believed to start, and changes in the fauna and flora are pointed 
out. Bus-loads of tourists drive up to the Hungarian frontier at 
the southern corner of the huge shallow lake, where the well-kept 
road disappears under grass and weeds; they feel the chill in 
their bones as they gaze at the double barbed wire fence and the 
watchtower with its armed guard, and are warned not to touch 
the wire for fear of mines. 

Relations between Austria and Hungary have deteriorated this 
autumn, partly because the Hungarian guards, perhaps resenting 
being gazed at as if they were in a zo00, have once or twice loosed 
off a warning shot. The Hungarian apparatus of wire, towers, 
and minefields is, indeed, repugnant, and it is hard to see an 
acceptable reason for it. Hungarian officials say that the purpose 
is Not to stop, but simply to control, movement across the frontier. 
It is not entirely convincing. Still, it must be admitted that the 
controls at the authorised road crossing point on the main road 
from Vienna to Budapest are not merely correct but civil and 
quick, And when you set out to drive back from Budapest to 
Vienna, there are plenty of helpful signposts that say Wien. 


HOUGH it is the Hungarians who keep up the barbed wire 
Ty barriers, it is also the Hungarians who not only profess, but 
show, an active desire to communicate and an active curiosity about 
what goes on in the world. Budapest is full of startlingly articulate 
people, official as well as unofficial. They will talk about the Six 
and Seven, the American election, the revolution (only it is 
called “ the counter-revolution ”) of 1956, the place of raw material 
price movements in the world business cycle, the chances of real 
independence for the new African states, the difficulties of creative 
writing in a country where a revolution has been put down, and 
the evident necessity, now that sweet pastries are easy to get, of 
including foundation garments for women in the economic plan. 
They will talk for hours, and very well. 
These coaversations took place at a time when Mr Khrushchev 
was in New York, pounding his desk with the heel of his shoe. 


Upon being asked politely by a Foreign Ministry official what he 
thought of the international situation your correspondent said he 
thought it was bad, and getting worse. This view was received 
with mild surprise; the constructive aspects of a gathering of worid 
statesmen in New York, and the hopes of an carly summit meet- 
ing, were amiably pointed out in reply. 

All the same, one did not have to dig long or deep to find 
evidence of the push-and-pull between communist aggressiveness 
and the civilised desire for contact. The men in responsible 
official positions in Budapest are not all communists, but those 
who are not are bound to be to a greater or lesser extent “ what 
you would call fellow-travellers,” as a communist escort put 
ut; on the big issues of peace and war, disarmament, Germany, 
and colonialism they defer to certain general tenets of orthodoxy. 
Underlying these tenets is the familiar general proposition that 
communism is on its way up and other political systems are on 
their way down—and the West, by refusing to get out of the 
wav and let history march on, is being bellicose and unreasonable. 

The real communists believe this hotly; the others allow it to 
be taken as read. But, in Budapest, both kinds of men give every 
appearance of believing, in addition, that their country needs con- 
tacts with the western world, more trade, more information, more 
exchanges of persons and ideas. The reasons why are to be read 
in Hungary’s history and Hungary's position on the map; they are 
reasons of independence (relative as that term is) and of national 
existence. Plainly they have great force for the millions of non- 
communists and of anti-communists in Hungary, whose interests 
cannot possibly be served by any western policy of keeping 
Hungary at arm’s length. What is more puzzling is that these 
reasons appear to be allowed some weight in the minds of the 
communists themselves. Perhaps this is part of the tacit compact 
under which Hungary has been governed since 1956, whereby the 
rulers show more consideration for popular feelings and habits and 
popular economic necessities than the Rakosi regime used to 
show, while the non-communist public accepts that there is, for 
the present, no alternative to communist rule. 

The Budapest scene is not at all simple to interpret. When one 
first drives into town through the dusk, five hours from Vienna, 
sniffing the familiar sour smell of sulphur from the socialist petrol, 
one feels the dilapidation of a great town that has been slow at 
repairing the scars of war, has too many public works unfinished, 
and has not mastered its housing needs or the problem of keeping 
existing houses in good order. The outskirts are an endless village 
with the typical low Hungarian village houses placed end on to the 
street. Even in the inner districts the street lighting is not good 
enough, and of course the neon advertising that brightens western 
cities is missing, except for the occasional red star on some 
socialised works. Down by the river, too much of the embank- 
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ment on the Buda (or right) bank is under repair and closed to 
traffic. 


Budapest, unlike Vienna, is built on its river and it is the sweep 
the river that gives it its splendour. In daylight, the grandeur 

iver and skylines—the hills of Buda and the streets 
eT el eer eed, tonent 


j 
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somewhat tentatively in some respects ; the all-powerful tram still 
seat acne aces eng colds comateen, and even amen 
vehicles are uncertain whether to stop or go. The streets in the 
central districts are animated and rather fun, if only because |the 


than a north-western European docs. Partly this is from a long 
habit of café life ; partly, no doubt, because housing is still unsatis- 
factory and overcrowded, as everybody admits. 

In a curious way it is a part of official policy to encourage café 
life, the planners being, apparently, convinced that the state. has 
a duty to raise the status of women, and therefore to lighten 
house-work. (A senior planner assur¢d your correspondent that 


this was a matter of principle and not simply a dodge to get the | 
women into the factories; and there was other evidence that 


Hungary is not, like some other communist countries, suffering 
rom a general shortage of factory labour. The flow of young 
people from village to town seems to provide all the industrial 
Indeed, there were suggestions of 


_ 


N pursuit of a less laborious life for the housewife various 
measures are taken, some obvious, some rather odd. Canteen 
feeding is heavily subsidised. The preparation and sale of pro- 
cessed, and even of frozen, foods is being fostered; and there are 
new shops for this kind of trade, with people actually shopping in 
them, in crowds.- The restaurants are the next candidates for 
preferential treatment to bring their prices within reach of more 
people. The quality of their food is quite good, and the wine 
and the gypsy music make it seem better—there is no pretence in 
Hungary of having abolished the gypsies. The cafés, as distinct 
from the restaurants, are getting the preferential price treatment 
already. And in the cafés are the Hungarian public, not badly 
dressed, talking, sipping, and consuming great quantities of cakes. 
Coffee'in thd shops is wildly expensive, between 320 and 400 
forints a kilogramme (which works out, if you take the tourist 
exchange rate, at between {2 4s. and {2 16s. a pound). But 


is a matter of speculation ; but it is all done for her sake. On a 
similar principle made-up clothes, particularly children’s clothes, 
are kept relatively cheap, while piece-goods are expensive ; if the 
state can help it, it is simply not going to be worth the housewife’s 
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Greece's Moral Crisis 


FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 


REECE is in the throes of a delayed moral crisis ; sixteen years 
after the end of the war there is a growing impulse to demand 
the exposure of those Greeks who collaborated with the Nazis 
during the occupation. In the other occupied countries of Europe 
the crisis came immediately after the war. But Greece was then 
desperately resisting a relentless communist attempt to drag it 
into Moscow’s orbit. The danger was real ; revenge could wait. 
It was this confusion that the collaborators exploited in order to 
survive. They proclaimed themselves staunch anti-communists, 
whose collaboration with the Nazis had saved the nation from 
a worse fate. Thus they are able today to positions of 
respect and also, thanks to their wartime activities, of great wealth. 
Some years ago Greece imitated the other European nations 
which had liquidated the past by restoring friendly relations and 
close economic ties with west Germany. Soon Germany became 
the leading source of economic help to Greece and the main 
customer for Greek exports. It was natural that Bonn should 
have taken advantage of this position to seck)a tacit obliteration 
of the more disgraceful aspects of the Nazi past in Greece. As 
early as 1952 war criminals held in Greece were negotiated for 
against increased German orders for Greek tobacco. Last year 
in a wholesale bargain the Greek government undertook to suspend 
the prosecution of some 700 Germans wanted for atrocities com- 
mitted in Greece during the occupation. 

These deals, in which human dignity and justice, so valued by 
the Greeks, seemed to be bartered away for gain, were widely 
disapproved in Greece ; criticism sharpened when Max Merten, 
sentenced last year in Athens to 25 years’ imprisonment for his 
part in the extermination of 42,000 Salonika Jews, was expelled 


_unscathed to Germany. The Greek minister of justice declared 


that this act of leniency was essential to placate Germany in order 
to secure better economic relations with it. What the average 
Greek still fails to understand is why postwar Germany, which has 
presumably renounced its Nazi past, should still value the well- 
being of convicted war criminals so highly. 


INCE then the Greek government has had cause to regret its 

indulgence. Last month Merten launched a virulefit campaigh 
against members of the Greek government, accusing them of having 
served as wartime collaborators of the Nazis. His motives are 
unknown, but it is assumed officially that he is trying to force the 
Greek government to exculpate him so that he may resume his 
lawyer's practice in Berlin. 

The accusations implying that the Greek prime minister, Mr 
Karamanlis, had been a paid informant of the enemy are pre- 
posterous and would have been contemptuously ignored anywhere 
else. Not in Greece, however. There are too many minds here 
ready to accept a slur against anydne until it is effectively and 
formally disproved. There is the Opposition, for long deprived 
of a weapon against the government, which promptly seized this 
unigue opportunity to strike. Both the climate and the issue were 
suitable: popular reaction against the summary burying of the 
unexpiated past; the readiness to accept scandal ; and the long 
delay needed to disprove the allegations in court. Two cabinet 
ministers accused with Mr Karamanlis have already filed libel suits 
against Merten before the Greek courts, but the process is slow ; 
the Opposition has at least another month in which to hit at the 
government in an unusually ruthless press campaign. 

To foster uncertainty the Opposition press has been inventing 
speculative reports of imminent changes, of immediate action by 
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Green grow the olives 


Perhaps an outwards-bound Roman legionnaire or a home-going 
proconsul once plucked an olive as he passed through Apulia, 
along the famous Appian Way. For this ancient province (forming 
the “heel” of Italy) was, and still is, noted for its excellent olives. 
Its people, whose forbears have known Roman, Greek, Saracen, 
Norman and Spanish overlords, today strive to overthrow yet 
another “foreigner” on their soil . 
olive weevil. 

This time they have an effective weapon. It is dieldrin, and it is 
proving highly successful. The trees and the surrounding soil are 
given two sprayings when the young fruits first appear. These 
prevent the female weevil burrowing into the olives and laying 


. . Rhynchites cribripennis, the 
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her eggs within. Thus, the year’s harvest gets off to a sturdy start. 
Nor does dieldrin’s good work finish there. The two sprayings of 
this persistent Shell insecticide usually control the first and second 
generations of the olive fly as well. Other pests, such as the olive 
thrip and the olive moth, are also held in check by the treatment. 
Between them, aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, Phosdrin, D-D and 
Nemagon can control virtually every major world pest. 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information, consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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MARCHON ADDS A SPARKLE TO THE WORLD | 


The mysterious occident too, has tricks of its own—like making dirt 
and grime disappear with the ease born of modern detergents. The 
'magic’ in the powder or the bottle is often contributed by Marchon, 
whose versatile range of detergent raw materials is appreciated 
and used by detergent manufacturers ali over the world. 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 





WHITEHAVEN ENGLAND 


MEMBER OF THE ALBRIGHT & WILSON GROUP OF COMPANIES. 
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on the waves * 





Skilled manpower and creative engineering is the 
essence of progress which today rules the Seven Seas. 
This progress is constantly evident in the new luxury 
passenger ships, the rapid passenger-cargo ships, the 
sleek tankers, ore and bulk carriers dotting the globe. 
The Mitsui ships ‘stand out anywhere— everywhere, 
in fact, where there’s water. And each ship is the 


symbol of Mitsui manpower and engineering, skill and 


Creativity without peer today and _ unchallenged 
tomorrow. 
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the King, of impending elections—all served up hot side by side 
with virulent attacks by Merten, containing more and more unsub- 
stantiated accusations, and more and more promises of damning 
evidence|to come. The Greek libel laws are too weak to allow any 
effective action and, in Greek politics, ethics are often regarded 
as a sign of weakness. 

As the atmosphere gradually becomes more polluted, it is 
increasingly evident that the Opposition parties are playing with 
fire. They are engaged in a massive effort to overthrow the govern- 
ment, although, except for the pro-communist EDA, no opposition 
party is strong enough to have any reasonable claim to the succes- 
sion. Elections (which the government is contemplating as a last 
resort) at a time when these parties are in complete disarray 
would give the communists more power than they would normally 
be able to muster. An effort to establish a conglomeration of 
isolated right-wing and centre groups under General Grivas was 
recently resumed. If it succeeds perhaps the only thing to hold 
these groups together will be their ambition to rule. In this maze 
of nauseating polemics it is an encouraging sign that a few Oppo- 
sition politicians have refrained from exploiting the Merten case 


to further their own political ends—at the risk of being considered 
unduly ethical. 


Madrid’s Arab Friends 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN BARCELONA 


QO N his way to the United Nations, President Nasser made only 
one stop. This was on September 23rd at Barajas airport, 
outside Madrid ; there he was met by General Franco and talked 
with him for an hour and a half. The meeting was given great 
prominence in the Spanish press, and special articles praised Presi- 
dent Nasser’s statesmanship and emphasised the close understand- 
ing between Spain and the Arab world. It was also well publicised 
in the Egyptian press. It had been preceded by a memorandum 
from the Arab League to its members urging them to strengthen 
their economic relations with Spain, and proposing that a Spanish- 
Arab company and bank should be set up to encourage trade 
between the two sides. 

General Franco has always played a role of his own in Arab 
affairs. This entails supporting the Arabs without clashing too 
hard with American policy. He supplied arms to the Palestine 
Arabs during the British occupation and after, and—the thing that 
has most impressed Arab opinon—he has never recognised Israel. 
At one time there were frequent visits by Arab heads of state, 
ministers and political leaders to Madrid, and relations with Egypt 
have always been particularly friendly. Egypt was one of the first 
countries to recognise the Franco government, and it declined to 
withdraw its ambassador from Madrid after the war at the time 
of the diplomatic boycott. Spain spoke in support of Egypt at the 
United Nations during the Suez crisis and made a barter agreement, 
worth £3 million, for the supply of Spanish wheat against repay- 
ment in Egyptian cotton—an expensive deal since the wheat has 
not yet been paid for. 

In Morocco, General Franco has also played his own hand. 
Spain supported the exiled Sultan against the French and supplied 
arms to the Moroccans. . Here, however, there was an abrupt 
reversal of roles when, in March, 1956, the French accepted inde- 
pendence for French Morocco. Unprepared for this, General 
Franco found himself faced with a dangerous situation in the 
Spanish zone, where he was obliged, under pressure, to grant 
independence a month later. Now the French are withdrawing 
their remaining troops, and it is reported, though no announcement 
has been made, that an agreement has been reached for the with- 
drawal of Spanish troops. Spain has retreated with dignity ; but 
it cannot be said that relations with Morocco are cordial. The 
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Moroccans lay claim not only to (French) Mauretania but also to 
the Spanish Sahara and the Spanish enclave of Ifni. There is also 
a strong irredentist movement in the Moroccan Istiqlal party that 
demands the cession of Melilla, Ceuta and the other presidios on 
the African coast. These towns are governed as part of metro- 
politan Spain, and have been Spanish for centuries (Melilla since 
1492). Their existence is always a possible source of friction ; yet 
it is hard to see any Spanish government daring to hand them over. 

The other Arab states, particularly the United Arab Republic, 
are glad of General Franco’s support and alive to its diplomatic 
advantages ; at the same time they are a little wary of their asso- 
ciation with a regime that is not internationally popular. The 
Franco-Nasser meeting was probably no more than a gesture that 
suited both sides so far as it went. Apparently it was not planned 
in advarice ; General Franco decided to go to the airport person- 
ally. Not much of importance is likely to have been settled during 
a brief meeting, which was in any case not private, but attended 
by the respective ambassadors and by various ministers. 

Trade between Spain and the Arab states is unlikely to increase 
much. The only possibility would be if the Spanish government 
decided once more to intervene in commercial transactions and 
concluded big barter deals such as those that were arranged in 
the past with Egypt and Pakistan. But economic policy, since the 
stabilisation of the peseta last year, has been averse to govern- 
ment intervention and in favour of private enterprise. There is 
also the disadvantage that the main Spanish products are much 
the same as those of the Arab countries—fruit, olive oil and 
textiles. When crops are poor, Spain may import olive oil from 
these countries. Now that imports are less restricted, Spain may 
take more raw cotton from Egypt and more of the shorter staple 
cotton grown in Syria—the type mainly used in the Spanish mills. 
For Spanish exporters there is some scope for increased sales of 
machinery, particularly to Morocco. Some Spanish firms may 
find new outlets: a former Egyptian minister of commerce has 
been in Spain recently to promote business contacts. But the field 
is limited. 

The truth of the matter is that Spain is not greatly involved 
with the Arab states cither politically or economically. The 
Spanish-Arab entente, though interesting and a factor to be 
reckoned with, does not promise any material results. 


Mao Tse-tung Tries 
“Yun Chou-huseh”’ 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN HONGKONG 


AO|TSE-TUNG is off to a sensational flying start with his third 

five-year plan. Kazuo Suzuki, the director of the Sino- 
Japanese trade promotion association, has just brought the good 
news from Peking to Tokyo of China’s unprecedently early prepara- 
tions for the continuing long march in the dark and distant days 
of 1963-67. Mr Suzuki's chief interest in the news is the effect 
that the acceleration of China’s industrial and agricultural expan- 
sion will have on possible orders and contracts for Japanese manu- 
facturers and exporters. He has sounded a private but urgent 
warning that Japanese interests which hope to benefit from Mr 
Chou En-lai’s guarded offer of limited trade should be ready to 
match the tentative deadline for the completion of recommendations 
for Peking’s new plan: July, 1961. 

The Japanese disclosure that 1963-67 planning is under way 
confirms recent speculation by western and neutral Asian embassies 
in Peking and gives substance and cohesion to fragmentary news 
items and correlated party pronouncements by Li Fu-chun, chair- 
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man of the state planning commission, and the minister of agricul- 
ture, Liao Lu-yen. The exhortation “yun chou-huseh,” which 
means, in effect, “ strict calculation and planning,” has been creep- 
ing into party manifestoes, and the vice-premier, Li Fu-chun, has 
revived an old Chinese saying which has an unmistakeably Maoist 
ring about it: “A plan prepared in an army tent beforehand decides 
the victory to be won thousands of miles away.” 

This will be the first time that China has attempted to formulate 
a basic plan before the actual five-year period has opened. The 
flying start doubtless reflects the Politburo’s continuing dissatisfac- 
tion with last year’s drastic’ interruption to, and embarrassing 
revision of, the present second five-year plan. Soviet advisers, in 
private conversation with Asian diplomats in Peking since relations 
between th¢ Russian and Chinese comrades became strained, have 
made poate) shen China’s five-year plans, insisting that there has 
been only /* one four-year plan ”-and “one 34-year plan.” These 
observations, while in execrable fraternal taste, are not wide of 
the mark: the programme for the first five-year plan (1953-57) 
was not hammered into isional shape until the beginning of 
1954, and the programme ffor the second five-year plan (1958-62) 
was, of course, completely recast in mid-1959—and recast by 
Soviet advisers, to boot. : 

There have also been reports from Peking that Mao Tse-tung 
has been stung by apposite Soviet comment that China’s proud 
boasts of having achieved planned targets two or even three, years 
ahead of schedule merely mean that there has actually been no 
proper planning at all. From this criticism and from clues in a 
recent Red Flag article by Li Fu-chun, who presumably will again 
be boss of the third Chinese plan, it appears that a new system of 
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“ higher ” and “lower” levels will be instituted in the setting of 
production targets in an attempt to strike a more reasonable aver- 
age and to link achievement more closely to aspiration. Mr Li 
wrote: 

In drawing up our next programme, we should on the one hand 
make the plans reflect a long-term ideal in proper perspective, 
and on the other hand carefully study and realistically work out 
every target so that it will conform to reality or come as neaf to 
it as possible. The targets should be set in a manner combining 
the views from lower to higher levels and vice versa. 

Throughout the long and turgid article he reverts incessantly to 
the vital importance of yun chou-huseh. 


Two other guides to future Chinese planning are, first, the 
sudden and sustained insistence, since the departure of the Soviet 
technicians, on “ self-reliance” and “ independent development 
with a minimum of foreign aid ”; and, second, the strong emphasis 
on the overriding importance of agricultural expansion. Mr Li's 
planners are presumably now gtappling with the prodigious prob- 
lem of “high” and “low” level targets in both industry and 
agticulture for a climax that is seven long years distant, but sig- 
nificantly the only hard basic directive that has been mentioned 
stipulates firmly that “ grain production must be doubled by 1970.” 


To achieve this miracle of production (nearly 600 million tons 
of grain), the mechanisation of agriculture must be pushed forward 
over a period of 10 years in three stages ; the critical stage will 
fall in the 1963-67 period of the third five-year plan. It seems 
clear that priority in steel and machinery producton will be 
directed to this end. Already Mr Li has authorised for 1960 a 
doubled allocation of rolled steel for agriculture and a 40 per cent 


Nubian Trek 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


fee Sudan government has decided 
that between now and June,’ 1963, 
§2,000 Sudanese Nubians, their families 
and chattels are to be transported 600 
miles from the Egyptian frontier region 
of the Nile valley to Kashm. el-Girba, 
which is on the Atbara River in the south- 
eastern part of Kassala province (see 
The Economist, May 21, 1960, page 762). 
It is calculated that 105 complete trains 
will be needed for this mass migration. 
By the time it is completed, the coffers of 
the Aswan High Dam should be ready to 
hold the first waters of what will be, a few 
years later, a man-made lake stretching 
300 miles along the Nile Valley, and the 
homes of the Nubians in the Wadi Halfa 
region will be submerged. 

Although the Wadi Halfa people had 
been told that their choice of a resettle- 
ment site would be respected, the govern- 
ment has chosen Kashm el-Girba against 
their wishes. After their delegation and 


the government officials had spent several ‘ 


months studying five possible resettlement 
areas, they chose an area just south of 
Khartoum and still, as it Were, in touch 
with the settled region of the Nile valley 
proper. This is understandable; their 
ancestors have lived in the Nile valley in 
the Wadi Halfa region for thousands of 
years; their ancient monuments remain 
in their valley, and they preserve their 


peculiar customs and their own language. 

They are now to be sent to the Atbara 
valley, which is flooded by tempestuous 
waters half the year and dry as a bone for 
the other half. The inhabitants there 
have, of necessity, been nomads, with 
manners and customs entirely foreign to 
those of the Nubians. The government 
proposes to build a £10 million dam at 
Kashm el-Girba and to settle the Nubians 
and nomads on the land irrigated from it. 
The way of life on the Atbara will then 
perhaps be nearer to that of the immi- 
grants than of the local people. The 
Nubians nevertheless feel ‘it will be a very 
strange world. 

Another site favoured by some govern- 
ment officials was in Dongola, south-west 
of Nubia, largely because the Dongalawis 
are close in custom and tradition to the 
Wadi Halfa people. The United States 
was reported to be willing to pay for re- 
settling the §2,000 in Dongola. This was 
a great inducement, because it is estimated 
that transferring them to Kassala will cost 
twice the £15 million that the United 
Arab Republic has undertaken to pay as 
compensation for their displacement. 
Even this did not count in the end with 
the government. The dam at Kashm 
el-Girba was a definite plan—tenders for 
it have already gone out—and the area to 
be irrigated needed a population. 
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The One question mark seems to be the 
timetable. Informed people say the . 
transfer and resettlement cannot be com- 
pleted in time. Their hope is that the 
Russian engineers will also fail to have 
the Aswan coffer dams ready, so that both 
parts of fhe plan can be deferred together. 
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Housewives’ choice 


This one or that one? What a choice there is in today’s supermarket 

One thing she can be sure of: that every article of prepared food she 
buys is factory-fresh. Yet it may have been weeks on the shelf. How 
does it keep so well? What is the manufacturer's “secret weapon” 
against spoilage ? 

Anti-oxidants are the answer. One such is Shell's /onol C P, acolour- 
less, odourless, tasteless chemical which, added to fats and vegetable 
oils, cogsiderably delays their going rancid. This activity carries over 
into baked foods made from the stabilised fat and so the ‘life’ of the 
product is lengthened. In addition, Jonol C P may also be incor- 
porated in the wrapping paper. 

In every industry everywhere, you will find Shell chemicals similarly 


being used. There is hardly an industrial chemical in demand today 
not made by Shell. And, side by side with this vast production, Shell 
research goes on constantly . . . to discover new syntheses, new pro- 
perties, new uses. Additives, detergents, plastics, solvents, synthetic 
rubbers . . . all these are Shell. It is worth your while to think of 
Shell when you think of chemicals. 


Shell industrial Chemicais 


Issued by Shell International Chemical Company Limited. 
For further information, consult your Shell Company 
(in the U.K. apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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A NEW SERVICE 


solves the present problem 


nce a year, nearly every business house in Britain is confronted with 
the same problem, at the same time . . . Christmas Gifts, and what a 
time-wasting business it can be. That is why we think you will be 


Chairmen 





vote for interested in a new Service offered this year by an enterprising firm of 
Cigar merchants in the City. 
The Anglo-Havana Cigar Co. Ltd. carries stocks of the choicest Tobacco 
we in all its many forms. They have set up an organisation to select and 
the eC S I despatch gifts of Tobacco for business houses or individuals. 
, Any make of cigar — Havana, Jamaican, Indian or Dutch .... All 


<n : «f brands of cigarettes, including American, Continental, Egyptian. or 
London's NEWEST Lusury Hotel in the Coptre of Things Turkish, and, of course, any pipe tobacco, are in stock. 


Let the Westbury take over your enter- All you have to do is to select from their lists and supply the names and 
: 7 ie : ' | addresses'and your message or greetings card . . . they do the rest. The 
tainment problems. Superb dining service. whole service. including packing and insurance. is free; only the cost of 
International cuisine. Air-conditioned postage is added. Orders are expertly selected and packed, and, what 
is really important: the cigars are in perfect condition and the tobacco 

banqueting rooms. Meet in the Polo Bar... and cigarettes are always fresh. 


They also specialize in hand-made Virginia cigarettes printed with 


Bookings taken for all Knott Hotels ia the names of individuals or Companies . . . surely the most effective and 


the U.S.A. and the Westbury, Toronte personal form of advertising. 

(immediate confirmation). Full details of this service will be gladly sent on application, together with 
a copy of GUIDE TO A GOOD CIGAR. a specially written booklet, 

Reservations : MAY fair 7755 containing everything the discriminating cigar smoker should know, 


by writing to The Anglo-Havana Cigar Co. Ltd. 1—3 Broad Street 


Cables : Westburotl, London. Station, Liverpoo! St., London, E.C.2. 





Now—“today’s New York Times today” 





What you want to know 
abo ut the U.S. (its presidential election); the U.N. (the African crisis); 
Wall Street (complete daily trading reports): 


the WO rid (people, problems and progress spline 





* America’s most distinguished newspaper” is 
now available to informed and enquiring readers 


in Europe in a daily edition published every week- . 
day morning in Paris and distributed everywhere eg ew or imes 
in Europe simultaneously with the same day’s U.S. 


edition in New York. ONAL FDITI N 
* On sale at leading newsagents 8d a copy. Special intro- INTER NATI | 0 


ductory subscription saves you 25°. -3 months, £2.5.0; | year, “ , T ” 
£7.13.0. Write Seymour Press, Ltd., 282 Vauxhall Bridge Road, Today's New York Times in Europe Today 
London, 8.W.1. Advertising Representative: Joshua B. Powers Ltd. 
14, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
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increase in the farming area cultivated by machines. 

This preoccupation with agriculture is probably the reason for 
the recent party line that, ‘while massive industrialisation is, of 
course, most desirable, agricultural expansion is “ the one essen- 
tial base” in the transition to communism of socialist countries like 
China, with a gross excess of population and a gros: shortage of 
capital. Peking’s avowed policy is still “ simultaneous develop- 
ment of industry and agriculture,” but there can be little doubt 
that the yun-chou-huseh mood in which Mao Tse-tung is now con- 
templating the clouded and critical approaches to 1963-67 is 
primarily agricultural and only secondarily industrial. 

It is an interesting coincidence that Mr Li, in planning con- 
tinued toil, tears and sweat for the unhappy Chinese people, should 
choose two weeks ago to proclaim for the first time that the popula- 
tion has now passed the 700-million mark. 


Exploding the Nuclear Humbug 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY WITH THE BRITISH FORCES IN 
GERMANY 


F" a long time now the British Army of the Rhine has been 
written off as an effective military force. The idea that 55,000 
men can defeat a mobile and well armed enemy, overwhelmingly 
stronger in numbers, has been regarded as absurd. The army's 
contribution may be politically useful when the British Govern- 
ment wants to assure its allies in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation that it will not contract out of European defence, but 
arguments that the Rhine Army can handle more than a frontier 
incident do not hold water. | 

Naturally the Rhine Army itself has never enjoyed this inferior 
role, and for years its senior officers have been saying that it must 
be given some “ genuine strength.” Now that it is being equipped 
with medium nuclear artillery it feels that the strength is beginning 
to come. Commanders are delighted about their new weapons and 
make no bones about saying that they will use them if ever their 
troops are being overrun in land fighting. Training is now almost 
exclusively concerned with the use of tactical nuclear weapons to 
control the battlefield. Increasing responsibility for deciding when 
to use these weapons is being put on such telatively junior officers 
as brigade commanders. 


There are two particulatly interesting things about these develop- 
ments. Firstly, the commanders have decided that nuclear weapons 
must not only be used in the initial stage of a conflict, but that 
they must have enough punch not only to make the enemy change 
his mind on the battlefield, but to make him wonder whether the 
whole game is worth while. The tactical nuclear weapons now 
coming into service, the Honest John and the 8 in. howitzer, are 
regarded as being “not too little, not too big, but just right.” 
“ Little” nuclear weapons, the soldiers say, cannot be decisive ; 
corps artillery such as the Corporal rocket are too big and clumsy. 
“ Blue Water,” however, the new British ground to ground nuclear 
missile system, with a range of about thirty-five miles, would be 
welcome. Tacticians think that battles in Europe can be won and 
lost over this range. Some quite significant training is in fact going 
forward in the Rhine Army, based on the idea of infantry and 
armour working together as mobile pattle groups while the nuclear 
artillery is used to destroy the enemy’s most dangerous lines of 
advance. Even if this training seems remote from the political 
realities of our time, at least it shows that the Rhine Army is getting 
away from the idea that it is defending a line and not an area. 


The other, even more interesting, development is that the 
soldiers are quite determined not to leave it to the politicians to 
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tell them when to fire the weapons. The idea of political control 
raises the blood pressure of these professionals. They say that it is 
humbug to imagine a situation in which the Russians started 
coming west in strength, and tactical nuclear weapons would still 
not be used. They add that their Russian opposite numbers must 
think it humbug also. If a nuclear weapon is to be used, the man 
on the ground must know when to use it ; neither civilians in Paris, 
nor an elaborate system of directives locked up in the army com- 
mander’s brief case, can do this job. 


It is an alarming business to talk to Rhine Army commanders 
and staffs. Nevertheless one has considerable sympathy for their 
problems. Although the soldiers’ views contradict the current 
doctrine that nuclear weapons would only be used in the last resort, 
the politicians and public had better realise that it is these views 
that may be put into practice if trouble starts. 

There is one possible alternative to this present British reliance 
on tactical nuclear weapons. This would be to arm the proposed 
Nato mobile reserve with them. This reserve was first mentioned 
about a year ago by General Norstad. It was to be formed from 
battalion groups, contributed in the first instance by Britain, France 
and the United States. If we look at a map of the Nato area we 
see that the Supreme Allied Commander’s front extends from the 
North Cape to Smyrna. It is obviously impossible to cover this 
front with the number of troops in Nato’s land forces. But it is 
also very dangerous to suppose that a fixed stock of nuclear artillery 
and missiles will fill the gaps. If, however, the mobile reserve came 
into being, was well-armed, and was given a roving commission, 
Nato would have a realistic military answer to ambiguous threats. 


When the idea was first mentioned it was intended that the 
reserve would be under the direct control of the Supreme Com- 
mander’s deputy. This if the reserve were given medium nuclear 
weapons a pragmatic solution would be provided not only to 
problems of national ownership and control, but to the more thorny 
problem of deciding when the weapons should be let off. At the 
moment the usual mysterious Nato silence surrounds the idea of 
a mobile reserve. There are some signs, however, that further 
efforts are being made by Nato defence ministers to manufacture 
and own weapons and equipment ip common. Mr Watkinson 
would do well to help keep Nato alive by suggesting that the mobile 
reserve be the first recipient of such weapons. 


The final impression left with your correspondent after his visit 
to Rhine Army units is that this small force has achieved a new 
sense of purpose now that it has these powerful weapons. Many 
units are ludicrously under strength ; all the talk is now of what 
the “nuclears” can achieve, and very little is heard about what 
the man on the ground is supposed to do. When it is asked if 
it is not dangerous to rely on relatively immobile weapons, the 
answer is given that the soldier has to do his best with what he 
has. There is a good deal of talk about whether more regulars 
could be recruited, but the invariable conclusion is reached that 
they cannot. There is still a belief, founded on emotion rather than 
reason, that a certain type of man will always‘ want to join the 
Army, and that this type will come forward in sufficient numbers 
to provide the Rhine Army with its bare manpower essentials. The 
only dissentient was a gunner colonel who thought that “ grammar 
school boys” would gladly join the Army as regulars without 
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wanting a commission, if they could be convinced that they had 
an interesting job to do. This is a fairly eccentric view. 
Whatever happens to the Rhine Army, however, one thing is 
clear. The Bundeswehr can hardly wait to step into the training 
areas vacated by the British. The German authorities ate not back- 
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People’s Opera in Leipzig 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


A TRAIN Called the Young Socialists’ Express leaves east Berlin every 
afternoon for Leipzig. Mention of ‘its name provokes an irreverent 
snigger from believers and unbelievers alike. Yet, to give it\its due, it is 
quite a good train—a double-decker that knows no class distinctions, 
serves hot and cold refreshments, and covers the 99 miles in two hours 
and fifty minutes, with one longish halt at Schénefeld, on the east . 
German border, to let the police have a look at passports. The quantity 
of beer and sausage consumed on the run must be considerable, for 
many of the passengers are hungry youngsters in uniform—so many, 


indeed, that you begin to wonder whether 
the train has not strayed from the peace- 
loving Democratic Republic into Dr 
Adenauer’s supposed empire of in- 
corrigible militarists on the other side of 
the Elbe. | 

Ample reading matter is provided free 
of charge on either side of the track: 
“The Democratic Republic is the only 
legal.German state,” “ Power stations, not 
tanks, for Africa” and so on through 
Jueterbog, Wittenberg, and smoking 
Bitterfeld to Leipzig, eastern Germany’s 
largest city if Berlin is left out of 
account. As they leave the station for 
the street, doubtless some travellers note 
the message engraved in stone on their 
left: “ The West Hall was destroyed by 
Anglo-American terror bombs on 7 July 
1944 and rebuilt in the years 1956-51.” 
None can miss the illuminated news, 
rippling along in the dusk on |top of a 
building across the station square, telling 
of socialist triumphs and capitalist beastli- 
ness throughout the five continents—and 
not above putting in a down-to-earth word 
now and then for a particular brand of 
people’s own detergent. 

, Since the beginning of the month 
Leipzig’s sombre skyline has been 
strikingly brightened by the white 
and gold superstructure of a new 
municipal opera house that has been 
floodlit at night to mark its opening 
Superbly arranged and equipped within, 
the theatre has cost just over 40 million 
east marks to build. What Leipzig’s 
600.000 citizens really think about this 
achievement, when they are still deprived 
of the certainty of being able to buy their 
daily milk, is difficult for the passing 
stranger to find out. Probably private 
resentment is mixed equally with civic 
pride. For until its former house was 
destroved in an air raid Leipzig had pro- 
vided a permanent home for opera ever 
since 1693, and in so doing had ‘osiered 
such distinguished associations as those it 
has had with Telemann, Wagner, Lort- 
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ward in imposing restrictions on Rhine Army exercises. Unless 
the British Government can state categorically that the Rhine Army 
is to remain in being, there is more than a possibility that the west 
German government will decide that its army can do the job better 
than the British ally can 





zing, and Mahler. And it must have 
gratified many Leipzigers that David 
Oistrakh thought it fitting to perform at 
the, inaugural ceremony along with the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, another of their 
special prides. As for the cost, it~ was 
heavily rubbed in that the cash had been 
provided by a benevolent central govern 
ment. The municipality’s obligation 
would be no more than to subsidise the 
future running of the house—to the cxtent 
of some 50 per cent of the costs. Since 
every one of the theatre’s 1,682 seats, ‘t 
was announced, was booked until next 
April, the relations between the manage 
ment and the city treasurer have yot off 
to a good start. 

It is understandable that an unpopulir 
regime has been squeezing every drop ot 
kudos it can out of so respectable an 
occasion. Herr Ulbricht, the first party 
secretary and head of the state—the 
‘Leipzig lad who has made good—occupied 
one of the two boxes that can be described 
only as- royal. “Kings never had it 
better,” a cultural bigwig proudly told 
journalists next day when he showed them 
how each box had its'own suite of receiv- 
ing and retiring rooms panelled in costly 
woods. (Cornered alone later and gently 
asked what price kings in so democratic 
a republic, the bigwig had the grace to 
bow with a wink and a grin.) The 
audience that.hag-assembled in the theatre 
and by oaee to hear Ojistrakh and 
the Gewandhaus orchestra perform 
Brahms’s violin concerto in D minor and 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony, were com- 
pelled to sit first through over an hour- 
and-a-half’s adulation of Herr Ulbricht, 
Lenin, the Soviet Ambassador, and the 
Russian and German Communist parties 
It was thanks to them that the workers of 
| Leipzig now had such a splendid opera 
house, with seats at a price within their 
reach (from about half a crown to 
10 shillings), unlike the exploited workers 





in the capitalists West, who could not 
afford to visit an opera house if they had 
one. 

One of the pleasanter experiences 
awaiting the western visitor to east 
Germany is to discover how robustly 
immune the population has staved to the 
relentless propaganda with which they 
have been continuously bombarded for 
fifteen years. It is not only the old and 
the middle-aged who know that the pic- 
ture they are being given of home and 
foreign affairs is outrageously distorted 
The majority of the younger generation 
seem to be just as shrewdly perceptive 
Leipzig’s public meeting places are 
crowded in the evening by the informally 
dressed. working teenagers with money to 
spend that are to be seen nowadays in all! 
west European towns. They are quite 
obviously not members of the Party, have 
no interest in it, and show no more respect 
for it than is required to keep out ot 
trouble. In private, they will frankly tel! 
you they despise it. One, for instance, a 
seventeen-year-old general labourer, says 
he has already fled once to western Ger- 
many, liked it there, and returned afte: 
six months only at the repeated bidding 
of his mother, a lonely war widow 
Another, an 18-year-old amateur boxer, 
employed as a turner at Leipzig’s biggest 
industrial plant, observes that all his oldér 
working companions are anti-communist,. 
and says he respects their judgment. 

Most of these young people say they 
hope Germany will be reunited, though 
not under communist auspices. And they 
are at one with their elders in regretting 
the Federal Republic’s _— to suspend 
trade with east Germany, and boycott 
the Leipzig Fair, should the communists 
intensify their pressure on Berlin. Thes 
do not believe that the threat alone is a 
sufficient deterrent ; and they do not want 
to see destroyed the few tenuous bridges 
still linking them with the West 
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This is Broadsheet No. 19 from the City of Steel 


“THIS TREMENDOUS 
CHALLENGE’ 


— LORD TENBY 


PROJECT: To increase the student population of the 


University College of Swansea from 1,300 to 3,000 


STILL NEEDED: £500,000 


Why The Steel Company of Wales 
believes this undertaking to be of urgent 
importance not just to itself; not just to 


industry; but to the country as a whole, 


In launching a development appeal 
for the University College of Swansea, 
the President of the College, Lord 
Tenby, has said this: 


“As year succeeds year, more and 
more students seek ‘admission to the 
University : and itis now widely accepted 
as being in the best interests of the nation 
that they should do so. The nation’s need 
for large numbers of University trained 
men and women has never been more 
urgent than it is today, and for that 
reason our Universities have been asked 
to provide the maximum number of 
extra places as quickly as possible. 

“The extent of Swansea’s response to 
this tremendous challenge of our day and 
age can be gauged by the fact that the 
College proposes to double its student 
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THE STEEL COM 


population in the course of the next eight 
or nine years. This ts a formidable task.” 


WHY THIS IS OUR CONCERN 


The University College of Swansea and 
The Steel ¢ ompany of Wales are neigh- 
bours; but that ts not the only reason 
why we are supporting their appeal 
Lord Tenby has said that the nation’s 
need for graduates is urgent. Just how 
urgent, the following table will indicate 


Science degrees awarded in 1958 for 
every million of labour force 


r 
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These figures concern us; as they must 
concern all companies in all industries. 
For if we are to fulfil our obligations, 
not only to our shareholders but to the 
economy of the nation, we need ability 


PANY OF WALES LIMITED 


Lord Tenby , who has recently launcheda £500,000 
Development Appeal on behalf of the University 
College of Swansea, of which he is President. 


the ability of highly trained men and 
women, not only from Wales, but from 
all parts of the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth 

Itty therefore, we believe, our responsi- 
bility tocontribute to the training of these 
people: and it is for this reason, more 
than any other, that we are giving £10,000 
a year for ten years to the University 
Collegeof Swansea Development Appeal 

The Treasury has already sanctioned 
between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000, and 
more is promised. The College itself must 
raise at least £500,000. In the words of 
Lord Tenby, the challenge is tremendous. 
We therefore appeal both to companies 
and individuals to give generously to 
this nationally important fund. 

The Appeal Secretary, University 
College of Swansea, Singleton Park, wil! 
be pleased to send you the fullest possible 
details. 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing 
higher living standards to these young people 
and to the vast population of that continent. 
Demand for an ever increasing range of 
merchandise is steadily rising. If you are 
interested in trade with these expanding 
markets, you are invited to avail yourself of the 


THIS 


banking and information services of The 
Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 
Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 
organisation of the two banks comprises one 
hundred branches in twenty-five territories 
extending from the Eastern Mediterranean 
to the Pacific Ocean. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1843) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 | 
West End, London branch: 2 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 - Branches in the United Kingdom 


else at Manchester and Liverpool - Agencies at New York and Hamburg. 


} 


The Eastern Bank Limited weap orrice: 2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C.3 


Associated Banks: Allahabad Bank Lid. (Incorporated in India) 





+ The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) 
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THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


Gold and the Dollar 


Thursday's cut of | per cent in London's Bank rate was made primarily on international considerations: 
it ts Britain’s gesture to help reduce Europe's pull on short-term dollar funds. But the most dangerous 
movement at present is out of dollars— and potentially all currencies—into gold. 


considerably since ten days ago, when turnover is esti- 
mated to have reached about $4§ million and the dollar 
price touched $41 an ounce, $6 above the official parity and 
the highest free market price for about eight years. But the 
episode cannot just be shrugged off, as it tends to be in official 
circles in the United States, as a gamble by speculators who 
can be left to burn their own fingers. Most certainly things 
are not the same after this unprecedented violent upheaval 
in the London gold market. Only a month ago New York 
dealers reported very little interest through the country in 
the facilities open to United States residents to buy gold or 
gold certificates in Canada or London. The most ominous 
element in last week’s gold rush was that Continental buying 
was swollen by substantial purchases on American account. 
Even in the sphere of world currency relations, an issue 
can rarely before have been so confused. It has been confused 
by Europeans who in the satisfaction of giving avuncular 
advice to the once mighty dollar stop short of asking whether 
their own currencies could withstand a dollar devaluation. It 
has been confused by New York bankers who in their instinc- 
tive dislike of government spending and their revulsion from 
the possibility of a Democratic president stop short of asking 
whether their warnings about the potential threat to the dollar 
from inflationary spending make much sense as their economy 


S PECULATIVE tumult in the London gold market has abated 


GOLD REGULATIONS 


Ownership 


ion a bold front. 


dips into recession. And now, perhaps most unguardedly of 
all, it is being confused by America’s monetary managers 
themselves, who reaffirm that they will continue to buy and 
sell gold to central banks at $35 an ounce but deny that they 
have any concern about the price that people buy or sell at 
in free markets in the rest of the world. The time for clear 
thinking on all this has been left dangerously late. Last week's 
fantastic outburst in the London gold market ought never to 
have been allowed to happen ; it has increased the difficulty, 
as well as the urgency, of getting things straight. 

The biggest danger is not, let it be said again, of the United 
States being forced to devalue the dollar, but of what it may 
be forced, or feel forced, to do to defend it. Together with 
the obvious possibilities of more protection and less foreign 
aid, one must now add the danger of undue inhibitions on 
domestic economic policy—of pressures that would work in 
the right way at a time of inflation but in the wrong way if 
the need is to pull the economy out of recession. So the 
United States Treasury and the Federal Reserve must put 
They can point to the sharp improvement 
this year, to the discomfort of European manufacturers, in 
America’s balance of merchandise trade. They can point 
without shame to the outflow of short-term funds to Europe 
resulting from differences in interest rates that reflect Europe's 
more active—should they say more inflationary ?—state of 

business. They should refuse any truck with dis- 
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into the future, and remind the scared ones who have 
been busy working out the date in the seventies when 
the last ounce of gold flies out of Fort Knox what 
happened to the “ permanent ” dollar shortage in the 
fifties. America’s present payments deficit is so much 
the result of special non-commercial payments that 
its future course could not be predicted by any 
economist, however far sighted. 

In any case—and here surely is the crux—even if 
it became apparent that the United States balance of 
payments was in need of fundamental adjustment, 
devaluation could be no remedy. For the United 
States dollar is so strong that virtually no other 
country—well,- possibly one—could allow it to 
happen. So the argument about gold is not whether 
the United States should raise the price to give 
American industry a sharper competitive edge, but 
whether the United States and all other countries 
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except Germany should raise the price in order to increase 
the buying power of existing monetary reserves, and 
possibly in this roundabout way achieve a revaluation of 
the mark. This, in fact, is exactly what one school 
of opinion has favoured for many ydars. But whatever the 
abstract arguments for such a course in the past, the boat 
has now been missed: an increase in the price of gold 
under pressure from speculators would deliver the cause of 
rational monetary management into the hands of the Philistines 
and jeopardise the principle jf stable exchange rates. 

The speculators’ attack on the dollar, therefore, is at the 
same time an attack on sterling and the French franc and 
probably the Swiss franc too. So it is in the interest of every 
central bank and all monetary authorities, and not only the 
Federal Reserve and the US Treasury, to shake the crisis off. 
This confluence of interest is in itself a fundamentally re- 
assuring factor, for no one can doubt that the central banks 
and treasuries of the world together have it in their power 
to set the price of gold where they choose. But to make the 
- power effective, it has to be exercised ; and here one comes 
down to the abstruse but perhaps paramount technicalities. 

Almost every member country of the International Monetary 
Fund formally declares a par gold value of its currency ; but 
in the case of only one country, the United States, has this 
an everyday practical significance as an undertaking tq buy 
and sell gold at that parity. The monetary value of gold in 
any currency in fact rests entirely on the commitment by the 


Market Report 


‘ 
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Federal Reserve Bank of New York to buy and sell gold at 
$35 an ounce, subject to commission charges'of 8 cents: 
Other central banks in effect tie their currencies to the dollar ; 
the Bank of England, for example, stabilises sterling not around 
any sterling price of gold but within $2.78-82. In normal 
times, arbitrage should complete the link, and keep the gold 
price fairly stable in terms of all currencies. Last week this 
link broke. 

It broke because of artificial limitations in the arbitrage | 
circuit. The Federal Reserve does not commit itself to sell 
gold to all comers ; its obligation is confined to sales to central 
banks and monetary authorities “for legitimate monetary 
purposes.” In the past few weeks that motivational proviso, 
always less than clear, has suddenly become most important. 
In the early postwar years it plainly excluded central banks 
from using New York as a source of gold to make a big turn 
by selling it in the free markets of Zurich, Beirut or Hongkong, 
where premiums at the time of sterling devaluation in 1949 
and the Korean war in 1950 ran as high as 10 or 1§ cents an 
ounce. In practite the existence side by side of these free 
markets and the New York pegged price caused continual 


difficulty, and the International Monetary Fund ran a losing 


fight in its attempt to dissuade South Africa and other pro- 
ducers from selling on these free markets. So the whole 
mechanism was greatly smoothed when the Bank of England 
felt able, in the spring of 1954, to reopen the London gold 
market, with a capacity and an organisation incomparably 


sterling, with which it should be able to 
reconstitute its gold stock through pur- 
chases in New York. 

New York Haze. So far there has been no 


pitch ten days ago. 
all one way, with the authorities virtually 
ts. Since then there has been 


over, estimated at $15-$20 million, appears 
to have involved no appreciable intervention 
of the Bank of England acting either for 
the Exchange Account or as seller of newly 
mined gold. 

Buyers and Sellers. The present disturb- 
ance in the gold market began towards the 
end of August with a sudden increase of 
central bank buying through the London 
market. This was conversion of 
dollar balances into gold, the only abnormal 
feature of it being that the buyers preferred 
to use London market and paid up to 
$35.25 rather than buy in New York at the 
Federal Reserve price of $35.08} and pay- 
ing the shipment costs which are now 
calculated at slightly under 10 cents per 
ounce. When the price suddenly shot above 


$35.25 last week the central banks vanished 
from the market. 

From that point the tune was called 
wholly by private investors and speculators. 
The buying began from Continental coun- 
tries and was said to be linked to the im- 
pressions of visitors to the IMF meeting 
and TV viewers of the presidential cam- 
paign. There was also some evidence of 
French buying which was due not to distrust 
of the dollar but to concern about the 
emergence of 
President de Gaulle. 

On Thursday, October 20th, this Con- 
tinental buying was swollen by sub- 
stantial purchases on American account. 
This was not exclusively New York busi- 
ness. Some of the buyers were individuals 
and institutions in Chicago, the West Coast 


of the United States and Texas. This , 


American buying was linked to the evidence 
of public opinion polls suggesting a 
Kennedy victory at Presidential elec- 
tion and hannah what this might imply for 
American credit and monetary policy. 
The Bank of England has had to steady 
the market. It was virtually the sole seller 
last Week, as agent for South Africa and 
on British account, but it has been a much 
more intermittent seller this week. It sees 
itself placed in an invidious position if it 
sells gold for the Exchange Equalisation 
Account at up to $40 per ounce and receives 
in exchange dollars or convertible external 


‘ 


serious - opposition to . 


attempt on the part of the US authorities 
to define the “legitimate monetary pur- 
poses” for which ‘are prepared to sell 
gold to other central banks, or to distin- 
guish, ‘for example, between dollar balances 
acquired by foreign central banks through 
normal current operations, through the 
inflow of hot money, or thr speculative 
purchases of gold by holders of dollars. Nor 
is there any truth in the suggestion that at 
least one ceritral bank which has accumu- 
lated unusually large dollar balances (which 
could only be the Bundesbank) has received 
a gold guarantee from the US authorities 
i these balances. 

. The effect of this 
flight into gold has been to weaken the 
dollar in the exchange, markets, and it is 
now at its lowest support point in terms of 
nearly all Continental currencies. This week 
the Exchange Account has probably gained 
more dollars by foreign exchange operations 
than by sales of gold. Forward dollar rates 
have weakened. In terms of sterling the 
premium on forward dollars has been 
reduced over the past fortnight from 1} to 
1 per cent for three months. The effective 
interest on the spot rate is thus under 1! 
= cent—way below the margin between 

mdon and New York interest rates. 
Paradoxically, the move into gold has also 
caused an increase in the rate which is now 
bid for dollar deposits in London, since 
dollars in private hands are scarcer. 
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superior to the exotic markets that had sprung up in its 
absence. For six and a half years—until the end of August— 
the price in terms of dollars fluctuated within a maximum 
range of $34.86 and $35.15. That narrow range was in fact 
set by the general belief that these were the rough limits of 
fluctuation allowed by the possibilities of arbitrage between 
London and New York by central banks. 

Now it is being said that the New York undertaking to 
sell gold does not extend to such arbitrage, even to the London 
market. Certainly all central banks have been at pains to 
avoid making any arbitrage profit by buying in New York 
and selling in London ; and the Bank of England itself, which 
is the main channel through which the London market receives 
its supplies, has avoided so far as possible sales on its own 
account. (It is not true that central banks are disallowed by 
IMF rules to trade in gold at more than 1 per cent beyond the 
parity: this applies only to purchases at a premium and sales 
at a discount, and not vice versa ; it excludes an unofficial 
devaluation, not buying cheap and selling dear.) This central 
bank abstinence explains why the London price rose so steeply. 
Normally the London market is dominated by central banks ; 
only jlast week was it abandoned to the speculators. 

The official American attitude—which rather surprisingly 
appears to have been supported by Dr Per Jacobsson—seems 
to be that London and other free markets can be ignored: 
that it is no part of the Federal Reserve commitment to supply 
gold at $35 to currency hoarders. The London market in 
turn senses a blow to its pride, and tells New York not to 
underestimate its importance. Here are all the wrong stan- 
dards by which to judge a cold technical question. Will it 
or will it not be easier to check speculation against currencies 
and a drain of gold from official into private hands if free 
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Electronics 


A first attempt at figures for this 
new industry 


HE bid made by the Plessey Company for Garrard 
Engineering (the terms are discussed on page 496) is 
‘another deal in the continuous process of diversifica- 
tion in the electronics business. Electronics has become an 
industrial herbaceous border; one can admire the general effect, 
but it is uncommonly difficult to identify individual plants. 
The lack of data about the production of electronic equipment, 
by whom, for whom and in what quantity means that a whole 
table in the economic Bradshaw is missing. A bold attempt to 
fill this gap has been made by Mr Cyril Gee, managing editor 
of Electronics Weekly, who has made an assessment* of the 
size and shape of the electronics industry and draws conclu- 
sions about the lines along which it might develop. “I regard 
this study,” he writes, “ very much as a provisional one.” But 
it remains, as Mr Gee claims, the only attempt so far to give 
Statistical identity to the industry. 
Mr Gee finds that the industry produces 2,750 distinct types 


* The Structure and Future Prospects of the Electronic-Based Industries 
in the United Kingdom. By Cytil C. Gee. Heywood and Company, 
54 pages. 5s. 
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markets are deliberately isolated from the official parity ? 

The starting point is that the free markets today are not 
in any sense fringe markets. Both buyers and sellers of gold 
do in effect have a substantial area of choice between the 
New York peg and the London market ; and if these get out 
of line, buyers and sellers can be expected to play the fact to 
their advantage. South Africa, the world’s largest producer, 
is already counting up the additional income it may earn by 
selling at the London premium. Russia, waiting no doubt 
for better things, has been noticeably absent from the market 
in the past fortnight—which should give the anti-intervention 
school some food for thought. Other central banks are holding 
off, and most of them can probably be persuaded to refrain 
from direct arbitrage. But that will not in the end protect 
the United States gold stock from feeling the impact of private 
buying in London. While the price disparity remains—and 
Thursday’s $36 represents a discount of 3 per cent on the 
official parirty—the Federal Reserve is bound to find that 
operators buy at its counter but do not sell. 

The logic of a free market has to be faced. Britain proved 
that in 1955 with transferable sterling—and the present 
situation of the dollar is still more artificial, since the dollar 
is officially convertible into gold by one group of people and 
not by another group, with no possibility for the American 
authorities to prevent these two groups trading with each other. 
Having missed the opportunity of clearing all this up at the 
IMF meeting, and given the special difficulties of the election, 
the American authorities no doubt have to tread carefully. 
They may still shrink from direct intervention themselves. 
But if they want to quench scares about the dollar they should 
actively encourage central banks to sell to anyone willing to 
pay more than $35 an ounce for a soft yellow metal. 


Computed 


of product, the classification of which is extraordinarily diffi- 
cult. More than 1,700 companies are in some way involved 
with the production of electronic equipment or components; 
for 74 public companies (and their 261 subsidiaries) electronics 
is a main business, and another 76 public companies have 
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a sizeable interest in it. EMI presumably might be an 
example in the first group and English Electric in the second. 
There are, in addition, 816 private companies and a further 
miscellaneous collection of 420 concerns, many of them 
foreign-owned, that are linked with electronics. The links are 
eften tenuous. Only 450 concerns actually make electronic 
equipment ; of these 400 supply what might be called capital 
goods, and 80 make consumer products such as radio and 
television receivers or tape recotders. They are backed by 
1,300 makers of electronic components and accessories. 

The structure of this infant industry is having to adapt 
itself to bursting changes in development. Mr Gee shows how 
production has shifted in the past eight years from consumer 
goods to capital goods But the capital goods themselves have 
been changing too ; five years ago, Mr Gee calculates, com- 
munications and navigation equipment formed the bulk of 
them, but now control equipment of all kinds has\taken the 
lead and this section is credited with most of the growth 
potential of the sixties. 

Such changes raise problems enough, especially for small 
companies. For ten years after the war, the industry was 
hauled happily along on the coat tails of the aircraft boom. In 
the last three years electronics companies have searched for 
ways of reducing their commitments in the shrinking aircraft 
industry and to branch into newer and more dependable 
markets. They started with this advantage: under pressure 
from the services, electronic components had become far more 
reliable in performance than they were after the war. It was 
this improvement that made it possible for electronics to be 
turned to industrial control equipment. Mr Gee makes plain 
his views that only recently has the standard of reliability 
reached a level that industry should rightly expect before 
it buys. 

In a limited sense, therefore, there has been a technological 
burst just in time to liberate the electronics industry from its 
former dependence on aircraft and. defence work. But this 
has meant considerable re-grouping and consolidation partly 
to develop the necessary engineering skills and partly to acquire 
the financial strength to pay for heavy research and develop- 
ment—particularly in the application of these new contrap- 
tions. This growing need for big investment spells the end for 
many small companies ; already it is clear that there is no 
place for a medium-sized producer of radio and television 
sets. But electronics is one of the few industries that it was 
possible to enter with little or no capital and Mr Gee thinks 
there is still a place for the small company if only because 
much equipment must be custom-designed. Provided a small 
company can specialise in this way it is likely to be left 
undisturbed in its chosen market. But peril awaits the one 
that attempts too much at once ; readers can amuse themselves 
by guessing which companies Mr Gee had in mind here. 


The British electronics industry probably exports between 
a fifth and a quarter of its output, its competitors in the United 
States export barely one twentieth of theirs. The figures are 
hard to establish; but taking all the statistical snags into 
account, Mr Gee calculates that the total output of all 
electronic bits and pieces in 1959 came to £475 million ; of 
this exports might have accounted for {110 million, 60 per 
cent of them capital equipment. Electronics still ranks seventh 
among the major exporting industries, coming above whisky 
and just below oil. 
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LECTRONICS is bound closely to technical development. 
E Mr Gee lists the possibilities he considers most impor- 
tant, starting with electronic telephone exchanges. If these 
prove sufficiently reliable, the way will be open for world- 


, wide modernisation, He does not suggest that there are too 


many Companies in computers. Sales of computers probably 


reached £8 million in 1959 of which £2 million were exports © 


(nearly a third up on the previous year). More computers 
are already being bought for commercial use than for scientific 
calculations ; the banks might need a hundred of them 
during the next ten years and insurance companies another 
twenty. Meanwhile research is shrinking the size of computers 


in a way that would have appealed to Lewis Carroll—although | 


Mr Gee says frankly: “ It is difficult at present to conceive 
of practical uses for the extremely compact, ultra high speed 
computers that will be made possible by these developments.” 

The shrinking size of electronic circuits—what the industry 


calls “ micro-miniaturisation "—could result within five yeats, 


in circuits of one-thousandth of the size of present circuits 


. based on transistors, which themselves are a fraction of the 


size of circuits using valves. Slimming of this drastic order 
opens up new applications for electronics ; it also demands 


TRENDS IN ELECTRONICS 
1951 1957 1959 


estimated 
POE ha cs ve daeleicesn £198 m. £404 m. £475 mm. 
MENON cc ststacn wee aE oe £93 m. £110 m. 
Numbers employed ........ 241,000 318,000 350,000 
£1 000 + 


Output per head.....:..... £535 . £840 


a new approach to the building up of an electronic circuit. No 
longer is it a wired assembly of individual components, but 
a “functional block” made up of solid-state elements (solid- 
state physics, so long eclipsed by the glamour of nuclear 
physics, is coming into its own). This development could 
spell the end of the component making industry as it is known 
today. Already certain types of components are being over- 
produced ; in transistors and semi-conductors the change from 
hand assembly to automatic production will increase total 
production of transistors in Britain from 40 million last year 
to 6§ million this year, valued at £75 million. Mr Gee expects 
that at least six of today’s dozen makers of transistors will stop 
production during the next five years. 

The prospects for electronics look good, with production 
approaching £1,000 million a year by 1970 and employment 
rising steadily from 240,000 in 19§1 and 350,000 last year 
to perhaps 450,000 by the mid-1960s. Mr Gee does not take 
too serious a view of the industry’s ability to withstand foreign 
competitors. He sees a real threat from within and he cloaks 
a stinging criticism of the industry’s quality of management; 
in a notably charitable form of words: “ Too many men at 
the top at the moment have their heads im the board room 
but their hearts in the laboratory.” Their selling methods, 
the way their businesses are administered and even their 
arrangements for staffing, training and promotion are 
inadequate for the tasks they face. 

Some people inside electronics may quarrel with some of 
Mr Gee’s figures and judgments. Readers will be tantalised 
by the absence of direct reference to individual companies in 
an industry where each company has its highly defined 
character and lives by it. To which Mr Gee can always 
retort: “If the cap fits, wear it.” 


‘ 


\ 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


A Guarded Reduction 


OME of you may have been wonder- 
ing,” Mr Selwyn Lloyd told the 
Institute of Directors on Thursday after- 
noon after the cut in Bank rate by 4 per 
cent to §4 per cent, “ whether this is the 
first sign of a change in our policy of 
restraint, of credit restriction. It is nothing 
of the kind.” That seems to be pushing 
stern determination a bit far—Bank rate, 
after all, is itself an important instrument 
of ¢redit policy. The prime consideration 
in this reduction of Bank rate has no doubt 
been international, to help check the flow 
of short-terms funds out of the United 
States. But have the excessive pressures of 
demand which four months ago prompted 
the increase in Bank rate from 5 to 6 per 
cent not eased sufficiently to justify a 4 per 
cent reduction? It does seem diffi- 
cult to take the Chancellor’s assertion at 
the Mansion House last week that “our 
productive system is more fully employed 
now than it was when the restrictive 
measures were taken” as a description of 
the economy as a whole, though it is casy 
to sympathise with the authorities’ anxiety 
to resist any weakening in pressure for 
higher exports and for realistic wages. 
Whatever the conclusion may be, the burden 
of the Chancellor’s pronouncements is that 
if it had not been for international consider- 
ations Bank rate would still be at 6 per cent. 
What international effects will follow? It 
would be optimistic to expect very much. 
Treasury bill rates in New York is week 
fell to near 2 per cent ; this compares with 
the London rate before the Bank rate cut 
of about 54 per cent. A full cut of 4 
cent in London rates still leaves a wide 
margin ; and the switching of dollars into 
gold has been a by a fall in 
dollar forward rates, which has widened the 
interest margin in favour of London on 
covered arbitrage. Sterling weakened a 
shade immediately after the Bank rate cut, 
but it quickly recovered and closed un- 
changed on the day at $2.81}. The cut in 
London Bank rate was undoubtedly the 
right gesture, and the authorities deserve 
commendation for it. The dismaying ele- 
ment in Thur$day’s news was the continued 
refusal by Germany to take any action. 
The cut in Bank rate is not apparently 
being accompanied by a relaxation of the 
official pressure of funding sales of gilt- 
edged, or any lead towards higher gilt- 
edged prices. As usual, the change in Bank 
rate was followed by equivalent changes in 
fixed rates in the money market—bringing 
the clearing banks’ deposit rate from 4 to 
34 per cent and their minimum rate on call 


loans to the discount houses from 4} to 35 


per cent. Rates on advancés also fell 
an even }$ per cent, to 6 per cent for blue 
chip companies and 6} per cent for most 
other borrowers in England. These are still 
high rates ; and as a subsequent note points 
out, far from lending more freely the banks 
will be hard put to it to avoid intensifying 
their scrutiny of advances. 


No Fireworks 


‘te reduction in Bank rate took no one 
in the stock market by surprise. Imme- 
diately before the announcement gilt-edged 
prices were moving u they had been 
by i's and 4 daily throughout the list over 
the last week or more—and the stags piled 
up the application forms for the new 6 per 
cent issue by Lanarkshire, just as they had 
for the LCC stock. The gilt-edged market's 
response to §} per cent Bank rate can be 
described as minimal. Short-dated issues, 
in particular 44 per cent Conversion 1964, 
had been bought in anticipation of a reduc- 
tion and the discount houses had taken 
plenty of bonds on their books. Industrial 
companies had also been buyers. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that the imme- 
diate gains in these issues at noon were not 
fully held by the close. The Bank rate 
ou when it came, in fact induced 
a little selling. The desire of the authorities 
to play down the reduction was also 
reflected in their tactics in the gilt-edged 
market. Not merely was the tap price for 
$4 per cent Treasury stock 2008-2012 left 
unchanged; more significantly, so was the 
= price for § per cent Conversion 1971, 
which some dealers had expected to rise. 
At the long end §} per cent Funding 1982- 
84 did rise sent, but simply because the 
authorities had finally cleared that issue 
from their books. 

Thursday provided a highly auspicious 
occasion for the Lanarkshire issue. It was 
heavily oversubscribed and an opening 
premium is certain. Like the LCC loan, 
the Lanark 1978-80 stock has a 6 per cent 
coupon but gne more year to final redemp- 
tion, and the LCC success was reflected in 
its issue price of 99}, a quarter point dearer 
than the LCC issue. Offering a running 
yield of £6 os. 11d. per cent and a redemp- 
tion yield to the latest date of £6 1s. 4d. per 
cent it gave a turn on both the LCC and 
the Surrey loans. Whether Lanark will be 
the last trustee stock in this 6 per cent 
series remains to be seen; if gilt-edged 
prices remain firm there could be some 


shading of yields on new trustee issues. The 
os Bank rate is likely to have only 

effect upon the terms of new 
industrial fixed interest stocks. 

If there were no catherine wheels in the 
gilt-edged market after the announcement, 
not even a sparkler was lit in the industrial 
equity market. There nothing has really 
changed. Investors are concerned about 
the possible effects of the American reces- 


NET GILT-EDOGED PRICES 


= Aug Oct. Oct. Oct. 
o oe 
' 
992s, + 
Convernon 4! ei FH, My Wy WS'5.4 
Savings 3% 1985-6 oi" 873, = Big "] 
Savings 2! 1% sen? a4, Bi%, «= F2%6 «= 2%, G2"* yy 


Conversion 4',% 1962 10038 
Treasury $',° 1962 _ ” 


Conversion 5°, 197! Wg Wilig 90% 90%) 
Br. Trans. 3% 1978-88 67? 3, 597 an oe i'n 61» 
Fund. $',% 1962-84 1032's) 953x947 xp O47 yn 941%) 
Yeansury s% 1986-89 wi. 85’_ 86’, BT'g = B7"g 
Funding 3',% 1999-04 7127), 63% b4 4» 64% y 
Treas. 5':% 3008-12 MP) 94) 94 


War Loan 3'5% SHig Willig Bilig Gt! 
Consols 2% ” H', Wig 453 453), 


EQUITY PRICES 


Oct Oct. 
4 9 2% 
Ass. Port. Cem / / N/- 7/6 
Brit. Petroleum /' / 90/3 4/9 
Courtaulds / $9/ 57/3 57/- 
Ford Motor 12/3 / 91/4," w/9" 
Guest Keen S/T, 94/6 n/9 
cl 61/6 : rae 71/10", «74/3 
Marks @Sp ‘A 75/9 6/9 “6/9 96/4", 
Midiand Bank BB 6 "1/3 n/é 93/- 
Stewarts & LI 62/9" f' 45/3 45/3 “9 
Tube Inv $2/3¢ 88 /- as/é 83/7", 
Turner & New s7/9 4/6 S5/t', 
Unilever 14 iY 3 155/ 9 S2/6 4148/6 149/4', 


Financial Times 
ord. index 429 #=%42 n36 O99 Nii 
* Ex dividend t Adjusted for serip msue. 


sion and the trend in British production and 
exports. A small reduction in the Bank 
rate when the Chancellor is still speaking 
of restraint and saying “not yet” to the 
pleas of the motor manufacturers could not 
be expected to have any significant effect on 
share prices. Their pri have been 
moving uncertainly, reflecting the fall in 
prices on Wall Street, and the small gains 
they made on Thursday followed Wall 
Street’s rally the day before. The one group 
to make good gains was insurance shares, 
bought on “ defensive ” considerations. 


WALL STREET 


New Low for Equities 


A correspondent cables : 


HE stock market rallied sharply on 
Wednesday after declines in seven 
successive days which had carried the Dow 
Jones average down to 566, its lowest point 
in nearly two years and representing a 12 
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per cent drop in the course of the last two 
months. Losses were sustained by a broad 
group of stocks with defence. issues, clec- 
tronics and drugs the hardest hit. Among 
companies whose stock touched new lows 
for the year were General Motors, Dupont, 
‘Alcoa and Anaconda. In addition to the 
gold crisis Wall Street has had to digest a 
spate of unpalatable business statistics. 
Economists are at last more of less 

that a recession is here and that it will get 
worse before it better. The market has 
also reflected a ening of the odds about 
a Kennedy victory. 

Many individual issues have been hurt 
by disappointing earnings reports covering 
the third quarter. US Steel and General 
Electric reported a twenty per cent reduc- 
tion in earnings compared with the second 
quarter and Dupont a fall of ‘14 per cent. 
The announcement of lower reseyve require- 
‘ments and other measures to expand the 
lending capacity of the banks on Wednesday 
afternoon came too late to affect the stock 
market but it brought a rush of late buyers 
to the corporate bond market, to the benefit 
of this week’s $250 million issue of deben- 
tures by American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, the largest public offering of the year. 
citboogh the Federal Reserve move is 
described as a normal provision for the 
seasonal increase in the demand for credit 
over the Christmas period, in the present 
mood it is being interpreted as another 
decisive step towards easier credit. 


BANK CREDIT 


Bale-Out Ahead? 


“ B USINESS remains very active and the 
demand for credit brisk,” the Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England told the City 
bankers and merchants ten days ago ; and 
the October figures of the London clearing 
banks published this Friday show a rise in 
advances, net of transit items, of £28 mil- 
lion. The trend in the past four months 
(in {mn) is now: 
July (five weeks) $ 103 
August (four weeks) 41 
September (five weeks} +8 
October (four weeks) + 28 
Some {£4 million of October’s rise was 
attributable to the State Boards. Moreover 
about three quarters of the increase in gross 
advances was at two banks, the National 
Provincial and the Westminster, which are 
particularly influenced by a few big accounts 
subject to special fluctuations. This month 
the dock strike is believed to have caused 
special temporary influences.. The effect of 
the one half per cent cut in Bank rate 
remains to be seen: certainly the increase 
of one per cent in June appears to have had 
little direct effect. 


The bankers, in any case, are in 20 


position to relent. Indeed unless the 
authorities take action to ease pressure on 
bank liquidity before the new year tax 
drain begins, the banks will either have to 


BUSINESS NOTES 
cut advances savagely or unload further 
large quantities of gilt-edged from their 
depleted portfolios. In the last two months 
these sales have tailed off, to £2 million 
in September and £8 million in October. 
The liquidity ratio this month is actually 
down by a tenth of a point to 31.5 
per cent, as liquid assets rose by only {10 
million and gross deposits rose £57 million 
(with net deposits up £27 million). The 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(€ million) 

Oct. 19, Change on 

1960 Month Year 

Gross deposits . 7,265 + 56 
Net deposits* ; Ve — 12 


Liquid assets... 

Ce 

Cali Money 

Treasury Bills . 

Other bills ... 
Special deposits 
Risk Assets :-— 

Gilt-edged 

Other market invest 

ments ... 

Advances*... 3 231 

(to State Boards) 

* Excluding all interna! bonis and transit items, except 
for ratio of advances ta deposits ; all ratios are of gross 
deposits. 


banks normally) reckon that the safe 
liquidity ratio for the year-end is around 
34 per cent. They are hoping that the new 
year drain will be cushioned by the big 
outside holdings of bills, which have them- 
selves limited the build-up of liquid assets. 
On the other hand there is no bond maturity 
until mid-March, and the supply of liquid 
assets at the moment is also being kept down 
by the large funding sales the government 
is achieving on a receptive gilt-edged 
market. The choice before the Bank of 
England, presuming that it does not favour 
a dramatic se ageves of the squeeze carly 
next year, may therefore lie between easing 
the pressure of gilt-edged sales now, letting 
the demand push gilt-edged prices up, 
or seeing the banks through by a release of 
special deposits. 

\ 
MOTORS 


Cold Comfort 


oo Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
a delegation of nine leaders from the 
motor industry this week no more en- 
couragement for thinking that the Govern- 
ment would readily respond to the industry's 
appeals for an easing of credit restrictions 
on car buying than they received from the 
President of the Board of Trade at the open- 
ing of the Motor Show. Clearly the industry 
would prefer a cut in purchase tax to a 
relaxation of hire purchase controls as the 
more effective stimulant of demand, but this 
—and the revenue from the tax—is precisely 
why the Chancellor would prefer to ease 
hire purchase controls first. On Wednesday 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd made it clear that he 
contemplated making no change in purchase 
tax and that hire purchase controls, as part 
of the general range of credit restrictions, 
would be eased only when the Government 


than seasonally. 
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thought that the economy as a whole justi- 
fied it. 

: This month car output has probably been 
running about a quarter lower than the rate 
of 26,350 a week achieved in September, 
and some 40 per cent below the record rates 
of the summer. Home sales of cars last 
month amounted to 60,600, 17 per cent 
more than the year before. Allowing for 
seasonal differences, this probably repre- 
sents a fall of about 10 per cent from the 
summer. But September registrations con- 
ceal the real state of the home market. New 
orders were only a fraction of actual sales, 
which were bolstered up by the remaining 
backlog of orders. 

While stocks rose at home, they fell 
abroad. In the United States, Canada and 
several other markets the stock-building of 
the earlier months of the year has now 
changed to stock reduction as dealers meet 
the seasonal fall in sales with exeessive stocks 
in their hands. Sales in North America, 
however, do not seem to have fallen more 
But future prospects in 
Canada appear to be threatened to a greater 
extent than was first thought by the Cana- 
dian, government's decision to revaluc 
cars for excise and sales taxes. Prices of 
British cars will be increased by much more 
than the 2 per cent suggested in the recent 
government statement, since any foreign 
manufacturer who sells cars to a Canadian 
distributor at a discount of more than 20 
per cent of the home retail price will 
have to pay an anu-dumping duty on the 
difference. Discounts'of more than 25 per 
cent were common with British makers. 
Mr Brian Rootes, in his evidence to the 
Canadian Royal Commission on the Auto- 
motive Industry, has claimed that the price 
of a popular British car would consequently 
be increased by £50. This would make a 
big difference to the competitive position of 
imports compared with cars made i 
Canada. This, presumably, explains why 
the British industry's reaction has been so 
vigorous. 


RAILWAYS 


\ 
What are Ministers For? 


R MARPLES has now been Minister of 
Transport for a year, during which 

the finances of the railways have further 
deteriorated to the point where gross 
revenue covers only three-quarters of the 
cost of running them. Two reports have 
been made by major committees, the Select 
mittee on Nationalised Industries and 

the group of businessmen under Sir Ivan 
Stedeford whom the government itself 
appointed. But all that Mr Marples was in 
a position to say about Government Paticy 
in Wednesday's debate on the railways was 
that he would welcome suggestions made 
by MPs and that he had, during the 
summet, set up yet another committee 
under his own chairmanship to consider 
“what sort of and how big a railway 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MEMBERS: 
FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


Directors :— 
J.B. Campbell, J. W. W. Huntrods, 
P. H. Russell Smith ACA, P. J. Cannon, G. Keighley. 


Summarised Consolidated Balance 
Sheet as at 3lst December, 1959 


cs 
Paid\up Capital & Surplus 822,151 
Reserve for Future Tax 48,618 


670,749 
Deferred Finance Charges 407 475 


— Make the most 


Deposits 1,386,217 
Bank & Acceptance Credite 1 543,439 


Other Liabilities 137,431 of your 
Bank account 


£4,1456,311 


Fixed Assets 


Freehold and Leasehold 
Property at book vulue 


Consult the National Provincial Bank 
14.782 about ... 
Subsidiary (Cost of Control) V7 .322 
coma Banker's reterences 
Cash & Treasury Bills 211,077 Borrowing 


Hire Purchase Agreements 
leas resei ves 3.630.898 
Bills. Loans & Advances 161,232 Deposit (Savings) Accounts 


Business and personal travel facilities 


: Lixecutorship and Trustee busines 
£4,146.3511 c P ee SsINncss 


Hire Purchase 
The Company invites substantial ia 
Deposits on terms as indicated below Overseas business 
. and any other financial matters. 
Money at 1 month’s call, . . 
5}°,, per annum, maximum £10,000 The full services of National Provincial 
Money at 3 months’ call, 
6". ond ee cae oa charges are extremely modest. 
6}°., per annum. maximum £100,000 You are invited to have a word with the 
local Branch Manager who will be glad to 


Audited Accounts and Booklet No. EC 4460 will be forwarded give you the benefit of his knowledge and 


Bank are available to all customers and any 


on appheation to the Manager, Banking Departinent experience, 


MEMBERS: INDUSTRIAL BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


CAMPBELL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED National Provincial 
24/28 Cheapside, London E.C.2 for friendly service 


Telephone CITY 6481 (17 lines) 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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For completion 
ON. CLINE ees ssse so sr sa 


Building and Civil 
Engineering Contractors 


GREAT BRITAIN: CANADA: UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: RHODESIA 


SY 


watch the market 
from the sunny side... 


Away from the madding crowds and the normal 

day-to-day ups and downs for four carefree weeks 

in the happy relaxed atmosphere of 
‘France Afloat’, and the sunshine of the 
beautiful Caribbean. There are | 
four 10,000 mile Pleasure Voyages by 
the luxury liners ‘‘Antilles” and “Flandre” 
from Southampton between January and March. 


May we send you our bookiet 
“Voyage to the Sun’? 
Apply to your Travel Agent, or 


Fronch Hn? 


20 Cockspur St., London, §$.W.!. ‘Phone TRAfalgar 9040 
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or his predecessor, Mr Watkinson, had 
chosen to give a lead none of these com- 
mittees would have been necessary and the 
Government would have made up its mind 
before now on the future role, organisation, 
development, and finances of the Transport 
Commission. Any Ministry of Transport 
worth its keep, moreover, would have been 
closely watching major transport develop- 
ments, such as the rapid growth of private 
transport at the expense of the public 
catrier, so as to have an answer ready to 
the question that has now been passed to 
the new study group. Appointing commit- 
ices is no substitute for policy. 

Even at this late stage, however, the 
Government’s proposals, which “ as soon as 
they are formulated ” are to be published in 
a white paper, are hardly likely, it would 
appear, to be framed in the light of any 
such clear idea about the future role of the 
railways. This, so the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary revealed at the end ‘of the debate, is 
to be a long term study task for the new 
committee, together with (of all things) “a 
costing study on the profitability of traffic.” 
In the meantime, it 1s examining the most 
urgent of the railway modernisation 
schemes. A closer scrutiny of railway invest- 
ment by the Ministry of Transport, in 
effect the Transport Commission's banker, 
has been shown, to be fully justified by; the 
peor costing and dubious returns of some 
previous schemes though, as Sir Toby Low 
argued during the debate, one may doubt 
whether Government departments have 
yet developed the right machinery to super- 
vise investment by the nationalised indus- 
tries. The decision to limit total capital 
expenditure on the railways to {140 mil- 
lion next year, against just over £160 mil- 
lion ihis year (and the £200 million that at 
one time the commission had hoped to 
spend in 1961) may be right in the present 
circumstances. But thé need, now, is to 
end a period of uncertainty that can do 
nothing but harm to the railways. 


TEXTILE MERGER 


Wool = ? 


HE idea that J. and P. Coats and Patons 
and Baldwins should get together looks 
at first sight a little odd. As makers of tex- 


Cotton 


BUSINESS NOTES 
the details of a complete merger through a 


holding y. 

What sieniiaiee advantages could come 
from this merger ? Both firms produce syn- 
thetic yarns and economies are possible in 
research, development and production in 
these yarns. Together they might be able to 


ASSETS AND PROFITS 
}). & P. Coats 


Years to 
end-December 1956 
£°000s 
Trading profit . 14,678 
Profit before tax. 12,239 
Net income .... 5,427 
Net equity assets. 61,281 


‘eo 
Ordinary earnings 33°, 
Ordinary dividend 8. 
Profit before tax/ 

net equity assets 20 0 


Patons and Baldwins 


Years to 
end—March 1957 1958 1959 
£'000s = £'000s «= £'000s 
Trading profit .. 4.297 1.425* 4,349 
Profit before tax. 4,06! a7? «63,387 
Net income 1,768 e4* 1,526 


Net equity assets. 13.698 13,925 14,589 : 


Yo Vo ve 
Ordinary earnings 50 Nil 37% 
Ordinary dividend 15 12 16 
Profit before tax/ 
net equity assets «= 29 8 44 23.2 


* After a special deduction for stocks of £2,140,000° 
t a assets of Fleming Reid acquired in 


January, |! 

expand these interests against the competi- 
tion of other big companies. On the pro- 
duction of natural yarns there is little that 
needs to be disturbed—or, indeed, could be 
disturbed. But on the promotion and selling 
of complementary products, especially over- 
seas, some costs ought eventually to be 
saved through joint working. Neither con- 
cern has been adding much to capital 
assets ; both are comparatively rich in liquid 
assets; and hence new hardly 
emerges as a pressing reason for amalgama- 
tion. It has been said that a merger might 
help to iron out the fluctuations in earnings 
to which both companies are subject. 
Perhaps it will. But the fluctuations in 
profits arise largely from variations in the 
prices of the raw materials and though 
occasionally the price of wool moves con- 
trariwise to the price of cotton the textile 
industries often sh at the same time. 


Cotton+ Clore-£65 million 


M R JACK COTTON and Mr Charles Clore 
are to pool their property interests 
by merging City Centre Properties and City 
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and Central Investments on a share for 
share basis. They pro this Bere 
in the interests of the holders of 
companies.” From their state- 
ments, it seems that this merger, which will 
create Britain’s biggest property concern 
with a market capitalisation of £65 million, 
will be one of friendliest on record. Mr 
Cotton will be chairman of the new com- 
pany and Mr Clore vice-chairman. Shares 
in both companies have been popular, with 
investors following the star of the two per- 
sonalities, and their current yields are 
exiguous. The stock market's reaction was 
to mark down the shares of City and Central 
by 74d. to 70s. and of City Centre by 4s. 
also to 70s. 

Both companies already have powerful 
financial backing. City and Central has 
links with the Legal and General and the 
Prudential. City Centre is also linked with 
Legal and General plus the Pearl, the 
Friends Provident and the ICI pension fund. 
Mr Cotton and Mr Clore and their associates 
have a shrewd eye for sites to develop but 
as these are used up they may find advan- 
tage in competing for the rest against other 
property companies rather than competing 
against each other. Both are in property 
management as well as development, with 
Mr Cotton more active on the development 
side and Mr Clore more established in 
management. But their talents should blend 
easily. Both, too, have taken interests in 
properties abroad which they are seeking to 
expand: in New York, Mr Clore has bought 
a skyscraper in Wall Street while Mr Cotton 
is interested in the development of the 
Grand Central building. The formidable 
alliance of these two tycoons in property is 
a remarkable apotheosis of two remarkable 
careers. Such power and resources in pro- 
perty have never before been known in 
Britain ; they can only have begun to make 
their mark. 


Money to Montreal 


R COTTON and Mr Clore are not the 
only property financiers ing for 
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Second Covent Garden. Second Covent 
Garden will be investing about {2.7 million 
in this project and it is raising about {2 
million by a one-for-four rights issue at 24s 
‘against a market price of 29s. 3d. The aim 
will be to secure institutional participation 
in the Place Ville Marie debentures to 
release money for other projects. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Unemployment Looms 
Nearer 


HE moderate improvement in the flow 

of new orders to British shipyards. 
which began in the last days of 1959, has 
petered out. There were signs of this in 
June: the latest figures from the Shipbuild- 
ing Conference; of new orders received in 
the third quarter of this year confirm it 
Between July and Séptember only 38 ships 
of 63.000 gross tons were ordered, against 
85 ships of 158,000 tons in the second 
quarter and §3 ships of 195,000 tons in the 
first. With further cancellations of previous 
orders and with completions in the third 
quarter reaching just short of 300,000 gross 
tons (also lower than before), the ship- 
building industry’s total order book has now 
fallen below 34 million tons—for the first 
time since 1950. 

This would still appear to be enough, at 
present rates of output, for another two or 
more years’ work for the whole industry 
But several yards are now working on their 
last contracts, and the total order book in- 
cludes an appreciable number of contracts 
that have been deferred until later. Of the 
present total of outstanding orders, about 
1} million tons or just over half represents 
new ships on the stocks or being fitted 
out after launching and detailed plans for 
just under another million tons, all told, are 
now being prepared in shipyard offices. This’ 
leaves about 800,000 tons in hand, as it were. 
but delivery of more than half this tonnage 
has been postponed. The prospect of 
heavy unemployment in the shipyards 1s 
imminent. 

British shipbuilders are not the only 
victims of the shipping recession, but 
the decline in output and orders in other 
countries has been more gradual. Which 
yards get the few export orders thai are now 
going will be largely determined by price 
and quickness of delivery ; on these points 
British-yards have not been doing nearly, so 
well as some yards in Sweden, Germany and 
Japan. Indeed Britain is now one of the 
largest net importers of ships among ship- 
building nations. Even if British shipbuild- 
ing were to be fully modernised. however 
there is little prospect of enough work to 
keep every yard fully occupied. The present 
world surplus of ships, particularly of oil 
tankers, has arisen largely through too many 
orders being placed after the Suez crisis 
Several years’ scrapping even at the present 
. high rate of 3 million gross tons a year will 
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have to be done before this surplus is 
whittled away. But world shipbuilding 
capacity has also grown at a very rapid rate 
in the last fifteen years, with the Korean 
and Suez shipbuilding booms following 
very quickly after the period of postwar 
replacement. There is now enough ship- 
building capacity to replace the entire world) 
fleet in ten years. 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


How the Leaks Occur 


ARLIAMENT this week debated the need 

for tighter control of government 
expenditure armed with the evidence given 
between last sember and May to the 
Committee of Public Accounts. Here are 
some graphic examples of where the money 
goes. There was disarming evidence from 
the permanent secretary of the Ministry of 
Works, Sir Edward Muir, explaining why a 
rocket engine test site at Spadeadam Waste 
was expected to cost {24 million instead of 
the {11 million originally estimated. The 
first estimates, said Sir Edward, were “a 
wild shot at something we really knew noth- 
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ing about,” and he described just how little 
was known. Pye~Radio, the contractor 
responsible for instrumenting the test beds 
with 200 different connections to the, 
missile, “had never even seen anything. 
which could be called a proper drawing of 
a missile tower.” Why was no use made 
of American and Australian experience with 
similar sites? The answer was that these 
countries used a different test tower. 
Engineers working at Spadeadam tell a 
different story of confusion of responsibility 
among ministries responsible for the site, 
their prime contractors (a consortium 
formed by Wimpey and British Oxygen), 
sub-contractors and Rolls-Royce, which had 
the task of running the station. This lack of 
co-ordination accounts, in the view of the 
men on the spot, for at least some of the 
additional millions. 
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The same impression of inadequate minis- 
terial control emerged (from the exchanges 
between the committed and the Ministry 
of Aviation over the sky-rocketing cost of 
gujded missiles. The Comptroller and 
Auditor General had already covered this 
ground fairly thoroughly. But even he had 
not unearthed the fact that the Navy's 
guided missile, Seaslug. will cost not forty, 
but seventy times the original estimate, 


Fall in Exports to North America 


ETWEEN the first and thyd quarters of 

this vear British exports dropped 
sharply by £35! million to £271' million 
fob a month. As exports in the third 
quarter are affected by, holidays, the 
seasonally adjusted figures fell much less 
dharply, by £16 million to £288 million 
a month, and the Board of Trade reckons 
that about four-fifths of the fall was in 
exports to. North America. Exports to 
other non-sterling markets also fell some- 
what, largely to countries outside western 
Europe, but exports to sterling countries 
rose, especially to Australia, New Zealand 
and Pakistan. Shipments of cars suffered 
most of all, and the only major groups 
to show an increase between the first and 
third quarters were non-electric machin- 
ery, chemicals, commercial vehicles and 
instruments 


Imports remained high, the seasonally 
adjusted total of £384 million cif a month 
in the third quarter being two per cent 
up on the second and 15 per cent more 
than a year ago. The main increase was in 
basic materials and semi-manufactures— 
timber, iron and non-ferrous ores and 
scrap, and steel, though the rate of in- 
crease in steel imports has slowed down 
Imports of finished manufacturés, which 
rose strongly in the first half of ‘the vear. 
declined slight!v in the third quarter 
mainly drop m cars and 
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£70 million instead of the {1 to £1! million 
suggested when work started cleven years 
ago. This will be the total bill—so it is 
hoped—for developing the missile, proving 
it in Australia, and for converting the ship 
from which its firing trials have been carried 
out. “ Production” rockets to the Navy 
for service use, and the cost of the missile 
ships that the Navy is building specially for 
Seaslug will be, so to say, incidental extras. 

Other rockets have proved six to ten times 
more costly than their original estitnates ; 
Seaslug (not very complex) is so far out of 
line with this experience that the committee 
asked some understandably pointed ques- 
tions about the 34-3) per cent profit on cost 
that the contractors (mainly Armstrong 
Whitworth with Sperry responsible for 
guidance, General Electric Company for 
radar and Imperial Chemical Industries for 
the motor) were receiving for their pains. 
Against this, the £300,000 spent (without 
Treasury permission) on helping the Decca 
company to develop its Dectra navigation 
aid is small stuff and the difficulty of estab- 
lishing whether drug companies do or do 
not exploit the Miinstry of Health by over- 
charging seems hardly more important. The 
Ministry of Health seemed to protest a little 
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too much to sound enurely convincing that 
it was not over-charged. 


EXPORT CREDITS 
Tricky Ground 


Ws the Government launched its 
recent drive for more exports it 
naturally scratched round for a contribution 
that it could make itself. Perhaps inevitably, 
but still rather regrettably, the choice has 
fallen on easier export credits. It cannot 
be said too often that Britain needs, not 
exports but export payments ; that if a 
country is a good export proposition but 
short of cash the appropriate remedy is not 
to guarantee a commercial credit for an 
uncommercial period but to make a direct 
government loan, assessed on proper 
grounds; and that the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department is envied through 
Europe for the extent of its facilities. 
Announcing the new concessions Mr 
Maudling did say last week : “ It is not in 
our interesigto see a race in export credit 
terms developing. Hence our consistent 
support of the Berne Union.” And he em- 


Engineering Orders Up Slightly 


IRMS contributing to the Board of 
Trade’s new series of order and output 
statistics for the engineering and allied 
group of industries reported a slight im- 
provement in new orders in July and 
August. The rate of ordering was per- 
ceptibly higher than in the second quarter 
vf 1960, and export orders appear to have 
picked up a little more than those received 
from industry in this country. The latest 
figures are, however, still well below what 
the Board of Trade describes as “ the 
particularly vigorous inflow” of the first 
, quarter. 

' This latest addition to the “ Bradshaw ” 
of sensitive indicators of changes in demand 
in the economy has not been going long 
enough for a reliable interpretation to be 
put on this sign of modest improvement. 
Engineering output in July and August was 
interrupted by summer holidays, though the 


rate of advance of production over last year 
appears to have been maintained at about 
8 per cent. Seasonal influences probably 
also affect the rate of ordering. Moreover, 
the new series embraces a wide range of 
engineering activity: it includes makers of 
domestic electrical appliances, some of the 
motor industry's suppliers as well as manu- 
facturers of industrial plant and machinery. 
The lengthening of order books in July and 
August when orders picked up and output 
fell appears to have been confined in the 
main to the capital goods industries. The 
more recent. survey of industrialists’ 
opinions about prospects in the coming few 
months, made by the Federation of British 
Industries a month ago, suggests that most 
engineering firms then were less optimistic 
than before about the future flow of new 
orders although only a minority expected 
new orders actually to decline. 


' 


45 


phasised that Britain did not intend to take 
the initiative in lengthening credit terms 
beyond five years. But, he added, 
The Government will be prepared to 
authorise ECGD to insure credit on longer 
terms than the normal maximum in par- 
ticular cases where this is necessary to 
allow a UK exporter to match terms 
offered by a foreign competitor . . . with 
official support. 
Such exemptions must thus be authorised 
by the Board of Trade; they will be 
granted only where there are “ strong com- 
mercial grounds * for winning the contract, 
and will not apply to countries “to which 
we are already giving long-term assistance 
to the limit of our resources.” Less con- 
troversially, in cases where long terms are 
being offered by forcign competitors but 
have not the backing of a credit insurance 
organisation, ECGD will now be em 
powered to grant its cover up to its normal 
limit of five years, leaving the exporter free 
to extend the extra credit on his own risk. 
This' week Mr Maudling has stated that the 
concessions mark the limit to which ECGD 
can go. 


BANKING HOURS 


No Change Yet 


A COMMITTEE of the clearing banks 
which has been looking into the pros 
and cons of a change in banking hours has 
decided, for the time being, against it. The 
{WO pressing questions are evening opening 
and Saturday closing, and they are in prac- 
tice related. Bank staffs might be persuaded 
to accept evening hours only by abolition 
of the Saturday shift, which is now counted 
as a major handicap of bank employment. 
Legislation would be needed to free the 
banks from the obligation of opening on 
Saturdays, and the banks are doubtless right 
in judging that the public’s irritation would 
not be outweighed by openifg on certain 
evenings. Yet in the end if the banks are 
to continue their bid to get on close terms 
with new classes of customers they may 
have to do something about their restricted 
opening hours. What is most needed 
perhaps is more flexibility. Obviously there 
is no demand for evening opening in the 
City of London or in many High Streets. 
Again it might be easier to extend the daily 
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hours of 10-3 at the morning end. 
Finally, to counter complaints from factory 
workers and others that the banks are in the 
wrong place and open at the wrong time, 
some thought might be given to the possi- 
bility of mobile banks ; if these can tour the 
agricultural shows why not factories on pay 
day? It is good to know that the banks are 
keeping an open mind on the whole ques- 
tion: their present decision is simply that 
change is not warranted by present demand. 
But they should not be afraid on occasion 
to anticipate potential demand a little, even 
if it docs take time to show results. 


Orders 
on hand*® 


1958 = 100 


° lanuary 
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STOCK EXCHANGE COMMISSIONS 


Percentage Scale 


A FLAT percentage scale of commissions 
ee 
‘ of being introduced in the London 


MONETARY POLICY 
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Exchange. A committee has examined com- 
missioned scales for some months and the 
effect of the new rates on brokers’ fees was 
tested by a number of firms. Now the 
council has fed in principle the intro- 
duction of a percentage scale of 14 per cent 
(equivalent to 3d. in the £) on transactions 
in shares. Before eae the necessary rules 


Clear Views from the Governor 


M* COBBOLD’s speech to the bankers 
and merchants of the City on Thurs- 
day ten days ago (which may be his last at 
these occasions) was unusually informative 
and ‘notably less elliptical than Bank of 
England speeches have sometimes been in 
the past. The Governor is best left to 


speak for himself ; we have taken the liberty | 


of inserting sub-headings. 


Policy More Effective 

Experience since September 1957 suggests 
that monetary policy in geheral, and Bank 
rate in particular, exercises greater influence 
now, when there is more underlying stability 
in the economy, than it could in the early 
years after the war, when the economy was 
distorted and inflationary pressures over- 
whelming. Indeed it may well be the case 
that, had the Radcliffe committee taken its 
evidence two years later, witnesses would 
have ascribed considerably more force to 
monetary measures than they did at the time. 
The one proviso remains . . . that monetary 
policy cannot be effective if it is expected to 
work against, rather than in support of, 
Government policies in fiscal and other fields. 


Special Deposits 

I am-not myself enamoured of any of these 
technical devices. Their usual purpose is to 
correct an excess of liquidity, which it would 
be better to prevent at the source. But pre- 
vention is not always possible, and special 
deposits have this year proved a useful addi- 
tion to Our monetary armoury. Experience 
so far has confirmed us in the view which 
we expressed to the Radcliffe committee that 
this device is to be preferred to other similar 
arrangements having approximately the same 
effect. And I still have the feeling that any 
prolonged or frequent use of this system (or 
indeed of any form of credit squeeze on the 
banks, voluntary or nm mse is both un- 
fair to the organised banking community, and 
in the long run liable to ae ¢ ineffective, unless 
some similar restraint can be applied to wider 
categories of short-term lenders. 


Hot Money 

The greater sense of stability of currencies 
and the higher degree of convertibility [in 
1959] had meant that different levels of 
interest rates in different centres were having 
more effect on the movement of funds from 
one country to another than in earlier post- 
war years. This tendency has become more 
pronounced in recent months. It is a sign 
of freer trade and payments and of more 
international confidence. Provided that 
movements do not get too big and that there 
is no underlying disequilibrium, it need not 
‘bother us unduly. I see no cause to cheer 
when these short-term money movements 
cause our reserves to rise: nor shall I see 


cause to complain if our reserves fall because 
they go the other way. This is what reserves 
are for. And a good deal of what now looks 
like short-term money may in fact turn out 
to be more permanent investment. 


Use IMF 

I hope that we shall all get more used to 
regarding the International Monetary Fund 
as a second line of reserves for this sort of 
purpose. Too little importance has been 
attached to the very large increase in their 
facilities which was arranged last year, and 
to the part which they can play in offsetting 
these movements. . . . I should like to see 
countries draw on these facilities as a matter 
of ordinary business when they need to 
reinforce reserves, and repay when reserves 
are rising... . . If drawing on the Monetary 


Fund jis regarded as only a last resort, then 
half its utility is lost because it will come 
to be seen as a crisis measure which may 
cause as much nervousness as it allays. 


Germany 

Yet we cannot be wholly confident that 
these movements |of funds between markets 
can always be kept within reasonable bounds. 
Any major and persistent movement which 
went unchecked might threaten stability. 
The mere fact that interest rates are 
materially higher in some countries with a 
balance of payments surplus than in some 
others with a deficit suggests that, in the 
central banks arid Treasuries of the world, 
we have still a good deal of hard thinking 
to do on this subject. 


The Big Issue 

I have been speaking of monetary techni- 
calities, because that is my trade. But the 
fundamental issues for the next decade are 
different. What really matters is whether the 
British people and British Governments will 
choose to live within their means, or to live 
right up to them and sometimes beyond them. 
Shall we be content to limit demands on our 
resources to what we can manage without 
causing shortages, price rises and too large 
a bill for imports ? Shall we be content to 
limit our overseas spending and lending to 
what we earn? If the decisions on these 
fundamental issues are right, then the 
monetary technicians can help to keep an 
even balance. If the decisions on these issues 
are wrong there are no monetary gimmicks 
Or international credit schemes which can 
put them right. 

My Lord Mayor, I have had the privilege 
of attending this annual banquet since 1933, 
and I am now responding to this toast for 
the twelfth time. I thank you my Lord 
Mayor and the many financial leaders present 
and represented in this room, who give me 
so much help and friendship. 
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the council has put its proposals before the 
House so that members have the chance of 
making representations. 


LONDON BROKERS’ COMMISSIONS 


Old New 
rate rate 
On an investment of £100 in: C4 
Ordinary shares at 5s. each. 143 
Ordinary shares at 25s. each | 5 
Ordinary shares at £10 each 
Registered stock 
Registered debentures 
Bearer bon 


5 

is 0 

is 0 
Examples of how the new rates will affect 

the brokers are given in the table. Briefly, 

the proposals are: 

(i) On shares a flat rate of 1} per cent to 
replace a money scale which ranged 
between three quarters of one per cent on 
big bargains in a high priced share to as 
much as 2} per cent on a small bargain in a 
low priced one. 

(2) Commissions charged by London 
brokers in quoting “ net ” prices to country 
brokers will still be in money but the. scale 
has been altered to the broad equivalent of 
five-eighths of one per cent (14d. in the £) 
throughout the range. 

(3) Commission on registered debentures 
and bonds will remain unchanged at three- 
quarters of one per cent. Bearer bonds will 
now also be at three-quarters of one per 
cent. 

(4) Commissions on new issues will be on 
the same basis as commissions on existing 
shares. 

(5) Commission on registered stock (e.g. 
an ordinary stock of £100 nominal) will go 
up from three-quarters of one per cent to 
1} per cent. 

(6) Minimum commissions on small bar- 
gains (as, for example, 10s. on bargains of 

een £20 and 100) will remain 
unchanged. 

(7) The broker may still reduce the com- 
mission on bargains of more ‘than £2,500 
The new scale removes a number of 
anomalies and makes commissions more 
intelligible to investors, and though it may 
slightly reduce brokers’ earnings in low 
priced shares (for instance, in the tea and 
rubber markets) its general effect will make 
little difference to the remuneration of the 
vast majority of brokers. Commissions 
charged on gilt-edgéd and dollar stock 
transactions have been left unaltered until 
the Council has further considered the effect 
of any changes here upon big bargains—in 
particular, to avoid any loss of business to 

the House. 


GOLD SHARES 


Kaffir Fever 


ILD scenes on the Johannesburg Stock 

Exchange, wide daily swings in lead- 
ing Kaffir shares coupled with taking 
out of call options, and the buying of shares 
in low grade gold mines in South Africa and 
elsewhere, followed naturally, if somewhat 
hysterically, this week’s further tive 
rise in the market price of gold. For about 
eighteen months up to the begirining of this 
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Little Ali is 5,000 years late for school 


.| For thousands of years the part of the Aden peninsula 
where Ali lives was inhabited only by fishermen and shep- 
herds. While the civilisations of Egypt, Greece and Rome 
flourished and decayed, it remained a wilderness of sand 
and volcanic rock. But now, thanks to the Aden Govern- 
ment and BP, there are fully equipped modern schools 
and an up-to-date Technical Institute. 

In 19§2 The British Petroleum Company began to construct 
Little Aden, a modern port and a giant refinery. As 2 


result, the standard of living of the inhabitants has im- . 
proved out of all recognition. Little Ali’s school is a sign 
of the times. So are the Atlas Copco air tools that helped 
to make it possible. Atlas Copco rock drills were chosen to 
quarry the two million tons of rock required for the har- 
bour. And this is only one of the major engineering pro- 
jects in which Atlas Copco and Sandvik Coromant equip- 
ment has played a part. Group Headquarters: Atlas 
Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 





; oreover, though much of the 
gold mining industry’s development is com- 
pleted, it still needs capital, which will have 
ta come more than ever before from self- 
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financing. Now, ing counter to all this, 
the bull factor of the price of gold has been 
injected into the market. The Kaffir market 
has become markedly violent in its daily 
changes in prices. Some holders have taken 
the opportunity to sell, but there has been 
| some buying from-the Continent and the 
Cape. _ By the middle of this week the 
market had become quicter, and though 
prices are higher than they prere after t 

Sharpeville shootings they are still, except 
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for a few low grade mines, well below the 
peaks they touched at the beginning of the 
— There are enough stale bulls hoping 
or another sharp rise in prices in order to 
sell out.' Politics and speculation 
are bound to produce other flurries in the 
market which, for some time to come, will 
be at the mercy of gamblers rather than 
investors. 


CHURCH COMMISSIONERS 


Equities and Stipends 


fF the oldest bishop down to the 

ungest deacon, all clergy stand to 
benefit from the recommendations 
stipends and pensions in the latest report of 
the Church Commissioners, whose income 
in the year to the end of March rose by 
£1 million to £14.3 million. Most of the 
increase from bigger ordinary divi- 
dends, which added £823,000 to the income 
accruing on equities. 

‘Fhe market value of investments rose 
sharply over the year and at the end of 
March it was {57.7 million higher than the 
book value of {128.4 million. The Com- 
missioners have continued to pursue an 
active investment polity; low yielding 


on 


stocks were sold and {1.6 million was used , 


to take up rights. They again invested 
heavily in bank shares and put more into 
engineering,)steel and machine tools. They 
switched some of the gilt-edged stocks and 
added to the holdings in industrial deben- 
tures. Income from Treasury bills and 
short-term government loans rose substan- 
tially, big sums being held for short periods 
to meet emerging commitments, principally 


ICOS, or Silent Pile-Driving 


T= London County Council’s £3 
million Park Lane Improvement 
scheme could hardly be called an incon- 
spicuous piece of roadbuilding, even by 
, those who have not had to pick their way 
through the traffic diversions which began 
there this week. But it is much quieter 
than stych works usually are, thanks to a 
method of construction, new in this coun- 
try, which has made pile-drivers unneces- 
sary in the building of the two 1,000-foot 
underpasses which will carry traffic 
between Piccadilly and Knightsbridge, 
under Hyde Park Corner, when the 
scheme is completed. Normally steel or 
concrete piles would have been used to 
secure the sides of the underpasses during 
construction ; this would have meant two 
years of noise and vibration and the 
evacuation of St George’s Hospital. So 
the consortium responsible for the project, 
Cubitts-Fitzpatrick-Shand, are using the 
ICOS-Veder process, a system developed 
by Impresa Construzioni Opere Specializ- 
zate of Milan: though slightly more 
expensive than conventional practice, it 


is said to be faster as well as quieter 

In the ICOS method a trench three 
feet wide and five feet deep is dug along 
the line of the subway wall, and its sides 
are faced with concrete ; it, is then filled 
with a slurry solution of bentonite, a 
volcanic clay. . The trench‘ is then evacu- 
ated, using a clamshell digger designed 
by ICOS, to a depth of fifty feet and held 
open by more bentonite. Steel reinforce- 
ment is then placed in the trench and 
concrete poured around it through 4 pipe, 
from the bottom of the trench upward. 
The bentonite, which does not mix with 
the concrete, is displaced further along the 
trench and re-used. When two parallel 
concrete walls have been formed in this 
way (taking the place of piles) the earth 
between them is excavated ; the walls then 
form the outside shuttering for the main 
walls of the tunnel. When these main 
walls—three feet thick—and the floor of 
the underpass are completed, the roof is 
poured on in situ, enclosing the under- 
pass and forming the street level. Excava- 
tion of the first 250-foot section of the 
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in property. At the end of March property. 
mortgages and annuities had a value of 
£963 million. The Commissioners’ pro- 
perty development company is expanding 
rapidly and projects are in hand to erect 
modern buildings on five different sites in 
and around London. 


THE CHURCH’S PORTFOLIO 
(£000's) 
At March 3}, 
1958 1959 
£121,888 £122,942 


«.. £107,784 £138,678 
£5/5/3  £5/9/4 


Total Investments : 
Book valuet 
Market value ... 
Average yield*... 


Of which— 
Government Stock 
Book value...... 
Market value 
Average yield* 
Percentage of portfolio* 


£20,336 
£18,003 
£4/12/0 

167% 


£20,056 
£18,779 
£4/13/0 

16-3% 


£20,020 
£17,601 
£4/13/3 

156% 


Industrial Ord. Stock 
Book value 
Market value ... 
Average yield* 
Percentage of portfolio* 


£72,898 
£63,378 
£5/6/3 
59: 8%, 


£73,857 
£88,355 
€5/11/2 

601%, 


£75,228 
£128,116 
£6/4/\4 
58 6% 


Income : 
Security income..... 
Net rental income... 
Investment mortgage 


£6,738 
£3,698 £4,189 £4,249 


£1,156 £1,244 £1,222 
Total Income .. £12,374 £13,307 £14,297 


* At book value t Book values were revalued at 
market prices on April |, 1957. 


£7.01) £7,929 


Following the rise in income an extra 
£350,000 will be allotted annually to raise 
stipends, following an allotment of £250,000 
a year ago. The average net income of an 
incumbent in October, 1959, was £749 
(including the Easter offering) but the Com- 
missioners emphasise that many were 
receiving less. Even more important to 
incumbents, perhaps, is the allocation of 
£250,000 to raise pensions up to £400 per 
annum and a further £180,000 to'‘extend 
survivorship pensions to all widows. In 


underpasses, including the entrance from 
Piccadilly and the first part of the southern 
leg, is now nearly finished ; the entire pro- 
ject is due for completion in July, 1962. 
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addition to these sums (and smaller ones 
designed to raise the stipends and pensions 
of, bishops) the Commissioners are allocat- 
ing £250,000 to be spent on parsonage 
houses, a similar sum for church buildings 
in new housing areas and {50,000 on the 
upkeep of Church schools. If funds are 
available similar allocations will be made in 
each of the next five years. This should 
assist dioceses in planning for the future. 


ROAD RESEARCH 


Out of the Wood 


ie Road Research Laboratory has had 
to wait a long time for its new research 
track, a three mile stretch of road shaped 
in the form of a figure of eight around a 
central go0-foot diameter circle of asphalt, 
which the Ministry of Works and the 
Turriff Construction Corporation have 
carved out of an evergreen wood near Crow- 
thorne, Berkshire, for £500,000. It is an 
even more remarkable piece of road 
engineering for the degree of accuracy of 
its finished surface (on one stretch, to | inch 
in 20 feet) which was necessary for con- 
trolled experiments of the kind undertaken 
by the laboratory. Instead of having to 
borrow bits of runway and non-public 
roads, the laboratory will now have a per- 
manent place of its own to study such sub- 
jects as vehicle stability, lighting, skidding, 
driving habits, crash injuries, the full-scale 
layout of road intersections, and—its latest 


toy—various electronic vehicle guidance — 


and control systems. The facilities provided 
by this new track are claimed, and prob- 
ably rightly, as the best in the world. In 
a few years’ time, possibly by 1964, the 
laboratory hopes to have concentrated all 
its at present scattered activities on the same 
site, after a further £2 million has been 
spent on buildings. 

This money will probably be a good 
investment, but is it not somewhat belated? 
Britain’s post war roads programme got 
under way some six years ago, but spend- 
ing on road research has been increased only 
in the last two years or so and further 
increases now seem likely. Several studies 
suggested by the Ministry of Transport 
itself have, in the last few years, been 
delayed or put aside through lack of staff. 

Among people in the same business 
abroad, the laboratory's reputation stands 
high, but there are doubts whether the 
results of its work are disseminated and 
adopted as widely in this country as per- 
haps they should be. New arrangements 
between the Ministry of Transport and the 
laboratory concerning tenders received for 
work on trunk roads appear to have brought 
about an improvement in practice in this 
part of the roads programme. But the 
emphasis in the Laboratory's work has been 
shifting steadily from construction methods 
and materials to traffic and safety studies 
and more could perhaps be done by local 
traffic authorities to follow up this aspect 
of the laboratory's pioneering work. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
RAW SUGAR 


A New Price Basis? 


Afr a dramatic recovery this summer 
prices of raw sugar on the “free” 
world market have relapsed. The spot price 
of Cuban sugar, which is fixed in New York, 
reached 3.40 cents a Ib fob Cuba at the 
end of July ; a month later it had dropped to 
3.2§ cents, and has only remained there 
because that is the minimum export price 
fixed by the Cuban government. But sugar 
for prompt delivery in London is appre- 
ciably cheaper, and forward quotations are 
at a discount (as in New York) because 
supplies are pressing. The London spot 
price has now fallen to 28s. a cwt cif, which 
is notionally equivalent to about 3.05 cents 
a Ib fob Cuba, because Brazilian and Euro- 
pean raw sugar is available at much less 
than the Cuban minimum. 

The international sugar agreement takes 
the Cuban spot price as its yardstick, and 
when the council meets in Mexico City at 
the end of next month it presumably will 
consider whether a different yardstick 
should be used. If London were the basis, 
export quotas under the agreement would 
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already have been cut from the present level 
of 105 per cent of the basic export tonnages. 
The London market naturally believes that 
its OWN prices are a more realistic guide, 
and is pressing its claims for preference (to 
encourage international business London is 
to quote prices in pounds and decimals per 
ton from November Ist). Turnover in 
London is gradually increasing because it 1 
attracting some business from the New 
York market, which is based on Cuban 
sugar, and where traders cannot operate 
with confidence owing to the policy of the 
Cuban government. But New York will 
not readily relinquish leadership: it is now 
preparing a new futures contract based 
broadly on raw sugar from several countries 
in Central and South America and the 
Caribbean. 

Business in actual sugar is quiet, with 
buyers holding off as long as they can in 
the hope of getting still lower prices. They 
know that Europe, which produces roughly 
a third of the world’s sugar, has a bumper 
crop this season. The German authority 
F. O. Licht puts the crop, excluding 
Russia’s, at 13.7 million metric tons, nearly 
2.6 million tons more than last season ; 
Russian production is reckoned to be one 
million tons higher at 7.1 million tons. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Two more areas, Prudhoe in Northum- 
berland and Haswell in Durham, have been 
added to the Board of Trade’s list of de- 
velopment districts eligible for assistance 
under the Local Employment Act. No 
more places have yet been removed from 
the list. But applications for aid for further 
factories to be built at Blackpool, White- 
haven, the Isle of Wight, Margate, 
Ramsgate, Rhyl, and Bathgate (where BMC 
are building a plant) will no longer be 
accepted as these places will shortly be 
““de-listed” if all present plans for new 
plants actually materialise. The present 
policy is certainly being used flexibly : this 
is the third time, at least, that the list of 
development districts has been changed in 
the seven months since the Act came into 
force. 


2 


The decline in the number, though not 
the individual size, of both thermal and 
nuclear power station contracts offered by 
the electricity supply industry has brought 
about another move in the heavy engincer- 


ing industry. Simon-Carves and Inter- 
national Combustion (Holdings), which 
have been co-operating on technical matters 
for many years, have decided upon a 
‘measure of integration” without any 
merging of capital or financial resources 
and still preserving the individual identity 
of cach group. 


* 
The Amsterdam Bourse was surprised 


to learn on Monday night that the Nationale 
Handelsbank, which is having to reorientate 


its business traditionally based on Indonesia, 
is to be taken over not by a foreign bank 
as had been rumoured but by the Rotter- 
damsche Bank. Handelsbank shareholders 
are offered one Fl.300 Rotterdamsche Bank 
share plus Fl.400 in cash for each Fl.600 
nominal Handelsbank share. 


In spite of the increase in the price of coal 
and coke, the Iron and Steel Board decided 
this week not to make any general change 
in steel prices, neither upwards nor down- 
wards, as it has done by small amounts on 
three occasions in the last thirty months. 
There may be some minor changes before 
the end of this year in the detailed price 
structure of a few steel products. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 495, 496 and 497 on : 
Fisons Tesco-Harrow Stores 
Rover Fremlins—Leney 
Brooke Bond Rolls-Royce 
House of Fraser Parkinson Cowan 
Assoc. British Foods Gas Purification 
Ransome and Maries Hawthorn Leslie 
Macowards Plessey-Garrard 
Harrisons and Crosfield 
New European and General 
Northern Breweries—Ulster Brewery 
Charrington-Brutton, Mitchell, Toms 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices yields and security indices on 
pages 498 and 499 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 497 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report exchange rates and 
public finance on page 500 








BERALT 
TIN AND WOLFRAM 


The thirry-second annual general mecting of 
Berakt Tin and Wolfram, Ltd., was held on 
October 27th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 


Sir Christopher Ll Bullock, KCB, CBE, a 
director of the Company, presided. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the speech of Mr F. 
Gates, Chairman of the Company, which >was 
read: 


It has been suggested from time to time in the 
financial press that our company is fortunate in 
being able to switch the emphasis of its produc- 
. tion from wolfram to tin, and vice versa, in 
accordance with varying market conditions. 

If that suggestion were correct, the company’s 
position would indeed be greatly strengthened 
and it is with that desirable possibility in mind 
that the Board have during recent years devoted 
much attention to the exploration and develop- 
ment of sections of the company’s property in 
Portugal, the mineral content of which was 
known to consist, mainly or entirely, of cas- 
siterite (the technical term for tin oxide). 


All the work done to date has confirmed that 
the Vale da Ermida and Argimela areas contain 
large quantities of tig; but it has yet to be estab- 
lished that this tin occurs in sufficient concentra- 
tion for it to be economically extracted. I shall 
return to this point later, but I thought it advis- 
able to make it clear that, whatever the future 
may reveal, the company’s profit-earning poten- 
tial must for the ‘time being be related exclu- 
sively to wolfram. 


' WOLFRAM PRICE FLUCTUATIONS AND 
PROSPECTS 


As a result of an announcement towards the 
end of September, 1959, that sales of Govern- 
ment stocks were to be resumed, the price fell 
by no less than 20/- per unit in the space of 
24 hours and it continued to fall away until it 
touched a low point of 122/6 in early Novem- 
ber. It was then made known that no more 
Government stocks would be ‘eleased in that 
month,! and only a limited quaritity in Decem- 
ber; and the price promptly recovered to 150/- 
by the end of November. Thereafter it remained 
unusually stable berween 150/- and 160/- until 
about three weeks ago. Supply and demand are, 
however, still in delicate equipoise, as is evi- 
denced by the sharp fall of 13/6 per unit in four 
working days which then occurred, due to sub- 
stantial tonnages being again released from 
Government stocks. 


I do not think that a runaway market such 
as we saw during the Korean war is of lasting 
benefit to our company and I should be well 
content in present circumstances with a market 
price fluctuating between 150/- and 200/- per 
unit. 

If, however, the price were to rise above 
200s. more high-cost producers would, doubt- 

. less, be tempted to resume operations and the 
market position is so delicately balanced that it 
would not take any great increase in world 
production to start another serious price decline. 


Moreover, we should not lose sight of the 
fact that the US Government holds enormous 
stocks of tungsten concentrates accumulated 
during and after the Korean war under high- 
price contracts, from which supplies might in 
certain circumstances be released to the market. 





On the other hand, much research work is 
going on, especially in the United States, with 
a view to increasing the applications of the 
peculigr properties of tungsten, particularly its 
very high melting point of 3,370 deg. Centigrade, 
in modern high-temperature industrial pro- 
cesses. If this work achieves any measure of 
success, it might well lead to a substantial in- 
crease in world demand for tungsten products. 


The wolfram market will, no doubt, continue 
to be subject, as it always has been, to con- 
siderable fluctuations, but I regard the long-term 
outlook as favourable ; and I consider that our 
company may look to the future with confidence 
having regard to the extent and quality of its 
deposit. 


TIN BEARING PROPERTIES 


At Vale da Ermida we have carried out 
extensive tests during recent years in the course 
of which nearly one million tons of mineralised 
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ground were extracted. However, only « small 
proportion of that tonnage, taken from various 
parts of the Vale da Ermida hill at varying levels, 
was of satisfactory grade. In the light of this 
disappointing result'and the knowledge that the 
cost of equipping the property for large-scale 
operations would have been formidable the 
Board decided to discontinue work in that area. 


Work has however, been continued on the 
Argimela tin-bearing property, and we have been 
encouraged by a favourable report on this area 
from an eminent mining geologist. It seems 
clear that the only method by which Argimela 
could be worked economically would be a large- 
scale opencast operation, which would involve 
heavy capital outlay, and a great deal of work 
still has to be done in the mine and the mill 
before any reliable opinion can be formed as to 
whether the tin values that can be extracted 
are high enough to warrant this outlay. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





CITY CENTRE PROPERTIES 


LIMITED 


Summary of the Report, Accounts and Mr. Jack Cotton's Statement, year ended 
25th March, 1960. 


Annual! General Meeting—26th October, 1960. 


: 1960 1959 
Gross Income of Group . £2,306,403 (£1,174,989) 
Net Income (after Taxation) £337,013 (£165,902) 
Dividends Paid (after Taxation) £297,173 (£163,240) 
Issued Capital........ \ £2,463,400 (£1,345,226) 
Fina! dividend of 12°., making 20”,, for year. 
PRINCIPAL DEVELOPMENTS IN: PROGRESS 

NEW YORK: Pan Am Building (Grand Central City). The largest office building in the 
world in association with Erwin S. Wolfson, Esq.,.of New York. 

LONDON : City of London. An island site development in Cannon Street : B.P. House 


extension : 


Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 
nearing completion. 


BIRMINGHAM : Sites in New Stteet : 
Buildings, New Street : Temple Street : 


Sheerness Harbour Industrial Estate 


City Centre Properties (Overseas) Limited. 
Africa, West Indies and the Bahamas and British Guiana 


principal tenants. 


The mporees State Building, Earls Court 


Corporation Street : 


Redevelopment Unit 17 and the adjoining Moorfields site 
The Kensington (Royal Palace Hotel Barkers) Site 


Davis Theatre, Croydon 456 
Notting Hil! Gate 


Cannon Street : Exchange 


Temple Row and Waterloo Street. 


Development projects in various parts of 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. are the 


PRINCIPAL DEVELOPMENTS COMPLETED 
Bow Belis House, Cheapside, London, E.C.4 : T.I. House and Big Top; Birmingham : Lord 


Street, Liverpool 


ACQUISITIONS 


Union Securities & Properties Limited : Clarence Gate Holdings Limited : Athenaeum 
Court Hotel (Piccadilly) Limited ; City Easton Holdings Limited|: Eron Investments 
Limited. These have been wholly acquired. 


Substantial interests have been acquired in The Murrayfield Real Estate, Company 
Limited and Town Properties Limited (Nairobi). 
NEW ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


City Centre Properties (Store Developments) Limited in association with F. W. Woolworth 
& Company Limited. 


City Centre Properties (S.M.B.P.) Limited in association with Sheli-Mex and B.P. Limited: 


City Centre Properties (P.F.S.) No. 1 Limited in association with I.C.I. Pension Funds 
(since March, 1960). ' 


THE FUTURE 


With the growth which will take place when current developments are completed, Stock- 
holders may expect increasing distributions over the years that lie ahead. 
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ANOTHER 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Mr. ISAAC WOLFSON, Chairman and Managing Director 
THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED 


in his Statement for the year ended 31st March, 1960, said: 
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FUANCIAL RESWLTS Trading Profit for the year ‘s £27,167,995, a new record, being an 
FOR THE YEAR. increase of £2,598,793 over that for the previous year. This is the 
result of savings in administration coupled with higher sales which were achieved by 
every one of our seven major trading divisions. 

The total dividend paid and recommended on the Ordinary and “* A” Ordinary Stock of the Parent 
AND APPROPRIATION Company is 37} per cent., less tax, amounting to £5,304,022. This is an increase of 25 per cent. on 
OF PROFITS. the previous year, and it is payable upon capital as a result of a Scrip Issue of one ** A " Ordinary 
Share of 5s. for every ten Ordinary or “* A" Ordinary 5s. units heid, made on the 10th November, 1959. The effective increase 


in dividend is therefore 5-7 per cent. The profit retained in the business amounts to £6,884,031, so that the above dividend is 
covered 2-3 times by net distributable revenue. 


PROGRESS AND Your Board and executive have concentrated their efforts during the year upon increasing efficiency 

in every aspect of the business. We have continued to modernise existing stores, shops and warehouses. 
In addition new sites and premises have been acquired and rebuilt wherever necessary. Apart from substantial capital 
expenditure in this direction, we have for some years spent over £1M. per annum upon maintenance and renovation of existing 
Properties. Over the next five years we plan to make available from retained profits a further £25M. for accounts receivable, 
new buildings and re-equipment. 





























































a MERCHANDISE Although much of our strength lies in diversification, common policies framed to fit the needs of Be 
HC QUALITY AND VALUE. progressive expansion are observed in all our activities. ; Me 
ie Foremost among Such policies is that covering merchandising. Its whole basis is an insistence that our merchandise, Me 
( of whatever type, must represent good quality and real value, and that design, styling and presentation must meet the require- ne 
4c] ~=«sments of the best modern taste. Our approach to this matter is never static. New materials, designs, packaging and methods Me 
dc} of manufacture are always being examined, evaluated and assimilated. Our own quality-testing departments set high standards 
Hc and we also take full advantage of the services offered by such organisations as the R.T.S.A. and the Manchester Chamber of DH 
| rece. hd 
S 
our Service to our millions of customers is the key to further success. All our plans and actions have this P , 
CUSTOMERS. as the goal. 


Today we have on our books over eight million active accounts. In addition there are many thousands of customers 
buying from us every day on cash terms. We know that a large proportion of our customers come from families who have 
shopped with us for many years. We proudly offer them an organisation of 2,675 stores, shops and depots at home and over- 
seas, all keen to render them the best that they can. 


‘vwuwwws 





CONCLUSION. We continue to look ahead and plan for the future with a powerful and progressive organisation at 
our command. IJ believe that full employment, high wages, and rising production are good for all, and that the prosperity of 
our Company will continue as the country’s economy expands. Sales for the current year to date are in excess of the same period 


t year and subject to unforeseen circumstances | am hopeful that the earned profits for this year will be no less satisfactory 
than those now placed before you. 
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Depreciation. 
































Comparative 
Figures 8,161,150 658,483 1,972,928 | 19,025,481 
1951-1960 10,007,555 740,654 2,450,892 | 21,527,196 



















11,443,390 
15,541,292 
18,923,479 
20,273,185 
21,630,137 
23,193,764 
24,569,202 
27,167,995 







748,486 
781,312 
973,352 
1,298,191 
1,429,265 
1,925,308 
2,159,979 
2,247,334 


2,462,142 
3,410,750 
5,008,376 
4,835,402 
5,165,349 
4,836,268 
5,206,614 
6,884,031 


25,649,539 
33,420,756 
50,433,226 
56,987,120 
66,549,234 
75,531,767 
8! 650,092 
98,252,685 













































3,620,915 
3,950,579 
4,506,935 
5,445,887 





































THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED 


OPERATING 2,475 STORES, SHOPS, WAREHOUSES, FACTORIES AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OVERSEAS 
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Groupement de lindustric Sidérurgique 


GIS 


PARIS, FRANCE 
(fron and Steel Finance) 


The Annual General Meeting of GIS was 
held in Paris on Jung 30th and the following are 
details of the report presented by the Board of 
Directors ; 


REVIEW 


Considerable progress was made in all. the 
main sectors of the French iron and steel indus- 
try. Output of steel increased by 4.1 per cent 
to reach 15,219,000 ingot tons as against 
14,616,000 ingot tons in 1958 ; turnover rose by 
11.5 per cent, from Frs. 755,000m. to 
Frs. 842,000m.; and the value of investments 


* advanced by 7 per cent to reach Frs. 101,000m. 


as against Frs. 94,500m. last year; finally, 
French exports, of steel and pig iron reached 
a record leveluof 4,167,000 tons, representing 
an increase of over 30 per cent on the previous 
vear. 


For the French iron and steel industry as a 
whole, gross profits before depreciation, taxes 
and dividends averaged 14.6 per cent of total 
turnover in 1959 as against 12.9 per cent.in 
1958 and 14.1 per cent in 1957 Imost 12 per 
cent of profits was devoted to depreciation and 
some 1.1 per cent was distributed as dividend 


INVESTMENTS 


Most companies again allocated the larger 
part of their operating profits to the depreciation 
of equipment installed, and in spite of the 
continuing need for new capital investments, the 
financial situation of the companies in the 
industry was improved during the year. The 
proportion of public funds involved in the 
industry's total debt continued to decrease as 
private investment accounted for an ever- 
increasing proportion of credits. : 


FINANCE 


The total amount of loans guaranteed by 
GIS fell to Frs. 20,754,018,432 at December 31, 
1959, from Frs. 22,307,571,825 at the end of 
the previous year. The debenture loan amount- 
ing to Frs. 33,000m., floated by GIS in October, 
1959, enabled credits ranging from Frs. 16Sm 
to Frs. 4,800m. to be made available to 19 
different companies. 


In order to face future demands for credit 
from the iron and steel industry, it was pro- 
posed to float further debenture loans to the 
extent of NF. 500m. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


On ‘February 21, 1959, the capital of GIS 
was incteased to Frs. 9,000m., and a new capital 
increase, which wag finalised on January 22, 
1960, further increased the capital to \/Frs. 
10,000m. ; 


The profit and loss account showed a net 
profit of Frs. 297,150,479 and profit available 
for distribution amounted to Frs. 315,952,996. 
It was accordingly proposed to distribute a 
dividend of Fre. 125 (NF. 1.25) per share and 
to carry forward the balance of Frs. 19,900,365. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 


put forward by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 


‘ 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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THE CEMENTATION COMPANY 
LIMITED = 


MR A. R, NEELANDS 


The Fortieth Annual General Meeting of 
The Cementation Company Limited will be 
held on November 16th at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, W.1. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr. A. R 
Neelands : 


The trading profit of the Group for the year 
under review before charging taxation is 
£425,800 compared with “£1,144,649 last year. 
The balance of profit for the year remaining 
for appropriation @m. the accounts of The 
Cementation Company\ Limited is £9,830 and 
gives a total of £237,087 when added to the 
unappropriated profits brought forward at 
March 31, 1959. After deduction of the Pre- 
ference Dividends, £45,631, payable in respect 
of the pe to March 31, 1960 there remains 
£191,456 which your Directors recommend 
should be carried forward to next ‘year. In 
making this recommendation your Board much 
regrets the necessity for passing the dividend 
upon the Ordinary Shares. 

Our tax lability is again out of proportion 
to the Trading Profit because of the liatility to 
foreign taxes at high rates. Unfortunately, the 
tax laws of certain countries where we operate 
profitably do got allow us to offset to the full, 
the Overheads or Trading Losses incurred in 
other areas of activity. The Net Profit of the 
Group after tax and deduction of Minority 
Interests is reduced from £440,369 last year to 
£74,042 this year 


These figures are most disappointing and I 
cannot promise that the results for 1960/61 will 
be any better. Indeed,\I expect\that they will 
be worse, but from then on there should be a 
continuous improvement. 

Contractual losses are a hazard of our busi- 
ness but it is more than usually unfortunate that 
we should have had a series of them in a year 
which had few compensations to offer elsewhere 
In particular we have had to bear the impact of 
a contraction in the NCB programme. A com- 
paratively sudden contraction in the volume of 
business does not result in an immediate and 
proportionate reduction in the amount of our 
investment in specialised mining plant 


New contracts, however, still require further 
investment to service them as they are obtained 
We have insufficient capital for our extended 
efforts and have to depend to a large extent on 
Bank borrowings and there is not sufficient 
margin at present between our interest charge 
and our profit returns 


PARENT COMPANY AT HOME AND ABROAD 


In ‘the United Kingdom good progress has 
been made on our major civil engineering con- 
tracts for the Central \Electricity Generating 
Board at Nant-vy-Moch afd Ffestiniog in North 
Wales. Efforts to obtain further hydro-electtic 
work had been unsuccessful until recently when 
we were awarded a tunnel contract in connec 
tion with the Loch Awe Development for the 
North of Scotland Hydro Board. The volume 
of genera! civil work being undertaken in Britain 
is increasing. The Piling Department continues 
to expand and the record turnover obtained 
this year is in a large measure due to repeat 
orders. During the year the Soil Stabilisation 
Department has been doing road stabilising work 


REVIEWS OPERATIONS 


abroad and contracts have been completed 
satisfactorily in East Africa, Rhodesia and Iran. 
The Groupd Engineering Division has been 
fully employed on contracts at home and abroad. 


In India our Branch has continued to expand 
apart from the Durgapur Contract and there 
has been a considerable increase in the amount 
of cementation work obtained. In Iran the 
branch completed the Khorramshahr bridge 
nine months ahead of schedule. 


After careful investigation and consideration 
we have decided to form a Branch in Australia. 


BRITISH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The Demolition & Construction Company 
Limited, in their first full year as a member 
of the Group, have continued with their pattern 
of, business. *"The Building Department is fully 
extended at home. We hope to develop this 
Department's avtivities abroad and the con- 
strucuon of the Hilton Hotel at Teheran will 
be their responsibility. The Demolition and 
Dismantling Department is maintaining a high 
level'of activity 


Thermacoust’ Limited = has = successfully 
developed and marketed new types of roofing 
slabs and accessories, and exports are increasing. 
Cementation (Muffelite) Limited has increased 
its sales of Barrymounts. The Sales Division 
of Quickset Water Sealers; Limited is) facing 
increased competition and during the year ViSits 
were made overseas to investigate export possi- 
bilities for the Company's products. The |Con- 
tracting Division incteased its turnover and 
profit 

[The integration of the Drilling Department 
of The Cementation Company Limited with 
John Thom Limited was completed this year 
There has been a great shortage of work in 


Britain. Results of the operations of the 
Geoprosco Group have again been dis- 
appointing 


COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our ‘South African Company has had another 
record year both in turnover and profit. The 
recent troubles in the Union have had little 
effect on the gold mining, industry for whom 
most of our work is now, undertaken To 
diversify its activities the Company has decided 
to extend them into general civil engineering 
contracting and has set up a division in Port 
Elizabeth. The Rhodesian Company has done 
well. 


In Canada again the main trouble is insuffi 
cient turnover. The successful completion of 
Goderich and Pugwash shafts under difficult ' 
ground conditions has attracted favourable com- 
ment in mining circles and our success in solv- 
ing the water problems met in the only operating 
mine in the Saskatthewan potash deposits may 
be a pointer to further developments. We have 
also been active im mine cementation and shaft 
sinking in WSA 


We have thanged the management of our 
New Zealand Company and strengthened the 
establishment. At the year end there was a 
substantial improvement both in the trading 
position and the orders in hand. 

The Irish Company has returned improved 
results ‘ 
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ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
FOODS 


YEAR OF TREMENDOUS EXPANSION 
AND REMARKABLE PROGRESS 


SALES REACH NEW PEAK OF 
£143M. 


The twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Associated British Foods Limited will be held 
on November 25th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Mr W. Garfield 
Weston: 


This year is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of our group of companies, and has 
been one of outstanding progress and remark- 
able success. Record figures have been achieved 
in both sales and profits. Sales have increased 
by £18 million to the new record total of £143 
million. The gross profits of the group, after 
all charges except taxation and depreciation, 
amounted to the stimulating figure of 
£11,471,000, which exceeds last year’s compara- 
tive figure of £10,154,000 by £1,317,000. Our 
contribution to the National Exchequer in the 
form of taxation on income is £3,440,000. 


This year has been one of tremendous expan- 
sion in practically every sphere of our activities. 
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When I state that we have spent on new capital 
projects of one kind and another a total sum of 
over £9 million, it will be apparent that a very 
great step forward has been made in extending 
the interests of our group. Of this sum of £9 
million, nearly £6 million has been applied in 
the acquisition of a number of new subsidiary 
companies at home and overseas. 


We have now sct our sales target at £200 
million. This is a huge figure and it will take 
a few years perhaps to achieve but we have 
every confidence it will be reached, and share- 
holders can rest assured that a great effort is 
being made to do so. 


We believe that quality of product and service 
to the customer are of vital importance and we 
are concerned to maintain these consistently at 
the highest possible levels. Every effort is made 
to improve the efficiency of all sections of our 
operations to counteract the effect of continuing 
demands for higher wages and shorter hours. 
It is impossible, however, to continue indefinitely 
to meet increasing costs by improving efficiency 
and it is obvious that, unless a degree of 
stabilisation is achieved, prices of products must 
rise. Our present margin of profit is under 7d. 
for every £1 of sales and I consider that this 
figure alone gives a fair indication of the efforts 


that we have made to contribute towards 
stability of prices. 
The Bakery Division is still the backbone of 


-Rael-Brook Holdings Ltd. 


The fourth annual general meeting of Racl-Brook Holdings Limited 
was held on October 20 in London, Mr Harry Raci-Brook (chairman and 


managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated statement : 


Trading and Accounts to April 19, 1960. 


progress: 


The year has been one of 
our shirt sales increased by approximately 16 per cent., the 


number of customers we supply by some 10 per cent., our export sales 
were up by some 15 per cent., and the Group's receipts in respect of 
licensing agreements, including those of our New Zealand subsidiary 


company, increased by approximately 4 per cent. 
our net profit before taxation by approximately 40 per cent. to £231,879. 


The total sum of these was to increase 
After providing 


for taxation, we are left with a surplus of £115,572, out of which the proposed dividends 
absorb £56,963, leaving a final surplus of £58,609. Following the practice we commenced in 
1958, £20,000 of this has been placed to reserve. 


The increase in our net asset position is due in part to the developments to which I have 
referred in my previous announcements. The consequent increase in our net profits is 
encouraging and I am more than pleased to say that our new Italian subsidiary is now over 
its inevitable teething troubles and has during the first four months of trading (of which 
only a few weeks took place in the year under review) shown results which we regard as a 


hopeful indication for the future. 


Trading since April 19, 1960, and Forecast up to April, 1961. Our sales up to the present 
time are ahead of Jast year's, and our order books are longer than they were at this time 


last year. 


We have recently occupied further factory premises which will give us increased pro- 


duction during the current year. 
Despite the 


neral trend for profit margins to be reduced, subject to unforeseen circum 


stances, our profits for 1961 should be in advance of those of 1960. 


General Observations. At this point, | would like to give you what is very much my own 
personal view of the py sew of the men’s wear industry over the next few years or so 
om 


and the part I hope your 


pany will play in this development. 


Basically, it is my firm opinion that the men’s wear industry in all aspects is a growth 


industry with tremendous potential. 


I believe that the pattern of the industry will change: on the one hand there will 
always be the one-man business, but a great part of the industry will be concentrated into 
a few highly. organised large companies who will be capable of taking full advantage of 
the fact that men are becoming more and more fashion and quality clothes conscious and 
who will be able to give the retailer and the man in the street better service, quality and price 


I believe that your Company has the necessary qualifications to be in the forefront of 
this growth, as we are particularly fortunate in having management which is young enough 
to have the energy needed for vigorous expansion and. at the same time, has packed into a 
few years a great deal of experience, both financial r commercial, which will enable it to 


control this policy of expansion wisely. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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our organisation and although there has been 
evidence of declining national consumption of 
flour products we are satisfied that we are in 
fact increasing our share of the total market. 


In the Biscuit Division there has also been 
satisfactory progress. The major re-organisation 
of our biscuit companies to which I made refet- 
ence in previous years has been completed and 
they have. increased their share of the market 
during the year. During the year the whole- 
sale and retail sections of our grocery trade have 
progressed nicely. 


We are improving our share of the expanding 
wce-cream and frozen foods markets. 


THE FUTURE 


This is our twenty-fifth anniversary and we 
can look back with pride and satisfaction on a 
great record of achievement during those 
momentous years. 


It is upon the future, however, that we now 
firmly fix our gaze and the prospect is one we 
view with unbounded optimism, enthusiasm and 
confidence. So many circumstances are in our 
favour. Our market is here in the homes of the 
people and come what may our products are in 
constant daily demand. 


We have a magnificent management team, 
with experience and skill which we believe to 
be unequalled in the food industry. We have 
adequate financial resources at our command, 
and unrivalled experience, to exploit every 
opportunity for the development of our business. 


In this space age new and unconquered realms 
are opening up to man. We share this spirit 
of bold adventure. New vistas are a challenge 
to our courage and enterprise. We set no boun- 
daries to our progress. 


ARMSTRONG SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers Limited was held 
on October 24th in London, Mr William Arm- 
strong, BSc, AMIMechE (Chairman and Man- 
aging Director), presiding. 


In his circulated statement the chairman said 
that the Annual Accounts showed yet another 
record as regards both volume of business and 
profit earned. Since mid-Summer, however, there 
had been a fall-off in the sale of British cars 
in the vital] United States market due to the 
effect of the new American compact cars and 
increased competition from European cars. 
Whilst the long term prospects for the British 
Industry were obviously sound, it did seem likely 
that the next few months might be a period of 
levelling out as regards Passenger Cars, although 
the Commercial Vehicle section of the Industry 
was still continuing its upward trend. 


He continued: Nevertheless our Factories at 
Beverley and York are producing at a very high 
output and during the past year we have con- 
tinued the process of modernisation in both 
establishments including the installation of a 
great deal of new cquipment. The Develnp- 
ment Establishment at Fulford has teen 
expanded and I feel confident that the work 
being carried on there will enable us to renin 
in our present favourable position in respect ro 
the Motor Industry and Railway Suspension 
fields. 


The report was adopted and the dividend of 
25 per cent ‘equivalent last year 174 per cent) 
was approved 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 


SIR THOMAS MOORE REVIEWS YEAR 
OF EXCEPTIONAL ACTIVITY 


The Annual General Meeting of Eastwoods 
Limited will be held on November 17th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the review 
by Sir Thomas Moore, Bart, CBE, MP, chaiy- 
man, which has been circulated with the report 
and accoynts ; 

The spring of 1959 heralded a year of quite 
exceptional activity in the building industry; and 
as a consequence the for nearly all types 
of building materials was t and widespread, 
and our various works producing bricks, cement 
and other materials readily responded to the 
pressure for supplies which intensified as the 
building season progressed. 

Throughout the whole Eastwoods organisation 
new records of production and sales were estab- 
lished and the trading profit of nearly £1! 
million was far in excess of anything pre- 
viously . achieved, as was the net profit of 
£301,000, which shows a substantial increase 
of over £200,000 compared with \the pre- 
vious year. ' 

Only £300,000 was expended during the 12 
months on capital replacements and new pro- 
jects, but even this limited expenditure was 
three times the amount spent during the previous 
year when a policy of consolidation and re- 
trenchment was being rigorously applied. How- 
ever, conditions are now very different and we 
are pressing ahead with replacements of 
vehicles to overtake accumulated arrears and 
with a number of schemes of capital expenditure 
designed to improve the output and efficiency 
of our various works. 


In spite of the reimposition of some measure 
of credit restriction in June of this year, there 
has, so far, been no noticeable slackening in the 
demand for the Company’s products. \;Qur brick 
works have been manufacturing to the utmost 
capacity for the past two years and our outputs 
are sold for several months ahead. The demand 
for ‘cement also picked up strongly during the 
ptesent calendar year and a ready market has 
been found for every ton of cement that could 
be delivered The remainder of our works 
engaged in the manufacture of concrete ~ 
concrete pipes, and the production of sand a 
ballast have been producing at abour the same 
level as the previous year. 


Although the future for the building industry 
appears to be set fair, there have been, over the 
years, sO many unavoidable alternations in 
Government policy that no one can forecast, 
with certainty. what lies ahead. 


I can say. however, that the directors take a 
cautiously optimistic view of immediate future 
prospects and have great confidence in the long- 
term outlook. I can also now report that the 
hearing of the cement industry's pricing arrange- 
ments by the Restrictive ogre Court has 

_ been fixed for next January! It is, I believe, 
generally accepted in the building industry that 
the systtm of common delivered prices fixed by 
the Cement Makers Federation confers substan- 
tual benefits on the usérs of cement and we have 
every expectation that these arrangements will 
receive the approval of the Court: * 


"It gives me great pleasure to express our 
appreciation to all personnel throughout the 
organisation for the part they have plaved 

producing the outstanding results of the past 


year, 
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ALEX. LAWRIE & COMPANY 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of\ 
Alex.‘ Lawrie & Company, Limited, was held ‘ 
on October 26th in London, Mr G. W. Gemmell 
(the chairman) presiding: 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The profits of the Parent Company for the 
year under review have been maintained at a 
satisfactory level of £100,758 (after tax), com- 
pared with £100,568 last year. 


The consolidated accounts show an improve- 
ment, with an increase in the group profit 
for the year of £10,582, from £96,968 to 
£107,550. 

In India Balmer Lawrie & Co. Ltd.’ had 
another productive year and declared a dividend 
of 25 per cent for the period ended December, 
1959. 


In East Africa, Keéttles-Roy & Tysons Lid 
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have continued to, make slow but steady pro- 
gress. | 

Horace Hickling & Co. Ltd. have slightly 
increased their profits and have maintained their 
dividend. 


The new venture; of manufacturing fishing 
nets in Blantyre is now established, and the first 
results and impressions are satisfactory. 


The tea estates in Nyasaland for whom 
Horace Hickling & Co. Ltd. act as agents did 
not produce quite as much leaf as in the pre- 
vious season, due entirely to drought conditions 
but the prices obtained for the manufactured 
tea have shown an improvement. The final re- 
sults, therefore, are ‘not unsatisfactory. 


Stone Valley Tea Co. Ltd. in Tanganyika and 
the Kumadzi Tea Estate in Nyasaland, both 
owned by the parent company, are cogtinuing 
their development programmes according to plan 

The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of 12) per cent approved. 


u 


‘ 


I.N.A. 


ISTITLTO NAZIONALE DELLE ASSICURAZIONI 
(National Insurance Institute) 


ROME, ITALY 
The Annual General Mecting of ISTITUTO NAZIONALE DELLE ASSICURAZIONI 


was held 


in Rome on June 28th, under the chairmanship of Professor Santoro Passarelli, 


and the following are details of the report presented by the Board of Directors: 


Business completed during the vear reached the unprecedented peak of Lit. 
of capital assured and‘ showed an increase of Lit. 
portfolio had 


Ar the end of 1959 the current 


192,300 million 
13,300 million over the figure for 1958 
reached almost ‘Lit. 1 billion of 


capital assured (the precise figure being Lit. 989,700 million, an increase of’ Lit. 86,500 million 


over 1958 and gross 
some Lit. 24,300 millon, or 13.35 per cent, 


actuarial reserves totalled Lit. 
compared with 1958, 


206.300 million, showing a rise of 
Gross earned premiums 


totalled Lit. 43,000 million ‘Lit. 44,000 million including charges and taxes) and showed 


an increase of 9.74 per cent over 1958 


The ratio of administr ative expenses to premium income dropped from 10.66 per cent 


to 9.41 per cent 


Investment income rose to Lit. 13,700 million from Lit. 12,600 million in 1958. 
Investment reserves and investment funds were further strengthened during \the year, 


reaching a figure of ,Lit. 6.500 million 
1,002,421.067 


which, added to the investment reserves, produced 4 total of Lit 


The net profit brought forward amounted to Lit 


7,500 million 


compared with Lit. 6,100 million at the end of 1958 


The monetary edjustment fund 


million, 
10, 1959, and to eliminate from the Company's 
in 1952 at Lit. 11,800 million 


dropped from Lit 
as the Board were in a position \to take advantage of Law No. 


The remaining liquid assets of Lit 


29.900 milhon to Lit. 18,100 
1084 of December 
accounts the surplus liabilities entered 


18,100 million, together 


with the investment reserves and the profit balance brought forward from 1989 of altogether 
Lit. 7,500 millon, provide a further conspicuous demonstration of the Company's financial 


The Board, which. hopes to 
holders 


soundness 
in profits both for policy 


be able to restare, in the near future, participation 
and for the Government, 
its sincere thanks to Professor Bracco, who was Chairman of I.N.A. 


again expressed 
It has 


has once 
tot 8 years. 


also expressed its appreciation to Dr Casali, the Director General, for his competent work, 


and with him to all the Management. 


At the end of June the insurance companies associated with I.N.A. also held their annual 


general meetings. 


The work of the associated companies, Le Assicurazioni d'Italia and Fiumeter, in the field 
of liability insurance, and Praevidentia in the field of capitalisation, during 1959 achieved 


wholly satisfactory results 


_ The most direct testimony to the work of the ILN.A. Group is given by the premium 
figures for direct business, which rose from Lit. 48,596 million in 1958 to Lit. 53,147 million 


in 1959, showing a rise of Lit. 4,551 million. 


With such a figure, the I.N.A. Group holds a 


leading position in the Italian insurance market as a whole, which compares with the even 
more outstanding position held by the Institute itself im the life insurance business 


DIRECT JTALIAN BUSINESS 
Premiums and Charges 


(in Lit. 


1958 
le Assicurazion: dltahe 8.778 
Frusrmeter ....\ 4.459 
Proevidentia . 4 45! 


Tota! 13,688 


34,908 


Tora! 48,596 








m.) 
Increase 

1959 Absolute x 
9,343 565 64 

4,866 407 91 
656 205 45:5 
14.865 1,177 \ 8-6 
38,282 3,374 97 
ala panacea 
53,147 4,551. 94 
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Fisons 


I N the past year Fisons has scored only 
one success out of three in attempting 
to diversify its interests. But the profits 
it earns from its main business in fertilisers 
(it supplies about 30\per cent of the total 
trade in this country) and chemicals rose 
sharply from £5,347,622 to £6,839,840 in 
the year to June 30th. The e for 
depreciation has risen steeply . from 
£1,274.440 to £1,902,482 ; of this, about 
£380,000 is a reflection of the revaluation 
of assets last year and cannot be offset 
~— tax. The tax provision has also risen 
steeply, from £1 836,391 to £2,484,485, so 
that the expansion of net profits is limited 
to £220,093 to £2,020,620. The ordinary 
dividend which has been raised from the 
equivalent of g per cent to 11 per cent 
(against a forecast of 10 per cent) is covered 
1.8 times. 

This cover could be reduced further in 
the current year for while the directors are 
confident that they will be able to maintain 
the higher dividend they do not expect 
profits to reach the “ exceptional 
level.” When the full accounts are pub- 
lished next week they will show the impos- 
ing figure of £8 million in liquid assets. 
The successful acquisition of Pickering and 
West, the canners, will have made a ull 
impact on this. Clearly Fisons does not 
lack money to acquire new subsidiaries and 
interests when opportunities occur and to 
finance normal development of the kind 
reflected in the doubling of capital commit- 
ments to £24 million. The forecast of lower 
profits brought the £1 shares down from a 
peak of 56s. to §2s. 3d., at which they yield 
just Over 4 per cent. 


Rolls-Royce 


I N his statement in June, Lord Kindersley 

struck a more optimistic note about the 
future prospects of Rolls-Royce. This is 
borne out by the interim statement accom- 
panying the unchanged interim dividend of 
24 per cent. Sales for the first half of 1960 
amounted to {£§1 million, against £44 
million for the same period last year, and 
the directors expect this trend to be 
reflected in the figures for the full year. In 
1959 sales amounted to £974 million, a 
slight increase over the previous year 
despite the serious fire in the Mountsorrel 
factory in May, 1959. 

At the end of September, ordérs for the 
group amounted to {£108 million, un- 
changed since the beginning of the year. 
The directors say that some benefits from 
increased sales will be offset by additional 
expenditure on research and development. 
This has proved a heavy burden to Rolls- 
Royce in the past ; both in 1958 and 1959 
when Covelepnem expenditure amounted 


\ 


to about £54 million it was bigger than the 
consolidated gross t. At 438. 3d., the 
£1 shares now yield 4.6 per cent on the 
dividend of 10 per cent which has been paid 
for the last five years. 


Harrisons and Crosfield 


ARRISONS AND CROSFIELD believes that 
progress lies in diversification: its 
interests are not only in the shone as general 
merchants, secretaries and ts of planta- 
tion companies, but as ts in Africa, 
Australasia and North Aawion as well. 
Results in the year to June have proved 
better than the chairman cautiously fore- 
cast, for trading profits have risen sharply 
from £1,313,000 to £1,607,000. Overseas 


taxation absorbs 492,000, against 
£387,000, and British tax absorbs £409,000, 

Year to june 30, 

1959 

é é 

Trading profie ..... 1,313,161 1,607,191 
Overseas and UK tax.. 670.816 900,976 
rere 624,248 729,521 
Ordinary dividend........ 183,75! 229,688 
Ordinary dividend, die 12 is 


against £283,000. The net profit attribut- 
able to the parent company has risen from 
£624,000 to nearly £730,000. With a final 
dividend of 9} per cent, plus a bonus of 
2} per cent, the total distribution goes up 
from the equivalent of 12 per cent, after 
the two-for-three scrip issue, to 1§ per cent. 
At §2s. 6d. the shares now yield §] per cent. 
Higher prices for rubber and the better 
ualities of tea must have contributed to 
is improvement, and operations in Com- 
monwealth countries and the United States 
may also have helped, though two new 
ventures in Canada and South Africa have 
presumably contributed little so far. 


j 


Rover 


HE Rover Company has opened the 
motor dividend season with results, 
as expected, in sharp contrast to the gloom 
of the past weeks. over’s gross profits 
rose by §§ per cent from £2,538,057 to 
£3,915,837 in the year to July 31st. After 
much heavier charges for depreciation 
(£1,150,864 against £636,011) and taxation 
(£1,589,404 against £905,209) net profits 
show a much smaller rise of 17} per cent, 
from £996,837 to £1,173,864. The ordinary 
ae has been Seeaatee the venue 
134 cent to £55 6 cent, cove 
about cove ¢ times by earnings. 
Like other motor companies Rover has 
recently introduced short time working, but 


_ 80 far this has not affected the Land-Rover, 


which is the company’s principal export. 
Shareholders will that the chairman 
will give some indication of how far the 

prospects for this side of the business will 
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help to offset any fall in sales and profits of 
other models. On the increased dividend 
the §s. shares at 13s. 44d. yield 6} per cent. 


Brooke Bond 


URNOVER of Brooke Bond rose sharply 

from {91.1 million to {102.4 million 
in the year to June 30th. About £5 million 
of this increase came from bigger sales of 
packed tea and coffee and the remainder 
from another rise in bulk tea sales. But 
trading profits rose only slightly from 
£4,292,841 to £4,335,218 and if anne for 
non-recurrent items were added back to 
trading profits for the last two financial 
years the gross surplus in fact would be 
slightly down. Clearly, any gains on the 
“ roundabouts of tea growing ” barely offset 
a fall in profits on “ the swings of distribu- 
tion.” 

Thanks to a bigger investment income, 
a virtually unchanged tax charge and a 
slight fall in payments to minority share- 
holders, net profits rose from {2,231,006 
to £2,316,783- Although the total charge 
is almost unchanged, taxes in the producing 
countries have risen from {1,010,660 to 
£1,316,208 while in contrast taxes levied in 
this country have fallen sharply from 
£1,012,041 to £681,698. This suggests 
strong competition in the home market not 
only within the tea trade itself but also from 
other beverages. 

The Brooke Bond dividend has always 
been well covered. The increased tax-free 
payment of 64 per cent against 6) per cent 
is still covered no less than 3§ times though 
that is the lowest for five years. Neither 
the results nor the dividend were quite up 
to expectations and the “ B” shares fell by 
1s. 7}d. to 15s. to yield 33 per cent. 


New European and 
General 


bs. in 1961 New European and 
General Investment Trust, the closed- 
end trust run by the merchant bankers, 
M. Samuel, in European cquities will seck 
a stock exchange quotation and make a 
rights issue. At the moment, its issued 
capital is {2} million, subscribed largely by 
institutional investors in this country, and 
the directors propose to raise the authorised 
capitat from £3 million to £4 million. The 
size of the rights issue has not been decided, 
but its purpose is to enable private investors 
to secure a stake in an expertly 

fund of European securities. Many institu- 
tions will no doubt continue to be share- 
holders, even if some of them may now be 
thinking of building up their own portfolios 
of European securities. 

The trust has not paid a dividend but 
the directors have promised to distribute 
the greater part net earnings and a 
special interim will be paid at the time of 
the rights issue, for which the new shares 
will not rank. The trust’s first accounts 
cover the period from tee 15. 1959, to 
September 30, 1960, but in the last 
five months was the {2} million of issued 
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capital fully available for investment. At end 
September the trust had invested nearly 
£2.6 million in quoted European equities 
and of these about 85 per cent was in the 
common market. market value of ‘the 
portfolio was nearly £3.6 million. About 
£200,000 was still in liquid form, but since 
the end of September about {£110,000 has 
been permanently invested. Yields on Euro- 
pean equities are low and the trust’s gross 
income of £86,200 represented no more than, 
3.1 cent on the issued capital. 

ith yields so low, the trust will obvi- 
ously have to be very selective in further 
investment. To spread its risks further and 
raise the yield, it may look for _ 
tunities in Scandinavia, Iberia and South 
America where so far it has not invested. 
How far ral investors will be attracted 
to New and General will turn 
largely upon terms of the issue. Other 
European funds are competing for their 
attention. But this British sponsored fund 
in sticking to Continental securities has at 
least one advantage over those which invest 
in North American securities: it pays a 
British investor to invest directly in dollar 
securities rather than through Continental- 
managed funds which do not secure the 
benefits of the tax agreement between 
Britain and the United States. 


House of Fraser 


A’ the annual meeting in July, Mr Hugh 
Fraser told sharcholders in House of 
Fraser that they could expect not less than 
45 per cent for the current year. This was 
the rate paid for 1959-60, including a profits 
tax, interim of § per cent: This did not 
quite clear up the uncertainty about the 
payment, however, for in August the 
ordihary capital was increased by a one-for- 
twenty scrip issue. In declaring an interim 
dividend of 20 per cent the directors say 

_ they have taken into consideration that last 
year they paid not only an interim dividend 
of 15 per cent but also the special interim of 

per cent. It thus seems clear that the 
orecast total of a minimum of 45 per cent 
ig to be paid on the increased capital. This 
would represent an effective increase of 
2 1/7 per cent. 

The announcement of the interim divi- 
dend brought no statement on how the 
group is faring but sharcholders may take 
as their guide not only the figures of rising 
sales in the retail trade but also the excel- 
lent results recently announced by Deben- 
hams. They should note also that in July 
Mr Fraser said that a large part of the tem- 
porary bank loans arising from the Harrods 
take over had been repaid. At 53s. 3d. the 
ss. shares are close to their peak for the 
year—as other store shares are—and they 
vield 4} per cent—though that is more than 
most store shares offer. 


Parkinson Cowan 


eee profits of Parkinson Cowan 
almost doubled in 1959 as a result of 
the boom in the domestic appliance market 


x 
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and the company sold a record number of 
gas cookers. It also introduced a clothes 
drier. Sales of these appliances have now 
been severely hit and with the announce- 
ment of an unchanged interim dividend of 
§ per cent has come a warnifg from Mr 
H. P. Barker, the chairman, that the direc- 
tors hope to pay a total dividend “ which 
will be judged satisfactory” in the circum- 
stances, although lower than last year. The 
final payment will take the form of a second 
interim dividend, as it is proposed to change 
the end of the company’s financial year 
from the end of December to the end of 
March. The 1959 dividend of 17) per cent 
was covered three times by earnings. 

By contrast, the meter and instrument 
divisions, which had a poor year in 1959. 
are now enjoying better trading though 
not by a sufficient margin to offset 
the sharp setback in appliances. The new 
acquisition, Bastian and Allen, is also 
expected to make a contribution to profits ; 
this company makes electrode steam and 
hot water boilers, mobile steam cleaning 
equipment and cooling systems for diese} 
engines ; it has substantial orders on hand 
and its output has been running at a high 
level. Following this statement the {1 


shares fell by 6s. gd. to 455.—18s. od. below 


their peak for the year. 


Bids and 


Se from the important property and 
textile mergers, discussed in Business 
Notes, a number: of other important take- 
over moves are reported this week. Brewing 
amalgamations have again been well to the 
fore, 


1. The biggest of the bids is by Plessey for 
Garrard Engineering and Manufacturing, 
which makes record players and turntables. 
The bid comes at a time when Garrard 
has suffered a severe setback in trade. Its 
profits in 1959-60 fell fram £681,000 to 
£400,000 and they are expected to fall 
further in 1960-61. Shareholders may 
therefore welcome the bid, recommended 
by their directors, of one Plessey tos. share 
for every fourteen Garrard 1s. ordinary 
shares, for Plessey’s profits doubled last 
year. This is worth 3s. 8}d. (with Plessey 
at §2s.) which is well above the value which 
could be imputed to Garrard on trading 

_. Prospects alone. 


. Tesco Stores has acquired the privately 
owned Harrow Stores (Watford) in ex- 
change’ for 1,985,§77 Tesco 1s. shares 
currently priced at 15s. 6d. This marks 
Tesco’s entry into department stores since 
Harrow Stores operates as outfitters, 
furnishers and drapers with 18 branches. 
It also owns the B. B. Evans ¢hain of de- 
partment stores and the Warren and Beck 
furniture stores. Profits for the year to 
May 31st amounted to £183,701. Tesco is 
now likely to develop non-food lines in its 
growing chain of supermarkets 


.Northern Breweries announced recently 
that it was proposed to change the com- 
pany’s name to United : Breweries but 
under its old‘\title it has made a cash and 
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Gas Purification 


THE 

S HAREHOLDERS in Gas Purification and 

Chemical cannot fail to be pleased with 
the results for the’ year to end June and 
with the final dividend of 20 per cent, 
making a total of 35 per cent. These are 
the first dividends paid since 1957 and are 
amply justified by the rise in gross profits 
from £505,336 to £811,634. After tax of 
£376,125 (against £212,874) net profits 
advanced from £286,744 to £427,624. 
Ignoring the £172,516 deficit carried for- 
ward from 1958-59, the dividend is covered 
over 2} times. 

The main interests of the group are in 
radio, television and electronics, with the 
emphasis on Grundig tape recorders and 
dictating machines. The recovery in the 
company’s fortunes, after a disastrous ven- 
ture with the Galaxy Record player which 
finally involved a loss of £500,000, has 
coincided with a return to more difficult 
trading and the reimposition of hire purchase 
restrictions. Their effect can be seen in 


\the fall in profits from “not less than 


£500,000” in the first half of the year to 
£311,000 for the six months to (the end of 
June, though some seasonal variation in 
trade should be allowed for. The financial 
vear included only two months trade under 


Deals 


share offer for the capital of the Ulster 
Brewery of Belfast. The 95,000 £1 shares 
are held privately and the terms of the 
offer are three Northern Breweries §s 
shares plus 1§s. in cash for each Ulster 
share. With Northern Breweries at 14s. 6d 
the offer is worth about £275,000, or 
§7s. 6d. per share. 


4. Fremlins, the Maidstone brewers, is ry 
acquire Frederick Leney and Son and at 
‘the same time extend its existing trading 
agreements with Whitbread. The 7,500 
ordinary shares in Leney are held by Jude 
Hanbury, a subsidiary of Whitbread, and 
the consideration is 200,000 {1 “A” 
Ordinary shares and £235,000 6} per cent 
Second Debenture stock in Fremlins. As 
Fremlin’s brewing capacity is more than 
enough ‘to meet its own needs and those of 
Leney’s public houses, the Leney brewery, | 
which also produces Whitbread export 
beers, is to be transferred to Whitbread 
The directors estimate that the pre-tax 
profits of Fremlins in a full year would be 
increased by substantially more 
Leney’s earnings in 1959 of £124,000. 


. The terms of the offer“from Charrington 


for the shares of Brutton Mitchell Toms, 
the West Country brewers, are one {1 
ordinary share plus §s: cash for each {1 
ordinary unit in Bruttons. For Bruttons 
§ per cent preference, Charrington have 
offered 16s. in cash. With Charrington at 
98s. 6d. the offer for the ordinary units is 
worth 103s. 6d., against an earlier offer 
from Courage Barclay and Simonds which 
is now worth 87s. 6d. The directors of 
Bruttons, who had earlier recommended 
shareholders to accept the Courage offer, 
are now having discussions with Charring- 
ton directors and their advisers. 


than, 


‘ 
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the shadow of credit restrictions and it 
seems likely that profits are now running 
lower. Given the difficulties in the con- 
sumer durable industries, it is not surpris- 
ing that despite the sharp recovery in profits 
and the return to the dividend lists the §s. 
shares have fallen to 24s. 6d., their low 
point for 1960, at which they yield 7} per 


cent. 


Associated British Foods 


I N the year to April 2, 1960, the turnover 
of Associated British Foods was a record 
at £143 million, £18 million more than in 
1958-59. Consolidated profits rose by 10! 
per cent from {6,866,000 to £7.595,000 and 
net profits by 20 per cent from {£3.290,000 
to £3.942,000. The dividend of 21 per cent 
included a bonus of 3 per cent and it com- 
pares with an equivalent 18 per cent in 
1958-59. Over ae year about £6 million 
was spent on acquiring subsidiaries and £3 
million on properties, plant and vehicles. 
The expansion has been financed largely 
from internal sources, for ABF’s cash flow 
amounted to {£6,147,000. Morcover, 
£3 million was released through agreed 
deferments of payments for certain 
subsidiaries over a period of years. Bank 
loans however rose by {1.3 million to {5.8 
million, following an increase in working 
capital commitments. The chairman, Mr 
W..Garfield Weston, looks forward to further 
rapid progress, Capital commitments out- 
standing at the end of the financial year 
were {4.5 million, against {2.1 million the 
year before. The directors do not intend 
to raise new permanent capital and so they 
will continue to borrow from the banks as 
the occasion demands. 

The group is well placed to hold its share 
of the highly competitive food market. 
Although the physical volume of bread sold 
nationally is falling the value of these sales 
is rising, and the new “ Prairie Gold” 
loaf made by ABF is intended for the grow- 
ing market in the higher priced “ quality ” 
brands. ABF has reorganised its biscuit 
division and has introduced “cash and 
carry” wholesaling, after the manner of a 
retail supermarket, for small independent 
retailers. But shareholders should note that 
current profit margins are less than 7d. in 
the £ and that Mr Weston says that in- 
creased efficiency cannot indefinitely cushion 
prices from higher labour costs. At 38s. 9d., 
the §s. ordinary shares yield 2.7 per cent on 
a dividend covered 2.4 times by earnings. 


Ransome and Marles 
A° the motor industry is the leading 


customer of Ransome and Marles 
Bearing its very satisfactory results for the 
year to June 30th are not surprising. The 
trading surplus rose by 45 per cent, from 
£1,182,000 to £1,711,000, and net profits 
advanced by 37) per cent, from {£609,000 
to £837,000. Although the latest figures 
compare with the rather disappointing 
results in 19§8-59 they are none the less 


Leslie, 


SOMPANY AFFAIRS 


impressive, and the ordinary dividend has 
been raisc i from 17} to 21 per cent, which 
is covered over 3 times by earnings. The 
capitalisation of £1 million of reserves 
‘which amount to over £3.8 million) is pro- 
posed in a one-for-two scrip issue. 

The prospects for Ransome and Marles 
in the current year will depend largely on 
the level of activity in the motor and en- 
gineering industries ; but the strong divi- 
dend cover should ensure that shareholders 
receive as a dividend at least the equivalent 
payment of 14 per cent after the scrip issue 
and on this assumption the §s. ordinary 
shares at 27s. yield almost 4 per cent. 


Hawthorn Leslie 


‘fe year to June 30th was a period of 
“ considerable activity” for Hawthorn 
the Tyneside shipbuilders and 
engineers, and the company must be the 
envy of its competitors in achieving an 
advance in trading profits from £1,249,704 
to £1,298,164. Net profits rose from 
£696,988 to £738,706, so that the cover for 
the unchanged dividend of 25 per cent 
improved a little to 3} times. 

Working through its order book, the 
company delivered two tankers and a re- 
frigerated ship in 1959-60. It also launched 
a 44,000 tons tanker in June. These ships 
were equipped with engines from the 
St Peters Works where output remained at 
a high level. At 37s. the 1os. shares stand 
just below their break-up value and vield 
7 per cent 


Macowards 


es the moment at least—and this is the 
first time for ten weeks—there is no 
offer pending or outstanding for the shares 
of Macowards the Cardiff retail store group. 
The latest statement from the directors 
makes it clear that no bid was received from 
London Grocers and that in any case they 
consider that no material benefit would have 
resulted from such a merger. 

Shareholders of Macowards, who rejected 
an earlier offer from James Howell partly 
because of the possibility of a better bid 
from another company, can at least be con- 
tent that they remain owners of a company 
whose profits for the year to the end of 
January next are expected to rise by 40 per 
cent. This is an improvement on the rise 
of a third forecast by the directors when 
they advised shareholders to reject the offer 
from James Howell. At that time a divi- 
dend of 22} per cent was forecast, but the 
directors now say that they intend to pay 
the equivalent of 25 per cent on the present 
capital, against 20 per cent in 1959-60. The 
proposed one-for-two scrip issue is to be 
made next month and at the same time the 
authorised capital is to be raised from 
£1 million to {1,500,000 so that shares are 
available for any future acquisitions. At 
18s. gd. the 4s. shares yield 5} per cent 
on the forecast payment, which should be 
covered about 1} times. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS Oct Oct. 1? Oct 31 
LAST DEALINGS Oct. 26 
ACCOUNT DAY Oct 2 Now 8 No- 


a rise in the gold price triggered off” 
sharp movements in Kaffir prices. 

But the industrial equity market continued 
to move uncertainly, reflecting the decline 
im-exports and the fall on Wall Street and 
over the week to Wednesday The 
Economust indicator fell 1.6 points to 370.4. 

Interest was largely centred on the bond 
market, where hopes of a fall in Bank rate 
had been stimulated before the week-end by 
the reduction in the Treasury Bill rate 

The announcement of a reduced Bank rate 
on Thursday did not therefore bring any 
significant improvement in gilt-edged prices. 
Throughout the week the prices of gilt- 

edged stocks rose consistently. Early in the 

week strong gains were made by short-dated 

stocks on Continental buying, but later in 

the week there was domestic buying of 
medium-dated stocks and Continental buy- 

ing of long-dated ones. Conversion 4} per 

cent 1964 gained 4} to 95{}, Funding 3! 

per cent 1999-04 %, to 65,4 and 2} per cent 

Consuls % to 45:2. Bank rate hopes also 

led to renewed support for recently issued 

high-coupon Corporation stocks including 

the LCC 6 per cent stock 1976-9 and 

Surrey 6 per cent 1978-80. 

Bank share prices rose over the week, 
Lloyds gaining 2s. to 73s. 3d. and National 
Provincial 1s. 3d. to 86s. 6d. Among 
chemical shares Fisons lost 1s. 3d., closing 
on Wednesday at §2s. 9d.—3s. 9d. below 
their peak on Tuesday. Store share prices 
fell back from their recent high levels, 
though GUS “A” were an exception in 
gaining 1s. to §3s. Debenhams lost 1s. 3d 
to §3s. 7id. Electrical shares were 
brighter and A.E.I. gained 3s. 6d. to 46s. 
and English Electric 1s. 6d. to 3§s., but 
EMI lost 6d. to 44s. 6d. Engineering 
shares fell back slightly, and food and 
tobacco shares were little changed. Motor 
shares were again influenced by export 
fears ; Ford lost 7$d. to gos. od. and Jaguar 
“A” a similar amount to 60s. 6d. Most 
of the market leaders lost further ground 
this week ; Turner and Newall falling by 
38. 3d. to §4s. 6d. and Unilever Limited by 
4s. to 148s. 6d. Steeb shares made small 
net gains over the week. Among textile 
shares, both Patons and Baldwins and J. & 
P. Coats gained before the announcement 
of the merger, but afterwards both fell back 
so that over the weck J. & P. Coats gained 
gd. to 58s. 74d. and Patons and Baldwins 
2s. 3d. to 65s. 6d. 


South African gold mining and finance 
house shares made spectacular gains last 
Thursday but did not hold them despite a 
further flurry on Monday. F.S. Geduld, 
which gained 11s. 3d. in one morning, 
gained only 3s. od. over the week to 
136s. 3d., and among finance houses Union 
Corporation actually lost 6d. to 62s. 
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Mid ind & Gen 


9 
20 
19 


@-| wo-oe@ 


4 
4 
4 


© 


13 
90’. 
116%, 
94 


7) 

‘ 12/234 4 a at 

103, ° S') 6/10 

Yields based on assumed dividends —Averys, 15 Bass, 20°, 

Debenhams. 2! 09%, Dorman Long. 10°, Flowers, 10%, 
London & Overseas Freighters, 17), Maroons Bank, 13'»% 


A Tube Investment: 12 Turcer & Newall 


BSA. 16 

Hawter 

Comm 
Wo 


Chartered Bank 
Siddeley, 10 8%, 
Bank Scot. 15% 


30 


1s% City & Central tnv., 
Imperial Chemical Industries 


Northern & Empiorers is'.% 


25% Commercial Union 
Hh,’ jute Industries, 13" 
Royal Exchange. 17 


a”, Davy-Asmmore. 25°, 


Lewis's inves. Ta. 17° 


Nat Schweppes, 23% WH Sen 


Ser. 12 its wort 








—<— 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 22. 1960. there was an ‘‘abpve- 
hoe” defic (after allowing for sinking funds) of £18.556,000 
compared with a deficit £15,599, in the previous week 


and a deficit of £19,029,000 ir the cor: of tax 
year. There was a net receipt “below-line™ €21 609,000 
leaving a rotal cumulative deficit to date of (666,08! 000 compared 
with £628,435,000 in 1999-460. 





! 

Ord. Revenue | | { 
income Tax '2478,000) 736.873 738,944) 18,312 17.966 
Surtex : | 190,000] 43.200 40.300] 1.300 1,300 
Death Duties 239.000] 123.500 125.700] 4,800 4,900 
Stamps 110,000] 49,100 49,300} 1.800 2.500 
Profs tax, EPT and 

EPL 000] 159.500 158,000} 4500 5.000 
Outer inland Revenue \ 

Oures 140 so 





Total Inland Revenue 273,000}! 112.283 1112,294] 90.412 31,666 


———— 











Customs 1458.630] 781.750 827,089} 26.067 29.741 
Excne 950,150) 468.315 490,710] 7,395 6,355 
Wouat Customs and 
Excise 2408,780 }i 250.065 1317,799133,462 36,096 
Motor Duwes 113,000] 22,742 29.714 236 
PO (Net Receipu) 4.000 : 
Broadcast Licences 39.000} 12.500 13.500 \ 
Sundry Loans 32,000} 26.867, 34.309 47\ 
Miscellaneous 110,000) 72.120 65,254 124 = 405 
Total ‘5979, 700 eve 577 2572 a70| 63,998 60,180 
Ord. Expenditure 
Debt interes ....... | 640,000] 319,227 347,790 9,023 
Payments to Northern } 
Iretand Exchequer 81,000] 39.615 43.415 


Orrer Consolidated 
Funds...... 8.000; 4625 4,100 27 23 
Supply Services 4942,525 2.389.223 2564,033 162,590 77,210 


Tetal 5671,525 R78: '2959,336 | 62.617 06,256 
Sinking Funds 0,000] 20.476 2040 400 = 450 

Above-line” Surplus or 

Deficic 


Below-line” Net Expendi- 
wre* ° /; 


Total Surplus or Deficit 


Net receipts from : 


Tax Réserve Certificates 100.733 136,829) 1,146 1.891 
Savings Certificates. . 8.400 «-40,400] 2.400 1,800 
Delonte Sends . .. 81.404 60.924) 3.452 2.260 
Premium Savings Bonds 798250 32460] 710 850 
Total 260,467 270,793] 7,708 6.810 


* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund £6 million in 
1960-46! compared with €10 million in 1959-40 


FLOATING DEBT 


(2 mithon) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills 


Advances Total 

. noob Coates 

- ublic nk be 

Tende Tap Dest England 
199 
Oa 24 34300 2.0527 2178 5,700 $ 
1960 

july 23 3.48900 1856 | 207 3 03 5.513 6 
we 348100 1,942 6 198 8 5.571 3 

Avg 62 34400 18782 | 206 4 5.524 7 
13) «63,4400 1870 3 195 6 5.505 9 

2 34009 1.933 6 2779 $671 4 

27 3.4900 1,955 0 198 | o8 5.6340 

Sept 3 3.5000 | 1.9673 199 9 5,667 2 
10 «63,5200 | 1,977.0 199 6 63 5,702 8 

17 «35300 | 1968-1 21s ? 5.7140 

24 «3519-0 | 2022-7 | 204 $.737:2 

On § 3490-0 | 2083-1 | 2858 03 S859 
8 3900-¢ 1642-5 2035 03 5.346 3 

‘iS 3500 1638-5 217 2 5,378.7 

22. «35700 1608-8 190 # 5.368 9 
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i 
Money and Exchanges 
THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
oe cut of } per cent in Bank sat ai en ont | ae Oh ie: On 
4 rate was followed by equivalent reduc- 1959 19601960 
tions in fixed rates in the money market. | 
Business in bills dried up as dealers awaited Notes in circulation 2107-1 2.2135 2.2077 
the result of Friday's tender. At the last | fot in tanking deo | 183 e322 
tender before the change, having survived Sear cocuciaen --. 4 or Ee 
the previous week without being forced to Coin other than gold coin 23 1S 15 
borrow from the Bank of England, the dis- | °°p.°f Deertmer« 
count market accelerated the downward Public accounts ns ue ne 
: sc4 ; val 6 t 4 ! 4 
movement of the discount rate, raising iis + en pam ae Os) mS 
syndicated bid by 9d. to £98 13s. 6d. The Others ws Ug!) CS 
average rate of discount fell by 3s. to Securisies 
£5 6s. 6.38d.—still 2s. 6d. above the rate Government 3133 427 1 2 : 
prevailing immediately before the Bank rate en oa we ow 
was cut from 6 per cent to §4 per cent in Total et are | ee 
May, 1958. The market received 65 per | Sarkins department reserve oie i e 
cent of its application, as against 63 per cent | © Proportion ’ $5 77 88 


at the previous tender. 
Credit conditions have been generally 


* Government debt is £11,015.100. capital 114 $53,000 


Fiduciary msue decreased by £50 million to £2.250 milion or 
August 31st 


easier in. Lombard Street, and on occasions ’ 
TREASURY BILL TENDERS / 


when market supplies have not been ade- 
quate the authorities have given sufficient 










spiral assistance. Day to day money has Amount (€ million) Three Months’ Bills 
commanded rates up to $4 per cent. = ie Avplies | Average Allowed 
New York bill rates continued their oe wr glans | heme 


downward trend this week, the rate on three 
months bills falling to 2.129 per cent. the 








9! day 

lowest since August, 1958. 2000 
MONEY TES 250 0 4197 109 927 43 
250 0 408-7 | 110 10 9% 39 
LONDON 250-0 woo }ui77 |) « 
aati a % : tober 270 0 = 3 ut +s 45 
ank rate rom / 790-0 36 uw so 
6%, 27/10/60) si? | Bank bilts: a 290.0 46) 1 905 8 

days... 5'2-5% 6 
Deposit rates months . $'2-5% 16 290.0 451-7 uio33) # 
maximum) 4 months . 5'3-5¥i6 290-0 a 110 2-26 6! 
‘ 3 | 6 months . . 5! 2-55 280-0: 417-5 10 2-14 ne 
Discount houses 3')-3%4 | Fine trade bits 270-0 4% 1 109 10-25 5! 
| 3 months . 6!)-7 290-0 478.7 | tt) 3-65 8 
Money 4 months 6',-7 

Day-to-Day 7—-49, | 6 months 64-7'4 290 0; aia | tit 3-52 35 
i ! 280 0 450-8 | 109 635 63 
NEW YORK t 280 0 4732 | 106 638 6 





* On October 21st tenders for 91 day bills ac £98 13s. Sa 


Official discount % Treasury bills % 
rate Oct. 17. 2 406 secured 65 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in ful! 
(from 3',:%, 11/8/60). 3 Oct. 24 2219 The offer for this week was for (260 million of 91 day bills 


and £30 million of 63 day bills. fAllotment cut by £10 million 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Effective Limits 


Market Rates: Spot 


October 26 October 20 October 2! October 22 October 24 October 25 October 26 








Unived States $ 2 78-2 82° 20613 ois 2 a2 2 B15 66 2 BIS 6-716 2 BIS 6-716 2-81) oie 
Canadian $ 2-749, 2-75-75'— 2TSietn | 2:F4Dentbrg | 2:F6lg-TS | 2-P4i8i- FSi 
French Fr 13 622-14-027 13-82),-83 13 B2'a-') 13 81',-€2 13 B1’—-82's 13-81',-, 3 789-79 
Swiss Fr 1-94-12 54%, 12 10'g-'y 12-113 12-thtg-'y 12 bile'y 12-tilety 12 10%,-11 
Beigian Fr 137 9%6— 140: 15- 140: 25- 140: 22';- 140. 17',- 140: 00- 139 92')- 

+ 142-05 20 30 i ‘a 22'; os 97", 
Dutch Gid 10 48-10 80 10 -60',-', 10 60’_-6i's 10 60%~’s 10 60),-6! 10 607%—-6!'s 10 6O%—-, 
W. Ger D-Mk 1.1 $9 g- 11-92%, | 11° 725—~7@ rT es 11 -734g-Se 11 73'y—¥y 18-73% 11-73-93! 
Portug. Esc 79% 00?,-82 -00' 60 25-35 80 25-35 80 25-35 80 25-35 80 25-35 @0 25-35 
Vealian Lre 1725-1775 1748-1745! 1746-1746'« 1746-1746', 1746-1746', 1746-1746', 1745',-' 
Swedish Kr 14:27';-14-70 14-Si5——e 14-S2igty 14 §2-S2', 14S2-S2'q 14 S17pS2ig 14. Sg 
Danish Kr 19 06',-19 62 19 36-36", 19+ 36g-"> 19 36! 4-3 19: 36!3—%, 19 3694-37 19 36'5-), 
Norwegian Kr 19 7¢-20 »', 20 03’,-04'5 20 04-04', 20 04',-'; 20 04'4-', 20 045_-5, W -04's-'5 

* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
United States $ hig-%ige. pm F619. Om F677 16c. per Fg 1 6¢. pm F676 Om F676 Dm 
Canadian $ ie iec. pm yet. pm '2—2gc. pm 'y—tee. pm ')—Jec. pm 16716. pm 
French Fr 3'4-234c. pm 3-2')¢. pm 3-2'5¢. pm 3-2'y¢. pm 3-2'yc. pm 2-1 'y¢. pm 
Swiss Fr 4 9-45qc. pm 5\,~$e pm $',-5c. pm ac pm 4',-4c. pm 4! »-4c. pm 
Belgian Fr 18-10c pm 17~15S¢. pm 17-12c. pm 17-12c. pm 11-éc. pm 12-7e pm 
Dutch Gia 3! 4-3. pm Peedigc. pm  Bg-Bigc. pm \3%—-3'gc pm =—s 3. 'g- 27 ac. pm 3'4-3e. pm 
W. German D-Mk 3'4-3pf. pm 3'q-3pf. pm = 3'g-2Wepl_ pm = B4-2'apf. pm =—s- 2 a-2pf pm — 2! 2- 2! apf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $ Pip-tage. pm Si g- FF ige. perm HS g-Pige. pm Bi g-tligc pm Vig-t lige. pm Pig-t lige pm 
Canadian $ Lig-bigc. pm Fig-tiigc. pm Pig-ttigec. pr Vig-tligc pm t'g-tc. pm Diget lige. pen 
Swiss Fr 979-99 pm 11-10':¢. pm = 1 N-10'2¢. pr tite 105gc pm = 10-9! ac. pm 9» -9c. pm 
W German 0-Mk 7'4-7pt pm 7'g-Tpt. pm =—s- T'g-67 apf. pm | 634-6',0f. pm 6%—-b'gpf. pm = 6 g-46'gpf_ pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (s ¢ per fine o2 260 - 260 - 268 - 270/ - 260 
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Prices and 


WORLD PRICES 
Commodity Price Indicator 
All items 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 


PRICES 
Materials used in: 
All manufacturing industries 
Mechanical engineering 
Electrical machinery : 
Building and civil engineering 
House building 
Products of : 
All manufacturing industries . 
Chemicals and allied trades. . 
Iron and steel.....,. ‘ 
Textile industry 
Food manufacturing 
Commodities : 
Cotton, raw coameea 
Wool, raw : 


Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. 


Softwood, imported 
Copper, ex-warehouse 


UK RETAIL PRICES 
All iwwems (')........ 
Food 


Housing 

Clothing 

Fuel and light 

Household durable goods .... 
Drink 


consumer spending)..... locencaceese 


UK TERMS OF TRADE 


import prices: | 
All items 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Basic materials . 
Fuels 
Manufactured goods. 
Export prices: 
All items 
' All manufactures ... 


Engineering products 

Textiles (excluding clothing) .. 
Terms of trade: 

Ratio of import to export prices 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed 
sterling) : : 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates: 
All workers (*)... 
Men.. 
Women.. 
juvensies (*) 


All workers....... 
Weekly earnings (°) 

Men. : 

Women (full-time) 

Youths (*) 

Girls (*) 


All workers... 
Men.. 


29, 1960 


Wages 


1958 


1952 = 100 

° 98 8 
95.9 
‘ 79:7 
; 107 2 


Monthly averages 


1957 1958 


107 
12) 
114 
113 
12 


100 
123 
114 
14 
it 


110 iit 
106 105 
125 129 
100 97 
107 104 


90 77 
101 72 
131 
109 
be 88 


lan. 17, 
1956 = 100 


1938 = 10C(? 


102 


105 


o< 1938 = 100 


1954= 100 


mn 


1952= 100 


jan. 3}, 
4956= 100 


Sept.. 
1939 = 100 286 
251 7 
eo 129 9 
° 1068 4 
8s 2 


399 
365 


2% 


256 8 
134, (1 
112 0 
6 9 


408 
372 


ae ¢ 


Oct : 
1938 = 100 


1959 


° 
“ 


eae? @ w2ooev O40u" 


304 


271 «1 
140 11 
117 6 
90 10 


429 
392 


(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by | 534. 


501 
The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 


This week 
Oct. 22nd 


Prices and Wages Oct ist 


Oct. 15th 


External Trade 


Manpower and Output industrial Profits 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe Oct United States Sept. 10th 


1959 


» 13; Cee. @ Cee. Sept. 27 Oct. 18 Oct. 25 


SPBEs 


== “ 
~o 

+= 3 
2 = 


@Owen NOwWwWN ONY SDS 
ow-wn@ 
oun 
~swav own-w 
O@wnnv COOnw 
wWNNOeDa NNSA OU 


o~--@nw ~2ewos 


eonnuww 
ae 
+eo-OoO™n 


198 
195 
120 7 
122 0 


31 


262 11(*) 
137 «(*) 145 
114 Of) 123 
87 %*) 93 


418+) 
381(*) 


282 = 1(*) 
O1*) 
1(*) 
1(*) 


445°) 
409+) 


(2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 


calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) For a rough conversion to basis of june, 1947, multiply throughout 
by | S61. (*) In general males under 2! and females under 18 years of age (*) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (*) April 
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Two important finance houses 





now linked | 
for joint expansion and owned by 
~ two great banks 


Olds Discount Company Limited and Scottish Midland 
Guarantee Trust Limited—both successful and long- 
established businesses—are now linked financially in a 
-manner that greatly increases the resources at their disposal 
for continued expansion. 

Lloyds|& Scottish Finance Limited, formed towards the 
end of 1958, owns the whole of the share capital of both 
companies, and is itself owned equally by Lloyds Bank 
and the National Commercial Bank of Scotland. Its 
capital, originally £6,000,000, has in two years 
been increased to £15,000,000. 

In many ways the two operating compan- 
ies fit neatly together to form a balanced 


LLOYDS BANK LTD 





whole. Scottish Midland Guarantee Trust Limited has had 
a large proportion of its hire purchase turnover in the fields 
of motor vehicles and industrial equipment ; Olds Discount 
Company Limited, while also doing a substantial vehicle 
business, has long been one of the leading companies in the 
financing of consumer durables, and in block discounting. 
Geographically, too, the group now has a particularly 
well-spread network of more than 100 branches. 

The new grouping has shown rapid progress since 
its formation. By substantially increasing its 
volume of business, it has demonstrated its 
capacity and its readiness for still greater 

expansion in the future. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SQOTLAND LTD 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited © 


Assets exceed £90,000,000 


Vigo House, Regent Street, London, W.1 


1960 
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"DEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 








assets 
| EXCEED 


60,300,000 
3,300,000 





reserves 
EXCEED 








BUILDING SOCIETY’ 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


HEAD OFFICE. WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 
LONDON OFFICE FITZHERBERT HOUSE. 49. PARK LANE, W! 





an international bank 
can help you... 


The Bank of Nova Scotia can probably save you time and 


money, if you're doing business abroad. The BNS has 
offices across Canada, in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, the Caribbean, a trust company in the Bahamas and 
one in New York, plus correspondents throughout the free 


world, For full information, just visit the branch nearest you 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


24-26 WALBROOK, £.C4. AND If WATERLOO PLACE, 5$.W.! 
GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON 





503 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


How long would your income continue if 
you were unable to work due to sickness 
or accident ? 

A week, a month, a year? 

And what happens when it stops ? 


Insure your income with the Permanent Sickness 
Insurance Company. 

Our policies cannot be cancelled on account of 
frequent or heavy claims and continue right up 
to age 65. 


Write for full particulars mentioning this advertisement to the: 


ermanent 
ickness 


nsurance Co.,Ltd. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE LANGHAM 0341 





A flaw in the crystal ? 


What does she see in that crystal? A long life or a short life? 
A large family or an only child? Good luck or difficult times 
ahead? 

Whatever the gipsy tells you, you know that life is bound 


to be full of uncertaintiesand anyway, you wouldn't plan 
your life on what she sees in her crystal. 

There is one really sound way to plan for the future—a 
Prudential insurance policy. It) will smooth over the un- 
expected troubles that may arise and provide for you when 
your family has grown up. 

‘Take out a policy early in life— it comes cheaper that way! 
When you've talked it over with the man from the Pru- 
dential and decided which one suits you best, you can sit back 
and let the futgre take care of itself. The address of your 
local Prudential\office is in the telephone directory. 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 












you know that 


this nut 


ould buckle your business ? 


A steam loco-type crane runs 
on a track. if the track is faulty 
—if, for example, a nut is loose 
ona fish-plate, chair, or sprag, 
a travelling crane may wobbie, 
tilt, and topple, to end up over- 
turned. The cost of such @ 
mishap is impossible to pre- 
dict: while it may be measured 
in time tost, profits fost, it 
could also very possibly spell 
a life lost, 


Vulcan know 


Cranes overturn for a number of reasons+-most 
often for a combination of reasons only discernible 
to the expert eye. That eye belongs to the Vulcan 
Engineer Surveyor. He not only knows where to 
look for the likely faults but is trained to see any 
potential danger spots in the immediate vicinity. 

industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. itis a specialist's 
job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why insur- 
ance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan'—a journal 
tor all users of plant and machinery with 
reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to Dept. 17. 


THE VULCAN BOILER 


& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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GROUP SIGKNES 








e ~ 
os * 
e e 
NCE : 
. : 
a se 
os . 
+ e 
° No industrial welfare plan is com- . 
; plete without a Group Sickness " 
e Insurance Scheme. The National e 
: Deposit Friendly Society has . 
“ specialised in Sickness Insurance ° 
° since 1868. Why not consult us? ° 
7 . 
: \NDFS ss: 
e ‘ e 

General Secretary: D. H. Koper, 0.8.8.. F.6..8., F.C... PACCA ° 
- Assets: £24,750,000 Annual Income: £2,717,000 . 
e NATIONAL DEPOS(T FRIENDLY SOCIEvVY ° 
. #82 Buckingham Palace Road. S Wil e 
. . . . 7 PP o . + . . a . * e . . - . 7 . . * . 

sOre You Interested in Yapan? 
r ee ee Then, you'll be 


nterested in what 
The Bank of Tokyo 
can do for you 






vy LONDON OFFICE + 


Northgate House, 20/24 
Moorgate, London, E.C.2 Engiand 


vy OVERSEAS OFFICES ++ 


New York, San Francisco, Rio de janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, London 

Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Alexandria, Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta, Vientiane, 

Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Hong Kong and |S Representative Offices in 
Other Countries 


y: DOMESTIC OFFICES -:; 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other Main Cities in Japan 


' 


just call on us at 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 
Head Office: MIMOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
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A window on 
Investment 
Opportunity 
in Australia 
and 


New Zealand 


Australia and New Zealand backed by theu A 
great economic and industrial advance, offer 


unique opportunities for industrial and portfolio 
investment. The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited with over 
800 offices is well equipped to assist you with trade introductions, 
industrial surveys, international payments, your nominee for 
portfolio investment, and all banking requirements, 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


(lncorporated in Victoria) 


Head Offwe: 335-7-9 Collins Street, 
Chief New Zealand Offwe 


Melbourne, Australia 
328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellingipn, New Zealand 


LONDON OFFICE:'12 OLD JEWRY E.© .2 





Telephone: ME Tropolitan 8761 Telex: 22652 
| 
am. seen TUT eta yA ad 'T hee abe CSR 6 MRR LT Oe TE AIRMAN (pho tt "oy FCGESPTRTR Rd HYORCU GAPBRINE TDA TgUOh Mtg Arrers 
Trav 


Wt 





-— 


——~ = 


bial 
or pleasure 
in Norway 


KE DUT KASSIEN 








OSLO - NORWAY - Telegrams: KREDITKASSEN 


Norway’s oldest Commercial Bank 


re eon NR I.E rom eM TEA 





ht eat A aS el ll AS ky 0 Na se,” 
























GUIDING 
HAND 


Latin America represents one of the world’s 


richest areas, containing rapidly developing 
countries of great potential. But in dealing 
with these markets there is need for the 
guidance of the specialist in Latin American 
trade affairs. The Bank of London & South 
The 
Bank and its associate, the Bank of London 


America can offer you that guidance 


& Montreal, are equipped to supply infor- 
mation on economic and trade conditions 
throughout Latin America, and are supphed 
the 


exchange regulations, 


with latest information on current 





customs tariffs and 


controls. With nearly a century's 


Frade, the 





import 





xperience of Latin American 


were 


qe 


Bank speaks with special authority of a 


continent it knows so well the 


continent of Latin America 





LONDON & 





“ 


HEAD OFFICE und London Branch 
40-66 Queen Victoria St. London #0 4 (Ciry g822 
BRADFORD: §§ Well Street Bradford 25697 

MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte Strect ¢ 


MIDLANDS Representative 
Birmingham 3 Central 4os8 


NEW YORK: 34 Wall Strect 

PARIS: 89-91 Rue du Faubourg St Honor 
Continental Representative’s Office 

Palacker 35, Zurich, and branches thr ove! 
Latin America, Portugal and Spain 


e S aen6 
utral 3146 


$0 Great Charles St 











naar en ona 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ASSISTANT TO THE | : aa Mars 
simiteo 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Uras appointment. with a Group ef Companies in 
the} Light Engineering ficid. will be made shortly by 
the} Group Board 


i 
i 
{| offers. to men preferably in their carly W's. an | 
| 
an ing and respons: hic post with exectient 
prospects it calis for a fully qualified accountant 


ee pacers MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


Qualifications will be considered) with experience in ' i (Marketing) 





confectionery manufacturers 


all aspects of financig! accounting. and audit work 
administration and| with some knowledse of 
Management Accounting ticchn:ques. as apphed to 
industrial conceras 

The post will carry & salary of mot fews than €1 740 
with pension and other conditions appropriate to the 
Status involved, the sudicesful candidate will be located 
fa London 


Applications should be addressed att ag Ret 


The post corries a salary of 


£1475 to £1850 p.a., 


THE WALLACE ATIWOOD COMPANYS 
West Hatkin Howse, West Halk: Sire 
London, SW i 
eho are acting in the firet instance « 
Group Letters showld fully state persona ‘ \ 
snd professional details | 


Chief Personne! Officer, MARS LIMITED, 
Dundee Road, Slough, Bucks. 





INDUSTRIAL 
JOURNALISM 


C. & J. CLARK LTD. 
(SHOEMAKERS), 
Street, Somerset, 


Are you interested in personnel work 
generally, and industrial journalism in 
particular? There is a vacancy for an 
Assistant Editor of Esso’s internal house 
maghzine 


We want a man aged about 25. who 
can iget on well with people at all levels, 
and’ write simply and clearly about 
anything ranging from policies to people, 


This is a responsible job and demands 
a good education and mature outlook 
The job will be London-based but with 
some travelling. Salary’ Around £900 


‘ 
’ ve more thant ipled thes sules over the pust ten vears. and now employ OVE 
OOO] wish lo appoint a man approximately 27.30 vears old to make a career in this 
mt expanding business 


wha 


CHE OPPORTUNITY is in tho marketing and administrative side of the business 
ithally, but there is a wide scope Of opportunity within the firm. and‘ versatility of 
ichiesement ts encouraged 


EXPERIENCE should include some specific responsibility successfully carried 
oul. preferably in Sales. Market Research, Data Processing. or similar fields 


\ Write quoting reference 202 'E to QUALIFICATIONS are an honours degree. or its equivalent, with some 
ippreciation of mathematics oF statistics as an extra asset. 


The Manager. 


; mk SALARY inthe range of £1,200 £1,750. with non-contributory pension scheme 
Recruitment & I raining. 


ind life assurance 


Applications should be addressed to the Stafl Manager. C. & J. Cla k bid. Street 
, Somerset. and will be treated in confidence | 

PETRQLEL VI 
COMPANY LIMITED, 

















: . ' i t Nircw Hi ON Na nest itare tf tronom« and Secial Keseurch 
16 Chartes Uf Street. 5 it Diets) Dati hae eecuncs fir sconomet a6 mmanceh Olax Seskare: te 
nd . ‘ . Ty « ' 4&4 o > pa with ESSE to beg eork 
Lo mn, S.W.1. nine a br ast rt testorkal and statisinal study of 
eos tag ( rom wone sur ‘ Sterting Arca primary pronhicts 
an 1 ' ” . " a v t tow ’ year Applichtions to the Sevfeta 2 
think and werk © a) ' ' , Street Westminster su 
West A a ese « ‘ ave 
rer ( write ft ‘ 
Pr K Prowdcust eum he 
antic will Re asked rade ~ ~ 
“6 “.ShO eee. <_< fvsnanmeis => 
* rer Sf ee 


ction te em losing rchiresse Ne i? 
moe GG, fia be fo 


CYANAMID OF GREAT BRITAIN 


LIMITED 
Oe ee ee MARKET RESEARCH OFFICER 


LIMILED (AGRICULTURAL) 





COMMERCIAL RESEARCH 
DEPART MENI 















WOMAN GRADUATI co eee ee ee Cantidiies tat ies mids’ eneth ached 
t the Company's Market escare mn tutistaas 
The work marth concerned « the a Wepartiner ; eed te aie thew a a ties ; 
Women graduates in Economis and ions overseas and devclopments co. curly thirties, qualited m Econonics  Agncut 
allied subjects are invited to apply for the °° gp he oe og — seg ie ture The man oe J will report directty i 
position of Assistant in the Economic and at anowledge of French and or Gera 8 PO Se ae ee 
Industrial Information section of the the 2 nent offers 200d prospects for » 3 1. Analysing trends in CK agriculture 
Commercial Research Department. The , FOF SNE SiS See experiens 1 2 Forecasung sales of the Compa 
work calls for initiative in seeking . d be addressed to eke Cea 
information about the many ficids of IHt MANAGER HR The commencing salar rachis 
economic activity in which the Company Ee ene oes See ae dette prospects. there are good eimphess 
is interested. Pleasant working conditions Re te stated LONDON. Ot “Sebehiy Giaied sedibuion. ‘ata ot & 
Contributory pension scheme. Write to Knowtedged. sheuld be addressed mn comnpt 
The Manager, Commercial Research A 1 SCEPHONAL OPPORTUNITY Galle tor a fidence i , sate 
» ? » - 2 4 / ate « mus * sa efforent + , ; ersonace wRacer 
PO. Box 64, The Mount, Shefheld, 10 mot A Sha ale SSS | OV AN NED OF CREAT BRET ary crrren 
No 8 wo om a aS i ieed.. Galea . ouse, Aldwych. London, W.C.2. 
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NIVERSIEY ¢ OF LONDON The Stamp Micmorial 
Lecture, ent@led “ New Pri <ts in Tcomomn Analysis 
will be delivered Dy Professor G. Kendall. at 5 0 om 


THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP Rissa ist canoe, SOE CRE 
NEVILLE WARD-PERKINS MEMORIAL 


The Master and Fellows of Pembroke College, Oxford, ask 
for subscriptions to « fund in memory of their collcaguc 
Mr_ Neville Ward-Perkins. who died on May 24, 1960. 


| They believe that his wide circle of friends and fellow 
workers would be glad to comtrifute in recognition of his 

sealous and whole-hearted activny in so many spheres, as an 

cconemiat and @ teacher. as a leader in University Wie. the 


Oxford Business Summer School and many other fichts 
Mt is intended that the mumortal should take the form of 
a Coaeee Prize — Scholarsinp to be awarded by the Master 
. . . o> . : 8 bh ve he « € nds 
Applications are invited for senior technical liaigon posts in this expanding group of Paper comer Gf the Celeae of @ emits o amu cumn te 
Makers and Merchants Pp a administration or edwmation to reside in Collcerc 
+ ar engage in some study sutahic to his profeqion 
The selected candidates will be engaged in investigating and cviluating long term trends Contributions should be inade (to the Bursar. Pembroke 


both technical and economic, and in advising top management regarding development policy. [oe Ss 

There are vacancies relating to each of four types of paper usage : (!) printing papers ; 

(2) office copying papers ; 6) flexible packaging papers and (4) industrial speciality papers BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 
As well as the necessary experience these appointments demand initiative and considerable 

judgment. The starting salaries will be according to qualifications and experience, and _ Une following preliminary traf its for the 

commensurate with the importance of the work. - a cer eee oan a 


months of the pear i959 have & , ie 
Applications, which will be regarded as strictly confidential, should state age, qualifications, a add 
and eee held with the salaries earned. The envelopes should be marked ‘‘Personal 
(T.1.0.)"" 


Atlometres run Smti tae 610 ss 


. Tons twudos me tudes 
and addressed to Dr. H. F. Rance, Technical Director, Wiggins Teape & Co. Ltd., esteiiat Teel aS idcnae Se isnanaee 
Local Treffi 
Gateway House, |, Watling Street, London, E.C.4. cae Tees spiaiidisiseealeniaiat sedi nite 
Other 447 457 $8 48* OOH ayn toy 248.000 
Transat Traffic 
Minerals 469.741 25) 472 000 161 204 
Other ry. 941 64,276,000 “9 918 
Mincetlancous 
Reccipts 


COMMERCIAL MANAGER Serie Trames 


173.00 
1.091 00D 


19.993 Om) 691 00 


| Workin 
A well established light electrical engineering company requires a Commercial — 
Manager to develop new interests in domestic equipment. 


492 900 


He will be responsible to the Managing Director for the initial opening up of 
markets in the new field and for the subsequent developments on the selling side, and 
at the same time for the expansion of markets for existing products. He will therefore 
be concerned with policy and its implementation. He must have a number of years’ 
successful experience of marketing and it would seem that a man in his middle thirties 
or early forties would best fit the post, but there is no settled age range. The starting EDUCATION AND COURSES 
salary will be not less than £3,000 and can be adjusted to the experience and abilities 
of the successful candidate. 


EXPERT POsTAL TUITION 
Applications should be made to Box EF 940 LPE Romano House, 399/401, Strand, Secrctortah. Chat Gareieg, ‘Saunnguannat Papert, Camemaeatel 
London, W.C.2. \Gon-cunelinatial oe 


ste «of ” ety Aiko many practical 

my Cae ) courses ne Paniness subjects Write to-dey 

for free prospectus andor advice. mentioning ¢xamination or 
~crts in whnh mtctesicd, to the Scarctary (C992), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Quern Vitoria Sreet, Londen. E.C.4 
ERCHANT Bank has career opening in international Ss" KETARIAL TRAINING espec tally tor 

Investment Department Applicants must he young graduates and older students. st-mooth and intensive 
with degree in Lconomis and Fluent German. Other Languages l4-week courses. Write Organising Scoretgry. Davies's. 148 
an ed@vantage ~-Writc Box OC 19S clo 9S Bishopsgate, London Hotleed Park Avenue, Wil PARK 454 
Ec? 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
APPOINTMENT REQUIRED B.SC.ECON, DEGREE 


SWISS GRADUATE (25) Wore, Olall bet. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a wide 


range of subjects for the two crxaminations for London 
B.SC. COMMERCIAL AND ECONOMIC SCILNCES Law BS .teon. (hree if entrance  meluded) at moderate 
Since December, 1958 in Export Department of Laree tees 1.439 Wolsey Halli students pawed Londen Univ 


° Ger Engincering Company Has some expcricnce of BS Foon. etams 1950-59 Tuition abe for GCE. Law 
ECONOMIST STATISTICIAN rocket ataivan om hontioge” Petest French ‘usd"‘German | Saustnal, Sher" exam Prowpectns “.mgption examination) 
; i tair knowledge of Italian and English. Seeks post in England en Be Ba CPt Ee ee Of Studies, 
, = Could take duties February 1. 1961. Offers to Box 1401 . 
A vacancy exists in the Oil Economics 2? _=— 


and Estimates Branch mn the Planning BUSINESS AND PERSONAL FINANCIAL NOTICES 
Division of the Company's Head Office in UMMER'S BACK AGAIN. While you screen your colour s 
London. The person appointed will be sides with a Zeiws Tkomat pro‘ector. Full armchair ANADIAN — PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
- : = ‘ soatrol for £54 1% Od) Details from WALLACE HEATON \Itkorporated in ( anada with I omited Liability) 
working within an existing unit which, from LID., photographic specialists. 127 New Baad Street, London ‘ ANADIAN nn wie “ ALL W AY, TERPETUAL 4 wre 
— — ; , — . | wi CEN CON' IDA D> DEBIN K sTroc ? 
peute. ceunetahe anepely, Sereenats tae Gents OP CITY MEN preter good secretaries introduced by | BRUNSWICK, RAILWAY, 4 EK CENT. DERENTURE 
in demand for and supply of commercial ' STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand WO? tint” DEMEMTURE aToce nag 
energy and oi! products throughout the payment of the half-yearly 2 


na: er interest duc Jennary 2. 1961. on 
world. The person filling the vacancy will ** Which ? Pg Me yO RA 


November 21. 1960. and will Be re-opened on January 3 

: 196) MAYN : “ .sw 
be engaged in the gencral work of the unit, reports factually and impartially om the goods you may .want Piece. Pelt Stele Locten 3.0 t Onene ti, 18 
but will specialise in the application of te Bas, Cased en Tnsupenenye Camm 


Sead Sed 7 ” Which? ” ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 
owner a en s published monthly oa sah eneitininin only £1 to Box ¢ With reference to their announcement Gated October 11. 


(omsumers’ Association, 1960, regarding the INTERIM DIVIDEND for the vear 1660 

443 High Holborn on the — S Fis, 20 femmeed to nef ntted paoee 
; . dan section t materdam mister. othchild Fons 
Applications are invited from men up to us wet ae authorised ™ Koval Dutch Petroleum Company andy 

30 years of age with a good degree in | Nederlands andel-Maatschapot) . Amsterdam. 

Economics cad Statiation, ‘oe ooalienai + CRIES OS Cah OU Se Was: torts she whale ven lor the Gapaaah of Ge eetiend b.TK. eanledl "Te ous 

wtih ‘ uperieace ia cian through amount of the dividend will be £0 45.2. 9)4d. per share and 

som e Ei busines 


“ Whiten?" the eee of the 15 per cent Netherlands Dividend Tas 
. Se 
forecasting, although applications will be ty 


7 For details ahbow New Court, St. Swithin’s Lance. London. — € 4 October 24 
considered from men with littl or no 100 . 

commercial experience. Salary according to « WHICH?” THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
age, quaiitications and experience. Non- os 6 Chritmse sift DIVIDEND NO 28! AND BONUS 


wntributory Peasion Fund Assisted H wie te Nothe t herehy given that a Dividend of $5 cents per 
ce . ouse 


; s Coumen’ A totem steer upon the parnd-ur camel steck of the Bank has been 
Purchase Scheme. Removal and setiling-in 455 High Holborn, WiC.) causa tet Gas Seer cullen Maseuhee iain age Gath min te 

. ‘ syabie at the Bewk and its Drenches on and after Decemiicr 
allowances payable in certain cases. closure of the News Chronicle, Star and tinpire News 1, 1960, to Shareholders af record at the close of Gusinces on 
Luncheon Club. Write, quoting reference has released some of the top writers and viswalisers of thtuber Jf 


Fleet Street and Manchester Many Want twee New Shares not fully paid for by October 
a to ca) 
H.5285A, to Box 6433, c/o Hanway House, le 


i4e0 will rank for the purpose of the satd Gividend to the 
: este of ga)ments made on oF Before that date on the sand 
Clark's Place, E.C.2 vailable. including ‘ shares 
s . : Secretary Py Order of the Board 
\. W ft Melsurbha 
Temple Avenuc. E.C.4. This is an eppor- Cseneral Manager 
: writers which may never occur agein. October 19% 1960 


univeriy 


Registered os 8 Newspaper. Authorised a8 Second Class Mail, . Printed in Ensiend by & Clements Pree 'é.. tendon. tC 4 Published by The Econom 
y Newspaper Lid., at 22 Ryder Street, N.” Telephone: Whnehall 13)1. Postage on tke nese UM ad.) Ovencas ia. YP 7 en 
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ISCEON 


CONSOLIDATED 


| ISCEON 114 (CCIF..CCIF) for use with foams, etc. 


It you have the right kind of product, boosting 
sales can be as easy as pressing a button. One of 
the first to hit the market in an aerosol push-button pack was a 
fly-spray—and its sales went rocketing up. Perfumes, oven- 
cleaners, paints, hair-lacquers, shaving creams—dozens of 
other products followed, and their sales rose, too—pushed up 
by Isceon. Non-inflammable, non-toxic, and chemically 
: , if your product i hiquid 
stable, Isceon aerosol propellents are available in aaa of is anos 
various forms, among them :— could be formulated in either 
\ form, don't ignore the 
ISCEON 12 (CCI.F.) all-purpose propellent huge selling possibilities of 
aerosol packing. Our research 
ISCEON 11 (CCI.F) as a pressure modifier people will gladly give 


you all the help 
they can. 


Zine CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED, LONDON 


Eos 


1960 











